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CtLOSSARY of castes 

S . No . 

Caste 

Traditional Calling B 

hether( Majority 
or Minority 

1 . 

Adi Karnata.k 

Servant and labourer 
(Scheduled Caste) 

Minority 

2. 

Adi Ur avid a 

II 11 

11 tl 

5. 

Adi Andhi'a 

II II 

■ ri II 

4. 

A/Aavoa 

V/ asherman 

u ir 

5. 

Brahmin 

Priest and Scholar 

J'.'Iaj ority 

6. 

Bliovi 

li'isherman 

I'linority 

7. 

Billava 

Menial 

Tl f! 

8. 

-K’ 

Christian 

A religious group A 

sizable minority 

9. 

Ghal?i,Wri(li 

Servent and Labourer (S.C.) 

.Mino rity 

10. 

C hikk-Kuruvina. 




Siietti 

A section of weavers 


1 1 . 

Coorcii 

Cultivator and v/arrior 

II IT 

12. 

UevariifTa 

A section of weavers 

II IT 

13. 

Dhor 

Leather tanner (S.C.) 

II IT 

14. 

Dasara 

Dancers and Singers 

tl M 

15. 

Dorabar 

Rope-V/alker , ( Semi -nomadic 




Tribe) 

tl II 

16. 

Crangaraat (Ainbiga)' 

Boatman 

M II 

17. 

(rani;;; a 

Oilman 

IT If . 

18. 

(Jolla 

Cowherd 

11 TT 

19. 

Condhali 

Traditional storyteller 

IT 1! 

20. 

(hi;i ;i ai’ 

Trader from (Jujarat 

It tl 

2U 

Rire-huruvin slietti A section of weavers 

II IT 

22. 

llarina Shikari 

Deerhunter (Semi-Nomadic Tribe) " 


Idiga (Iligar) 

Toddyraan 

H II 

M. 

lain 

A religious Community 

A sizable minority 

15. 

Jetty 

Vrestler 

Minority 

-6 

Koli-Mahadeo._ 

A seminomadic -Tribe 

■ Minority 

17. 

Korma 

aWineherd (S.C.) 

II tl 

'8. 

Kumh nr 

Potter' 

n It 

'9. 

Korwar 

Rope -maker and pipe-player 

IT It 

iO. 

Ksl'iatriya 

1 martial people 

n 11 

■ 1 . 

Kuril b a 

Shepherd 

It It 

'2. 

Kalal 

Butcher 

ir 11 

'3. 

Kimchatiga 

Trader . 

II II 

4. 

Uingayat 

A religious community largest Majority 

5. ■ 

Lamani (Lambadi) 

f '' 

food-cutter, and fruit- 

Minority , 


gatherer (A semi-nomadic 
Tribe) 



6. 

Ladaru 

Artisan- 

,ir , II 

Vv 

Madar 

Servant and Labourer (S.G. 

) M 11 







do . 


i’ens-aht ,ond martial people 

Minority 

39. 

Musi ill! 

A religious community A 

s i z ab le 

minority 

40. 

Mya.dar 

Ba.sketma, ker 

Minority 

41 . 

Mudaliyaf 
(Yellai ) 

' Trader ■ ■ 

It 

II 

42. 

Navi 

Barber 

It 

II 

43. 

Nair 

Martial community 

■ 1? 

II 

44. 

Naidu 

Businessman 

‘ti 


45. 

Others 

Include remaining communities 

r? 

1? 

46-. 

Pa, rich al 

Bmith - ■ 

ft 


47. 

Tariwar 

Palc-ce attendant 

?i 


48.' 

foMega.r 

A section of heavers 

II 

(1 

49. 

Pars! 

A religious community 

It 

tl 

50. 

Pillai 

Martial c omrnun i ty 

ft 

II 

51 . 

Pa j put 

II II 

It 

II 

52. 

Eeddy 

Landlord and cultivator A 

sizable 

minority 

53. 

Each aver 

Menial 

Minority 

54. 

Samagar 

Shoemaker (S.C.) 

II 

(1 

55. 

Simpi 

Tailor 

t1 

tl 

56 . 

She tty 

Trader 

ft 

II 

57. 

Sail 

A Section of Weavers 

11 

II 

58. 

Satani 

Trader 

II 

M 

59. 

Sindhi 

A linguistic group 

tf 

n 

60. 

Sunag3.r 

Calc ium.-kilnman 

It 

II 

61 . 

Thiyya (Irava). Toddyman (North Kerala) 

It 

II 

62. 

TJiigala 

Menial 

tl 

II 

63 . 

Nppara 

Mason 

It 

M 

64. 

Vaishya 

Trader , A s 

izable 

minority , 

65. 

Vakkaliga 

Pease nt 

Ma,,] ori ty 

66 , 

Valmiki 

(Beda) 

V i 1 1 age watchman , S e rvant 
and labourer 

tl 

IT 

67. 

'';7addfj,r 

Earth-digger and Stone-cutter 

II 

II 

68 . 

'7adava’ 

C 0 whe rd ( Myso re ) 

II 

II 


^^These communities are actually religious groups Tout are treated 
as castes for the purpose of the study. 

Notes ; 1) Most of the communiti.es listed derive their names 

from their traditional callings which need not necessarily be 
practised by them today. Nov^^ , their identity is based on, not 
traditional calling, but group endogamy''. 

2) Two religious communities, viz, Lingayat and Muslim 
contain axl the service-castes like barber, washerman, oilman,' 
trader etc., and these have been treated as lingayats or Muslims, 
as the, case may be and hence the service-castes in this glossary 
refer to the castes of Hindus. This clarification is necessary as 
there are similar caste-names but which mean different communiti- 
es in different areas, e.g., Ganigas in North Karnatak are hinga- 

whereas in old Mysore they ^ are a non-Lingayat backward 
COmTiruhity* / 



DEPJaiTIffiWT OP SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY AND 
SOCIAL WELPARRjKARNATAK UNIVERSITY, 

L H A R Yf A R 


CASTE. ALL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN I.IYSORE STATE 

A ResGrarch. Project Sponsored by National Council of Educa-tional 

Research and Training, New Delhi. 

PART - I. INTRODUCTION 


Section - I (1) Sanction of the Sponsors 


The National Council of Educational Research and Training, 
New Delhi, sanctioned the sum of Rs.9,600 (, vide their letter 
No .P. 11-41/62-NCE. I. Dated September 7, 1964) for the purpose of 
a research project entitled "Caste and Educational Institutions" 
submitted by Dr K.Ishwaran^ Head of the Department of Social 
Anthropology and Social YVelfare, Kama t ak , Uniyer sit y , Dharwar , 
in 1962. 


By the time the sanction was received in September 1964, 

Dr K.Ishwaran had gone abroad on a teaching assignment. The 
Vice-Chancellor of the Karnatak University., therefore, asked Dr 
T.N.Madan, the in-charge^of the Department, to take up work on the 
research project with , assistance of such research staff as had 
been agreed to by the sponsors. The work was begun on 1st Pebruary 
1965 with the research collaboration of Sri B. G .Halbar ,M. A* » who 
was appointed as Research Assistant— cum— otatistician. 

(2) The Objective of the Pr.ject 


The State of Mysore, especially the four Northern Districts 
of Belgaum,, Dharwar, Bijapur, and North Kanara, have made a name 
for themselves for the great oontribution na de by private 'bodies 
in the cause of .education^' In the beginning, this movement for 
providing greater facilities for increasing and promoting literacy 
was partly the work of Christian Missions and partly the work of 
some individuals from the constructive jsection of the 'Freedom- 
fighters ' , These privalce agencies have done yoeman-service in 
■educating the masses. Cf late, it has been alleged against, these 
private educational so cietie.s .that they are communal and casteist-. 
^This- allegation- provi led added,. reason for the study of private 

educatipnal institutl r ms , education becomes meaningful only m 
its social- and ; pultuj.' il context . 


' Hence tij^' main ' aii wik ydilch' we s et out to make mis study 
was to find out me p-brrelatlop (positive or negative) between 
comiunal fesiings, { .-steming yrom caste , religion or sect) “d 

private;; eduoatlpnal ■ instit^t . K® approach, W; 
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a close study of: (i) the composition and working of managements; 
(ii) the motive for making oontributions and donations for educa- 
tional purposes; (iii) the recruitment of staff; (iv) the award of 
scholarships'; and other facilities to the student community; (v) the 
community-wise- strength of- .the' students ' attending particular institu' 
tions; (vi) the policy of admission to educational institutions and 
hostels/or boarding houses; and so' forth. 'Ehe question to be consi- 
dered was whether communal or casteist tendencies are contributory 

or detrimental to the cause of -edueation. We are sure. .that caste 

''■n 

and religion are forces to , be reckoned with in the educational field, 
as in political ,' economic , or social relations. Our effort will be 
to show in this Report how these forces actually work in the 
educational field. ■■ .. .... • ^ 



We have studied the chosen problem with reference to different 
grades and types, of educational institutions like nur'sery, primary, 
secondly an d collegiate ; general, technical and professional; and 
government, semi-government and private ( the reference being to i 
the type, of management). According to the terms of reference communi- 
cated to. us by, the Sponsors of the Project, we had to exclude from 

the suivey post-graduate institutions and institutions of universit.y 
status. , , ' 


The Report is for the. whole of the State of Mysore, though 
we have studied only the three districts of Belgaum,, Rharwar o,nd 
Mysore in detail. ( please refer- to the ..accompanjing sketch map of ' 
Mysore State ).' We are convinced that most of the observations on the ^ 
studied sample will be applicable to, the whole State as there is 
not much of difference in the pattern of educational facilities 
provided by the .private bodies and their working as between the ' 

different parts of the State.. 


( 4' ) ( a ) Method of Y/ork 


The problem-, ,jas defined by us, involves a study of the ' 

administrative and socio-economic aspects of educational institution? 
Therefore, , an exploratory approach was naade to educational offices 
and source, materials like hdministrativei Reports, Anmxal Reports 
, were studied to acquaint ourselves, with the administrative 
and socio-economic co nt ext ^ of , e ducat iona;)- institutions- and to ' 


dete'imine .-the work we would be able to c?.arry out' within a 
of 12 months. 


period 



. with this as haokgroima,.-iU ths to'.pio of study in foous , 
a simple Inter-ylew-Solieaull coneistlpg of aBout 15 open-ended 
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questions was prepared to help the Research Assistant in his 
contacts with the heads of the institutions and their other 
staff. First-hand contacts were made with the he ads of two 
hundred and ten institutions ( in their absence the parsers 
in-charge) and data were mainly collected from such instituti- 
onal records as annual statistical returns, audited statements 
of accounts, admission registers, pa,y bills, personal files 
etc., and any other printed material about the institutions. 

During visits, part of the time was utilised for informal and 
frank discussions with the heads of institutions and a few 
teachers and other staff members. The discussions were usually 
about the state of education and the Government policy, public 
cooperation and intcr-institutional relationships. With this 
method it was poS(^ible to gain some insight into such touchy 
topics as inter-GomiTiunity relations the feelings of a particular 
community tow;ards the actions of the Government in the educational 
field, ^t^G. 

A great deal of difficulty is faced while wor icing on subjects 
like ’caste’ which is in a transitional stage. In fart, people, 
especially those who are educated have , these days, adopted an 
ambivalent attitude 'towards phenomena like caste. While no 
sophisticated person wants to. talk about caste in public or in 
office ( the Central Governmeht.has.-already banned the mention 
of it in any official records), .the -very same person may not 
hesitate to discuss in private the role of caste in marriage, 
and politico-econondc pressure groups. In view of this ( our 
schedules contained many items on caste), the Research Assistant 
came across a ’double response' depending upon the pEsrson whom 
he met. While some were highly appreciative of the survey, as it 
related, they thought, to a pressing social problem, others were 
unenthusias tic and even expressed d.isappr ova.l because they thought 
that caste was already an acknowledged social disease to he done 
away w/ith at the earliest,, and therefore no purpose would be 
served by maJelng detailed inquiries about it. We, as social 
scientists, are not expected, to pass value- judgement s 5 all that 
'we may really stress is that caste is a social fact, and needs 
to h.?3 Studied in all its aspects. 

In view of the foregolrg , : we had to face a great deal of 
difficulty in collecting inferniat ion. In case of the entry on 
community or caste of students in school or college records till 
1964, there was no difficulty... but since then, because of Govern- 
ment orders ( yide , Wini-s try- .o.'f .Home Affairs, Government of India, 
circular no . 4 I / 257 -PbB. 1 . date d .December 17 , 1 959 and Secretary, 
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Education Department, 'G-overnment of Mysore circular Wo, ED. 298 
GDM 64 dated November ' 20 , 1964) some' institutions are not main- 
taining entries on caste and sub-caste; some stopped making these 
entries in the middle of the year, immediately after receiving 
the intimation from the Department 'of Education . No .institution 
maintains entries on the caste of staff but, surpri^gly there was 
no difficulty in collecting info:^ation on this point, s the inloj 
m'asits knew the caste of employees a,lmost without exception. Only 
in big government institutions were we not a.'ble to 'get the informa- 
tion on caste. 


Apart from the first hand approach to institutions, we 
have also interviev;ed educational authorities like the Education 
Secretary,, the Director of Public Instruotion, the Director of ' 
Collegiate Education, Mysore State, in conn ection with the govern- 
mental policy with raferenee to private agencies of education and 
their official version of caste practices in educational institu- 
tions . 


• In addition, we have relied an our own ohservations in 
the field, Casual conversations and co.nf ident ial talks with 
ac quaint anoes and friends from the' various hduoational ins ti'tutions 


(4) (b) A Brief Outline of the Report 

Wlg a t h as ..-he en ..thus-,- . gathered j- 
following manner; ' ^ 

Part-I. INTRODUCTION 

Section - I. (i) Sanction of the Sponsors ^ 

, (2) The objective of the Project ; 

(3) The Scope of the Project 

(4) (a) Method,, of v/ork - , 

(b) A Brief Outline of the Report 

,(5) Authox^^ship of the Report. 




(IWK- 






e have prcsentetl in the 


Section II. General De-scription of Educational 'Eacf'litiGJ 
in Mysore 'State. 


Section - Goveri:ment al Policy with reference to 

educatio'n Ir.-. general.' ' ' ! 

(2) Governmental. Policy towards private 'educational;' 

bodies. ' ' ' • ■ ■ ' ; 

(3) ' Religion-or;l_ented vs.Spoular educational 

■' 'instituti’one.'i- . . j 

(4) Special Relhef and Assistance to under-privileJ 
ged sections of the society. to further their I 

Ai.lV'ancement . :m 
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P/\ET-I. SECTION - II 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OP EDUGJiTIONAL PACILITIES IN TTYSORE STATE 

The present composite Mysore State, came into being on 
November 1, 1956 and inherited areas from different administrative 
units of Part A, B and C States, as indicated below, (also see the 
sketch map of the Mysore State between pp.'l^and ) s 


TABLE NO . 1 . 

DIFFERENT 'AREAS OF THE REORGANISED I'.'TYSOR.E STATE 


Name of the District States from which transferred 

1 . 

Belgaum 

5 ■ 

5 

1 Ex-Bombay State (A) 

2. 

Bijapur 

3. 

DharvJar 

4. 

Karwar (North Kanara) 

1 

5 

5." 

Bellary 

iS 

6 > 

Mangalore (South Kanara) | Ex-Madras State (a) 

7. 

Bidar 

iS 

8. 

Gulbarga 

I" "Ex-Hyderabad State (B) 

5 

9. 

Raichur 

10. 

Coorg 

H Ex-Coorg State (C) 

1 1 . 

Bangalore 

5 

.12. 

Ghickmagalur 

5 

5. 

5 

13. 

Chitradurga 

,14. 

Hassan 

5 

5 

1 Ex -Mysore State (B). 

5- 

■5 

15. , 

1 6 - 

Kolar 

Mandya 

17. 

Mysore 

18. 

Shimoga 

ii 

19. 

Tumkur 

s 

5 


As might have been expected the administrative set-up , devyt 
of education and literacy percentages et;c., were not uniform for 
all these parts. After reorganization, fhe State Government are 
doing their best to evolve a common paifltern of education in regar( 
to the grant-in-aid policy, the system pf examinations, and the 
management of educational institutions,. Till recently, almost all 
the educational institutions in the ex.-Mysore State .were maintain 
by the State, while most of the educat ional institutions in the 
ex-Bombay and the ex -Madras parts of the present Mysore Sta.te wer 
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stai-ted. and maintained, by private educational bodies. Tbe ex- 
Hyderabad part was the most backward in educational facilities 
and literacy which was 15/^, according to the 1961 Cen;;us. Huring 
the 30 's and the 40 's of this century, and more so after the 
re-organization of the States, the ex-Mysore and ex-Hyderabad 
area.s have taken a cue from the ex-Bombay and ex-Madras areas 
in trying to start different types of educational institutions . 
Px’ivate educational societies have stood shoulder to shoulder 
with the Government in the war against illiteracy- The J.S.S. 
Mahavidyapee th and the Sarada Vilas Education Society, Mysore, 
and the Hyderabad Karnatak Education Society and Sharana Basaveshwar 
Education Society, Gulbarga, are .some of the instances. 

The Government of Mysore are sincerely trying to popularise 
education, and the programmes of educational expansion form part 
of the State's Five Year Plans. 


Administrativ e set-up of the State Government in Education 

There is a, minister of 'cabinet-rank for education, assisted 
by a secretary in the matter of administration and framing of general 
state-educEit ional policy. On the implementa-tion side, there are thr'.;e 
different authorities of control. They are as follows: 

(1) Director of Pub l ic Instruction 


He is the authority for the whole State for nursery, primary 
and secondary educf, .tion, . as well as education colleges ana special 
institutions. Under him, there are five Deputy Directors of Public 
Instruction, each in charge of a division ( Bangalore, Dharwar, 
Gulbarga, Mysore Hand' Chi tr.o.duTg) , who actually control and inspect 
all the High Schools. Primary schools are inspected by District 
Educational Officers who are in-charge of a District. The D.E.O. 
also assists the Deputy Director Public Instruction in inspecting 
allotted '■ high- schools within his District. Government grants are 
made available to District School Boards, Taluka Boards ai.d Private 
Managements through the respective ■ D.D .P .Id » There a.e other 
ca,tegories of schools called special educational ins tltut._on 
Schools of Aft, Crafts or .Commerce etc.., which are directly under 
the .D.P-.I, who administers them with the help of special .inspectors 

.und,er him. ^ ■ 

'1 

,1) There is a Director Tenbuical Education to control, and 
supervise educational institutions which impart engineering and 
'technical education up to, the standard, o f the 0 or; W.fiG at or Diploma 
and Degpee ,o:QUrses,. Ho’^/ever, there' are some voc^tiony ^ Tn^^titutes 

called kdus trial . Training ^ Centers or .Ihchiotrial Tra^^^ In.titu , 
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sponsored by ■ the Directorate of Training and Employment ( Central 
Labour Ministry) which are controlled by the State Director for 
labour and Employment. 

( 3 ) The Director of Collegiate Education 

He supervises and controls general collegia, te education in 
Arts, Science and Commerce. In addition, a few institutions are 
directly run by the Central Government for the benefit of the 
people of this region. Mention may, for exampile , be ma.de of the 
Regional College of Educa.tion, Mysore, and the Regional College 
of Engineering, Suratkal, (Mangalore). 


As for the ■ control and affiliation of the academic side of 
university education in the State, there are 4 universities; 


1. University of Bangalore, Bangalore 

2. Karnatak University, Dharwar 

3. University of Mysore , Mysore 

4. University of Agricultural Sciences, 
Hebbal (Bangalore ) 


(founded in 1964) 
(founded in. 1950) 
(founded in 1916) 

(founded in 1965) 


The following research institutes and academics cater to 
the needs of scientific and other research in the State; 


1. The Indian Institute of Science,, Bangalore (1906) 

2. The Central Food Technological Research , Institute , 

Mysore' ( 1 9 50) ' 

3'.' The Indian Academy of Sciences, Bangalore (1'934) 

4. The "Raman Research' Institute , Hebbal, Bangalore (1 943) 

5. The Mysor'c Adult Education Council, Mysore, (1.941), for 
the spr&acr of adult education. 

6. The State Institute of Education (Central) , Dharvjo.r 
,(1963-64), was established by the Central Governmient during tide . 

Third Five Year Pl.an period, under their coimnon goheme of establi- 
shing one such In^jtitute for each state, for the q_Lialitative impro’v^ 
ment in primary education -and "primary teacher traj-ni.ng institutes. 

7" State Institute of Science,- Bangalore (19.6.4-65)? was 
started under th'-. centrally sponsored scheme for the, ..Improvement 
-f science teachj-ng -in secondary schools. 

8. States Educational 'Research Bureau, Bangalor'-.^ (-1958), 

Was started wi't h a four-fold objective of curriculum ccDns tract ion, 
.preparation of text-bodks j preparation' of ' "guide-books ifor,. teachers, 
and conduct "of educational research and investigation. , , 
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According to the 1961 Henqnc,’’ 

1^01 census the literacy percentage for the 

whole of Indie wao 25.7 ae against 16.6 In 1951®. The corresponding 

figure for Mysore according^ to the 1961 Census was 25.4, 19 6 

according to 1951 Census and 12 i„ 1941 , Tog^y the figure lor Mysore 

must be higher. The following Table glyes the number of recognised 

educational institutions In the State and the number of students 

and' teactiers, for the acehemic year 1959-60. 


f 

, ■ , TABIiE 10.2. , 

NUI'/EBER^ 0 f ■ IlISTITUTIONS , STUDENTS AND TEjiCHEIiS IN THE STiTE DUTiINff- 

1959-60 


Type of Invstitutions No. of 'No. of Number of Teachers 

pistitu- ■■ Dftsdtit-U:- ]\/[en Women Total 
tions 




1 University Education 

a) Colleges for 
General Education 

b) Collegos for 
Professional and 
Technionl Education 

c) Totrul 

2 . Secondary Education 
High Schools 

3 . Primary Education 

a. WJiddle Schools 

b. Basic Schools 
0 . Primary Schools 
d. Total 

4. Nursery Schools 

5. Schools for Profess- 
ional and Special 
Education f ' ' 

! 

Orand Tot al 


52 ■ 34,472 


;97. ■ 49,816 

664 2,33,-307 


886 

1 ,69,021 

3,236 

4,71 ,852 

21,704 . 

16,95,069 

25,826 

23,55,942 

172 

11 *914 

6,590 

. 1,33,311 


1 ,562 

259 

1 

,821 

1 ,262 

107 

1 

,369 

2,824' 

366 

3 

,190 

7,652 

2,011 

9 

,663 


4,524 

1 

, 496 

6,020 

10,752 

2 

,057 

12,8®9- 

41 ,605 

8 

,773 

50,378 

56 ,881 

12 

,326 

69,207 

10 


387, 

397 

7,055 


323' 

7,378 

74,422 

15 

,413 

89,835 


33,349 27,64,290 


* Including two universities Including adult literacy classes 


45 15,344 


1a Census Paper No.1 of 1962. 

2. Census Pap^r No. 4 of ,1954 •: : 

3. The, Department of .'Statistic^', Gov.e^.’nment of Mysore, Statistical 
Outline of My 5 nre- 1 962 , 1964, pp.1P'0-123. 
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Tlie percentage of literacy for the State is the resultront 
of va.riation's in liteiacy percentage according to areas (rural and 
urban) and sex (male and female). 

1 

• TABLE NO . 3 . 

PEKCENTACrE OE LITERACY ACGORDIN& TO AREAS Al© SEX (1961 GENS 


Areas/Sex 

Males 

Females 


Total Persentage of 
Literacy 

Rural 

28,32,056 

8-, 29, 

,728 

36 

,16,784 

21 

. 1 ( 14 . 

.49) 

Urban 

15 , 20,732 

CO 

0 

00 

,429 

23 

,28,801 

44 

.2(35. 

,28) 

Total 

. 43,52,428 

16,38, 

,157 

.59 

,90,585 

. 25 

. 4 ( 19 . 

,26) 

Percentage 

36. 

,1 

14 . 

2 

25. 

.4 



of Literacy 

(29. 

, 03 ) 

( 9 . 

16) 

( 19 . 

.26) 




Not<2: Figures in brackets indicate percentage literacy '"according 
to the 1.951 Census,. 


This Table shows that there has been only a 6.14;^’ increase 
in literacy over the past . decade . The comparability of the 1951 and 
1961 percentages is justified, inspite of the fact that the area 
and population for ex-Tlysore State (1951) and the reorganized Myso: 
State (1961) are quite different, as the new State inherited .ar eras 
fhom both educationally advanced areas, like Ooorg and the Madras 
and Bombay States, and from the educationally backward State of 
Hyderabad. ' 


The Table also reveals the disparity in litorracy percontn.gef 
as between, rural and urban areas as. well as between males and' 
females . The percentage for me.les as compared to females and for 
urban areas as compared to rural areas is more than the double in 
both cases. It is also possible to infer that over the dec, ado the 
increase of literacy is'. uniform in all these 4 segments of our , 
analysis which indicates that no special effort has been, made to 
improve literacy among tlie weaker eegments. The figures for the 
next census mp.yshow marlcsd changes- in these segments because' of 
special efforts made by the Government- -end private ageneie s - alike 
in opening more schools and colleges in rural areas as well as 
special institutions for 'Women. 

It will be also us||eful to look;, ' in pas sing at file district- 
wise break-up of literacy figures according to the... 1,961 census. 


1 • Ibid , p. 1 27 . 
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table. WO, 4. 

PpPUIiATION - ACCOEDIWG ;TO BISTRI.GTS ( A 961 


CENSUS ) 



^ , 

Districts 

Area in 'Sq 
Kms 

P 0 p 

-4^ 

u 1 . a t i 0 


Me • -s 

Pemales 

Total 

1 . 

Bangalore 

7 , 980' 

13 , 06,230 

11 ,98,232 

25,04,462 

2 . 

Belgaura 

13,372 

10,16,564 

9,67,247 

19,83,81 1 

3. 

Bellary 

9,907-- 

4,66,923 

4,48,338. 

9,1 5,261 

4. 

Bidar 

5 , 488 

-3,36,480 

3,26,692 

6,63,172 

5 . 

Bijap-ur 

17,078 ■ 

8,40,180 

8,19,99.8 

16,60,178 

6, 

Chikamagnlur 

7,218 

3,13,795 

2,83,51.0 

5,97,305 

7. 

Chitradurga 

10,839 

5,63,988 

5,30,296 

10,94,284 

8. 

Coorga 

4,110 

1 ,73,338 

1 ,49,491 

3,22,829 

9. 

Dharwar 

13,735 

.9,99,804^ 

9,50,558 

19,50,362 

10. 

Gultarga 

16,400 

7,03,447 

6,96,010 

15,99,457 

1 1 . 

Hass an 

6,832 

4,55,055 

4,40,792 

■8,95,847 

12 

Kolar 

8 , 257 . 

6,55,645 

6,34,499 

12,90,144 

13. 

■ Mandya 

4,983 

4,57,143 

4,42,067 

8,99,210 

14. 

Mysore 

11,958 . 

8,56,921 

8,14,478 

16,71 ,399 

15. 

.Worth Ganara 

1.0,269 

.3,54,344 

3,35,205 

6,89,549 

16 . 

Raichur 

14,222 

.5,54, 543 

5,46,352 

11 ,00,895 

17. 

Shimoga 

10,531 

5,36,103 

4,81 ,265 

10,17,368 

18. 

South Ganara 

-8,415 

7,51 ,229 

8,1 2,608 

15,63,837 

19. 

Tumkur 

10,609 

6,99,191 

6,68,21 1 

13,67,402 


State Total 

1 , 92,203 

1 , 20 , 40,923 

1 ,15,45,849 2,35,86,772 



LITERACY 

BY 

2 

TABLE WO. 5. 
DISTRICTS 

( 1961 CEWSUS) 

Pistric t 

Males 


Female s 

Tot al 

Percentage of 
literac.y 

1 . Bangalore 

5,81 ,331 

2 

,78,670 

8,60,001 

34.3 

2 . Belgaum 

3,85,260 

1 

,31,077 

5,16,337 

26.0 

3. Bellary 

1 ,50,165 


41 ,223 

1 ,91,338 

20.9 

4. Bidar 

80,826 


15,252 

96,078 

14.5- 

5 . Bi japur 

3,19,622 


86,270 

4,05,892 

24.4 

6. Chiolanagal 

1 ,18,081 


46,356 

1 ,64,437 

27 .5 

7. Chitradurga2 , 07 , 791 


66,787 

2,74,578 

25 .1 

0 , Coorg . 

75,378 


41 ,696 

1 ,17,074 
6,50,503 

36.5 

9 . Dharwar 

4 , 74,197 

1 

,76,306 

33.5 

1 0 . Gulbarga 

1 ,69,902 


56,189 

2,06,091 

14.7 ' 

1 1 .Hasaan 

1 ,61 ,685 


56,350 

2,18,035 

24.3 

1 2 .Kolar 

2,02,808 

1 ,20,91 2 


71 ,900 

.2,74,708 

21 .3 

1 3 .Mandya 


34.739 

1 ,55,651 

17.3 

1 4 .Mysore 

2 , 52,792 

1 

,03,20B 

3,56,000 

21 .3 

1 5 .W.Kanara 

1 ,53,744 


76,839 

2,30,583 

33.4 

1 6 .Raichur 

1 ,43,957 


28,45e 

1 ,72,415 

15.7 

1 7 .Shimoga 

2,05,489 


79,885 

2,85,375 

28.1 

1 8 . S . Eanara 

3,10,890 

1 

. 94,957 

5,05,847 

32.3 

1 9 . Tumkur 

2,37,598 


71 ,^4 

3,09,592 

22 .6 

Total 

43,52,428 

16 

,?a,i57 
— ^ 

59,90,585 

25.4 


1 • The PepaxtnLent of Statistics, Statistical Outline of Mysore-rl 962 96/1 

pp.29 and 35- 
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The Table shows wide ■ diversity in the literacy percentp„ge 

■f 

as between the differeht' Districts of the State , with .the- Goorg 
Distr ic t at the , ^top (56.5) . and the_ Bidar- Dis trie t- at” the bot-^oni 
( 14 . 5 )" If the 19 .Districts -are- to be grouped., into categories of 
■ 5 ?^ 'difference in, lit eraGy perc.e.rLt ages ,, we find the following 
■ ' Clus ters r " ' ' . 

. ■ ■ , 10% - 14 ,. 9% — 2; ,15% - 19 . 9 % — 2; 20% - 24.9% — 6; 

25 %:- 29 . 9 % — 4; 30% - 34 . 9 % — 4 1 - and 35% - 39-9% — 1. Thus 

. of the 19 districts, 11 fall below the State average (25.4%) and 
. 8 above it . 

An atternpt .is made in the following Table on p^^^e I,?"' to 'give 
the total picture of education in the State of Mysore during the 
academic' year -1 964 - 65 . ’ 

If Table Nos. 2 and 6 . are compared, we notice that there is 
.an stll-round development of educational expansion at all levels 
during the period 1959“-60 -and 1 964-65 . , This developing trend in 
educcation is the result of- the Govcrnme’nt.' s liberal educational 
policy and the contribution of private initiative in tho cr-t^eo of 
.education, , These two factors will be studied in Section TIT of 
Part I, of the Report. • . ■ ■ 
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TAffJjE NO . 6 • 

IJUT.'IBEE. CE INSTITUTIOI'jS , TEACHERS AND STHDEIdTS ( 1964 - 1965 ) 
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PjlIlT-I. SECTION - III 

1. GOVERNIfENTAE POLICY WITH EEEERENCE TO EDUCATION IN GENERAL 


The present policy of the Covernment majr he viewed partly 
as an inheritance from the past and partly as current effort to meet 
the needs of creating a secular, democratic, socialistic society. 
iHence, .IJefore we discuss present policy, it is necessary to look 
hack; at ithe evolution of the Ipdian feducational system in the past. 

Evolutidn. of the Educationa.1 System i n In dia through the A.ges 

; Lr Arcot Laxinanaswajni- Hudaliar has traced the evolution of 
Indian .pducation in the^ following manner ‘J f 

' Till the advent of the British in India, there were at 
least three significant influences at work in the growth' Indian 
education, viz. (i) Aryan Civilization, (ii) Buddhism and (iii) 

, Tsl^ic Culture through the establishment of Muslim educational 
institutions. ' ' /• 

If we take the first period, the education imparted was 
generally confined in the beginning to the priestly classes and 
later it spread^ to the two other castes, viz. Kshatriyas ( nobles 
and warriors) and Vaishya's (agriculturists and tradcjrs), who were 
also of Aryan descent. In the early Vedic Schools, instruction 
would appear to have been confined to young Braihmins and was 
regarded mainly as preparation for -their futurd vocation as priests, 
y 500 B.C., Kshatriyas and Vaishyas appear on jthe educational 
scene. Rigid rules were laid down for the conduct of the pupil, whicl 

included hygienic, moral and religious precepts and the regulation 
of good manners. 




days of the Budhist syi 

as eries oi matl^ have existed. and continue to exist, e.g., 

Bart founded by the great Shankaracharya at Sringeri, 

^ dan, Dwaraka and Puri, it is not correct to: s ay that education 

iia]i:e''Lte''o/^rr intellectual type and did not 

Imparted to ihe coimmmity. The education 

also -took not^ to ^®-ishyas, though involving Ved ic study, 

of these cormioniti ®xient' of the needs and requirements 
enieriei in cup ° P™ue their technical skills. Many craft! 

upon -a:' particular -t e a large humher, of castes hasei 

skill ,-4eveLoped in luch^^ ^-^opation. The technical: and profession 
generation. Thus i-n ^ Passad on from generation to 

— - ition to the Btahmaniq intellectual 

.Muaaliar, Education^j^ ' ' '' ’ . ’ 

; Ladahhai Naoro.ii 

u 960 , Asia, -19oO* 
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tradition, there were facilities provided by the guild-schools 
and also other arrangements for imparting training in productive 
skills . 


One main difference between Aryan and Buddhist education 
was that the latter was not based on Vedie study and its teachers 
were not of a priestly class. There were strict regulations for 
the conduct of the pupil towards the preceptor. The monastic 
system was the ne,in feature of Buddhist educcation; and all 
educat ion, . sacred as well as secular, was in the hands of the 
monks . 

''/ith the parmanent settlement of Muslim rule in India, 
about the 10th Century A.D., several changes took place. The 
mosque, especially in cities, was the centre of instruction and 
literary activity. There were two types of Muslim education insti- 
tutions. The Ma.kta.b is a primary school -attache d io a mosque, with 
the sole purpose of imparting instruction in those portions of 
the Koran which a. Muslim is expected to know by heart in order to 
perform his devotions and other religious functions. So'aetimes 
instruction in the 3 R*S is also included. The Madrasah is a 
school or college of higher learning. All Muslim rulers had 
patronized education which was also extended to the converts to 
Islam. At the same time, the higher Hindu ca.stes adhered to their 
own traditional Sanskritic a.nd Vedic- studies. Incidentally, the 
Urdu language is a product of L'indu-Muslirn intercourse . in litera- 
ture, education, and administrrabion. 

liVhen the Bi-itish came to power the question of imparting 
education of the modern type 'jhrough schools and colleges was 
considered. To begin with, ^he British did not want to Introduce 
Western education in India. The support given by some e^iucated 
Indians ( the so-Ccilled 'OcaJ dentalists who were opoosed by the 
Orientalists), like Raja Feia Mohan Roy, contributed larg-ely to a 
change of policy as advocj.oed by lord Macaulay arid others. Sir 
Charles Wood's Despatch c:,f 1854 set the stage for 'Western educa- 
tion which wa,s wider arid pore comprehensive than any otJier system 
till that time. It enunciated the aim of educatioh as the diffusion 
of the arts, science,’ pi .flosophy and literature of Europe, and in 

1857 the Universities o. ' Calcutta, Bombay and Madras were created 

>■ 1 

with these aims in view . The picture o f higher eduoat ion in 1882 
was a,s follows; 5 univcy’sities and 75 colleges. During xhesa 25 
years 8,629 candidates the.- Intermediate Arts Exaaiiinatlon, 

and 3,264- took the B. A ' and • 536 the M.A. degrees. The fourth 
university to come on ,’bhe sa^ne was the University of Punjab 
(1882) . . 
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In 1882, the Government of India appointed an Education 
Commission with a view "to enquire into the manner in v^/hich effect 
has been given to the principles of the Despatch of 1854 and to 
suggest such measures as it may think desirable in order to the 

'I 

further carrying out of the policy therein laid down" . 

The Indian University Commission of 1902 was appointed by 

the Governor -General "to inquire into the condition and prospects 

of the universities established in British India ... ", and this 

2 

led to the passing of the Universities let of 1904. 

.After Independence we had 'the University Education Gommissio 
headed by Dr S .Radhakrishnan, vdlich submitted its report in August, 
1949 and the Secondary Education Commission (1952). The Government o 
India constituted a. University Grants Commissi.on, which was inaugura 
ted on December '28, 1953 by Maulana Ibul Kalam Azad. It started 
functioning on a regular footing from 1956 onwards. Finally, in 1961 
the Education Commission of India was constituted to review the 
whole educational system in the country. It includes experts from 
foreign countries like, Britain, America, France and Japan, in 
addition to Indian educationists. | 

Present Educational Polic.y of the Government 

l.Gcording to the distribution of powers laid dovm in the 
Constitution, education is a'subject in the -State list, and is, 
therefore, the major responsibility of the State Governments, the 
Central Government restrictiiyg itself to the formulation of broad 
policies and the co-ordinatioi'. of the educational activities of 
the State Governments, through, directives and conditional and 
unconditional grants-in-a,id. In. addition, co-ordination and deter- 
mination of standards are achieved through the .U.G.C. and the 
National Research Institutes inc-lud j^-ng the. four Central Universi- 
ties. The co-ordination of elemeintary and secondary education is 
secured through the respective .Al-1 India Councnls . . Therefore 
there can be nothing like a .wholly independent educational policy j 

of any State Government within tt i i Union. This does not, however, : 
nut I . , ■ 

rule/_the possibility of minor regional variations,,. j 

I 

When India became free the level of literacy and education! 
of her people was far from sati,sfa'.^’1:ory . The leaders had set for | 
themselves the goal of making' India, a secular , democratic, egali- | 
tarian state. To achieve this objective in the context of modern | 
world, there was. the pressing need o.f rapid developirient by industr| 
alization and modernization. ^ ' ^ 

1 . Quoted in Mudaliar op. cit, p.25. ’ , 

2. Quoted in Mudaliar op . p it . p.27. 
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: ■ This is how the idea of sponsored change through Five 

Year Plans caught the imagination of the leadership. Naturally, 
education also formed a part of these development activities. 

It is hoped to expand and diversify educational facilities so 
that the idcalo set forth are made realizable . The Third Five 
Year Plan oi the Mysore S bate expresses this same concern force- 
fully in the follov^ing words; 

"So far as planning in education is concerned, it starts 
with the basic assumpbion that man is always more important than 
machines, and that investment in man is as important as investment 
in material projects in economic growth. It steins from the fact 
as pointed out hy the vn:)rking group on Education which prepared 
the Central Third Plan on Education that, 'the success of all 
s cheme s— Agricult ur al , Technica.l, Industrial and the like - depends 
on the quality and efficiency of the human personnel which is to 
carry them out . If education is not spread widely over the community 
and its quality is not improved neither the efficiency nor the 
integrity nor the special sense of the workers will he equal to 
the challenge of ifche situation and even the best laid schemes will 
come to grief. Those responsible for educational planning realise 
that there are other needs of the people like the production of 
food and the supply of services which would necessarily command 
priority over schemes of social reconstruction. However, they are 
equally convinced that the various social services which are 
necessary to give the people a considerably better life here and 
now are not less basic or less urgent and that these ^ too,.ha,ve 
to be provided. Aa is pointed out by the Central Study Group, 'we 
can negelet these only at our peril - peril to the success of the 
plan as a whole, indeed to the entire concept of a Social Welfai’e 
Sta,te and a Socialist-Pattern of Society'. Education occupies a 
unique place among the social services. Xn the ultimate analysis, 
it alone can satfeguard this great experiment in democracy and 
constitutional development v;hich our country and our state axe 
making for ensuring thereby that the effo±s to improve the economic 
condition of the life of the people' are; uniformally successful. 

'IWUenever industrial -development has progressed, it has 
usually been preceded by a rapid expansion of 'educational facili- 
ties, leading to the introduction of universal and compulsory 
education/''. ’ 

, "Uhfortpna telly, while ' we- .recQgnise<jl that .universal educa- 
tiorri, .is' necessary ina-inly for. seG.urin^.'Sociajl 'jUBt'iG''e to all in 
accordance with the .preamble"’ to Conistituticjp , t^^ere,; is - no t 
suffic'.ient 'realxzation""‘bf the -ftict that the sues ess of all our 
prog-rainme a of , plan . development'''' ih---inextrle.ah.ll^..hQ^ : up with it. 
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If education could be em^isaged as a built-fn condition for econoTuic 

progress, expenditure on education will not 'be viewed as a lower or 

1 

deferable priority". 

The ooncern of the Government for education is manifested 

by the way financial provisions are made out of total revenues. 

During the financial year 1957-58, the Government of India spent 

Rs, 20, 97, 78, 189 out of total revenue of 8 , 1 8 , 70 , 84 ,-702 on education 

while receipts from that source amounted to only Rs , 68 , 66 , 490 . Thus 

the percentage -of expenditure on education to total revenue came to 

2.6. Correspondingly, the Government of Mysore spent during the 

same year Es . 9 , 00 , 1 9 > 227 out of a total revenue of 58,14,75,049, 

2 

while receipts from education came to be 1,43,03,807- The percentage 
of expenditure on education to the total revenue of the Mysore State 
thus worked at 15. 5- The figures for 1957-1958 are, taken in viev\; of 
the fact that the reorganised composite Mysore State had its first 
budget in that year. 

"The total expenditure on education in India may reach 3.2 
per cent of the national income by 1965-1966. Even considering the 
tentative proposals for the Fourth Plan, the total expenditure ■ on 
education may not exceed. 4-07 per cent of the .national income in 
1970-71".^ 


During the financial year 1964-65, the Government of Mysore 

had proposed to spend on education an amount of 21 ,91,50,000 out of 

the total budget estimated receipts of 1 1 1 , 06 , 03 , 000 on revenue 

account, giving a percentage of 19.7. Total receipts from ,e due nt ion 

4 

•were expected to be Rs . 1 ,.30, 07 ,000. 


General Education 


Second Plan Outlay ... &78 Lakhs ■ 

Third Plan Outlay ... 1,620 Lakhs^ 

The relevant 'directive principle of S late PoliGy( , Article 
45 oi the Cons'iitutibn) states: "The S'tate shall endeavour to 
provide, within a period of 10 yeairs from the d£;,te of commencement 


1. Government of My-jorb, Third ' Five Year Plan . Yo 1 :T . 1961, 

. pp ,.'3l 5-^316 . ■ 

2. Comptroller and Auditor General of dndia, 'CQmb:i,ne.d Finance and 
Revenu e Account s of the Centra l and State Gov^^iments in India 
for the year 1 ^;57-'i95» , 'i9bU. pu.ll .18 , 2T,Tl . -r “ 

3. ' D.M.ljanjundappia , ■ i'.jjhcpenditure ; 0 ;n Education' ,. paj)e:r presented at 
. the; Semi]^r on 'Educational Fihence’ heid ,at Dlnhrwrar in Octobei 

1964 _uhder this joint'- aiispices'^ of ■.Kannalak'hnivei it, y .and IndiaX 
' Gommitte’ecifqr Cullup'al FreedQ.Ta.j;.,Bombay.i', '1 . ■ , 

'4 . Dihector; ,:o f, ;I?rdnt:lng^ Slsitionery, an,d;.?P-kXlt‘atipn!eV" Annual Fln.ax 
• V : C.lal ' St.atetipr a.. t. ,(B.udget) .df the G-oyernm^ht"’ b'f ''Hys eVrh^ l'g64-65^ u 

5. Government o f Mysord," T hird''Flve' Yeai. 



of the Constitution, for free and compulsory education for all 
children until they complete the age of 14". The primary responsi- 
bility and emphasis of the State Governments is naturally on 
primary education. The Union Government has directed them to 
strive for the target of free and compulsory education up to the 
age of 11 hy' Secohd Plan period and of I4 by the Third Plan 
period. The following Table lists the provisions made, for general 
education during Plan periods excluding Collegia,te and Technical 
education. 


1 

TABLE NO. 7. 


PLAN OUTLAYS 

ON GLNiilRAL 

EDUCATION (in laktis 

of Ruppes) 

Head I 

? 

} 

I - Plan 
1951-' 55 

1 

» 

t 

1 ' 

II - Plan ; 

1956-'6l 4 

III - Plan 
1961~'66 

Prima.ry ' 

53.75 

Y 

» 

583 . 72 ' i 

■ 1 ,062 .21 

Secondary I 

4.49 

T 

Y 

155.24 ■ I 

307.64 

Other Schemes ! 

22.29 

I 

1 

Y 

54.78 : 

81 .87 

Tot al I 

9 

80.53 

T 

? 

. 793.74 . ^ ' i. 

1 , 451,72 


During the Third Plan period , . more than lOfo of the total 
outlay for general education was ear-marked , for primary education. 
Pre-primary education was not the direct respons ibility of the 
Government', but aid was given to private agencies which run pre- 
primary schools and facilities, for .the training of nursery school 
teachers were provided;. Because of increasing primary educational 
expansion, there is, pressure on secondary schools. The percenta.ge 
o.f high; sch 00 1 ; children to the total .numbe.i’ .of children of that 
age;' group who should have been in, high schools was 9.9,iu 1960-61. 
The Seconci Plan tried to raise it. to 12^ i How.ever more .than what 
is p.rovid,,ed nould npt -be. allocated in view of priorities and 
paucity Qf, funds;. Government Is’, therefore,; encouraging priva.te 
enterpriise dn the secondary and higher; education area, with 
liberal grants,; The - Government of . Mysor e have already .annuunced 
thei rr.idecision to make secondary educat ion, al so fr^e,with effect 
.'from ,t.he academic year 1966-67 accor diiOg,. ,to an order of the 
Departme nt of .Education; da^l^ad February, I 5 , 1966. There is an 
All 'India''.Council : fpr,' Secondary .Educat ion, to advise the. Govern- 
ment in .the ;,matter of . secondary, education.- .. . 


Technical Educatio n 

II,, PI an. outlay ^ La’khs 

III Plan outlay ■ .. . ■ 435-. 6 Laldis 

.‘j. ' h.":-' iv :,..j i - ..t 


1-';: -Source, M.ysore rl 9.5:1 ^,1961 ., ■■ Depart client^ of - PTibliQlty end 
,.,..fnforma,tion, Gpve.rnment of Mysore • 

2 . Gov.ernment of Mysore Thfrd’ ’Five ' Ye ' ar Plan , Vdl.l ,’1 961 ,p.329* 

%;■ " . Sayiv.u;|cta Kama tai^ Kanna'da_Ddil;^ Pehru.ary . 1 6 j "I 966 . 

4 . Government rrf Mysore. O^lhjitfd. EiVe. ■ i-d' feah, 'Vdl. .1,19 1 ,.p.341 . 




The, Third Five Year Plan of the Mysore State states; 


- "It is clear 'that the primary aim of government in a, Welfaici 
State is to raise the' standard of livinis; of the people, large 
scale industrial development and production are .the major factors 
influencing any nat ion-huilding activity intended to achieve this 
goal. As industries develop and production increases, the need 
for Engineers and Technologists will also increa,se correspondinglj 
and there should be ,an., equal increase in the number of skilled 
technicians and craftsmen. The Spens Report in 1938, advocating 
the need for the widest variety of curriculum for children at the 
high school stage, introduced the concept of Technical High School 
and emphasised the cultural and vocational value of this nevi/ type 
of schooling. The Sargent Report in 1944 stated that the conceptio 
3.nd the function of Technical Education as regards its aims and 
contents had been suitably enlarged in Western countries during 
recent years, and that consequently it .was desirable to emphasise 
right from the .beginning that, .any scheme of development of Technic! 


Education as an integral part of a National System must (a) link 
Education and Industry and (b) receive separate consideration as a 
form of training specially suited to certain aptitudes. All the 
world over, particularly since 1950, it has been recognised that 
technological advance is necessary for economic development. 
Therefore, when it is decided that the State shotild' send to school 
almost all its young people up to the age of 11 or 1 4 , it is most, 
important that the education given should be /appropriate. When 
moving from, as the report of the Working Group on Technical Eduoa- 
tion and Vocational Training calls it, the ’ Pupll-C e,ntered ' type ; 
of education towards the 'community-S't'ruc ture ' educat'lonal system i 
that is so designed as to take due account of the. means by T\/hich 
a State exists, iib becomes' very necessary to provdde-for more and! 
moie facilities for Vocational Training. The bias toward s scieiitif’.j 
knowledge has been indicated by the Government of India in their | 


Scientific Policy R'.esolution of the ^ 4th March 1958 when- they 
mentioned, ’The ’key to national prosperity apart from the spirit 


of the people lies, in the modern age,, in the affective combina- | 
tion of three factoars — Technology, Raw Materials , and Capital, | 
of which the first .is perhaps the most iniportant since the creatio| 
and adoption of ne\i scientific techniques can, in fact, make up 
for a deficiepcy . in. industrial resources and reduce demands on [ 
capital. But techno-logy can .oiqly grow dut of ' the'"s tudy' 'of ' scieute j 
and ^ Its applicatioiil ' . Correspondingly^. , tke tempo ' of- Indus.trial - ! 

Engineering a,ctivi,tiy,. in the Stat.e and' -^e •co'dntry hasWought atoul; 
a large demand -for ; suitably trained per ponnel in' recent yearSi 

there is also . a^gr^f^t appreciation % tfce -general public, of 



lechnlcal md Englnnerlrg Education. The prtaary ai.. of the echenies 
under TeehnioaL Education la than to provide adequate facllitiea to 
meet the technical manpower requirements ef the country and aleo to 
satisfy the public demand for Technical Education. 


"The success of the various Engineering and Industrial Schemes 
under the different Eive Year Plans of^the country v;ould depend to 
a, large extent on the availability of well-trained technical personnel 
as well as on equipment and r^aw materials. Those people trained under 
these development programmes would thus meet this vital need of the 
country". 


There is an Yll India Council for Technical Sducoation which 
reviews the needs and standard of technical education. The following 
figures indicate the growth of technical education in Mysore State. 


TABLE NO. 8.^ 

POSITION OE TECHNICAL INSTITUTIOIE AND STUDENT -INTAFE 
DUEINU PLAN PERIODS 


Item 


Position Second 
at the end Plan 
of the Target 

First Plan 


Achievements of the Second Plan Antici- 
pated 
Target 
by the 
end of 
the Thir 
plan 


position during each year 
56-57 -'57-58 58-59 59-60 60-61 


Engineering 
Colleges ; 


a) No .of Insts . 

6 

10 

7 

7 

8 

8 

10 


b) Intake 

430 

1 , 320 

550 

700 

950 

950 

1,320 

1 , 41 0 

Polytechnics: 

a) No. of Insts. 

14 

26 

14 

15 

22 

22 

26 


b) Intake 

1 ,464 

3,320 

1 ,464 

1,940- 

2,840 

2,840 

-3,080 

3,440 

Plan Scheme 
Expenditure 
( in Laldis) . 


272 

4.59- 

9.78 

1-7.. 45 

4-0 . 40 

80 . 00 

435.6 


Collegiate Education 

■5 

Third Plan outlay: Es. 1 48. '5;Q...La;Kas: , Ihl.-l-,...';. 

^^The Secondary Standard X is mainly mea nt _ as a terminal 
point/most students who will take- up vopa'tiona.l ,,,and technical 

1 • Government of Mysore, Third Five Yegtr Plan , • Yol.I) 1 961 ,pp. 341 -542 . 

2' pp. 343-345. ; ■■■ , _ 
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courses. A few students, with pmmising academic careers, are 
expected to join colleges for higher education. But these expec- 
tations are not fulfilled as there are still insufficient opening 
for the candidates with the Secondary School leaving Certificate 
or Pre-University Course qualifications. Moreover, there is an 
indiscriminate craze for higher education, just hecause there is 
nothing else to do, till employment is secured. Hence the prohlen 
of over-crowding is also to he found in colleges as in case of 
primary and secondary schools. In this context, the recent decisi 
taken in the meeting, held on October 16, 1965, of the Vice-Ohanc 
of Bangalore, Kama talc and Mysore Universities to restrict admiss 
to colleges to students who have .obtained at least 40^ of aggrega 
marks at the S.S.I.C., seems to be a step in the right direction 
it helps to some ex;tent to reduce over-crowding and to improve th 
standard .of educafion. 

In the light of -the r-ecommendations of, the University 

Education Committee headed by Ur A.l.Mudaliar , appointed in April 

1958 'to examine the organizational' and administrative patterns o 

the Mysore and Karnatak Universities and make suitable recommenda 
- . . , . *1 

tions for their re-drganizat ioh^ , "the Government of Mysore have 
amended the Karnatak and. Mysore University Acts in February 1965 
order to bring about uniformity between the different Universitie 
in the State. 

In addition to the provisions of the Education Department 
for the development, of education, there are other Uepa.rtme.nt s of 
the State Government which also allocate a part of theiz’ funds fo 
the purpose of eduC'-ation in their specialized field . Notable amon, 
them are the Depart;ment of Agriculture and the Department of Heal 


Agricultural Educ it i on 


As propoFjed in the Third Five Year Plan of Mysore State, 
the Mysore State. University of Agricultural Sciences, commonly 
known as the RuTal University, has been established in 1 965 to 

achieve complelje integration of . agricultural education, research 
and extension. ' 

Ag ricultural .\ fl esearch, Training and Education 

Both fundamental and applied re, search had be.en eaxmarked 
for developmt .'ut . The existing tvo agricultubal colleges in the 
State were e.v oected to provide the required facilittes A this 
a f, they only require to b® sufficiently equipp..ed . ’ The Third 


1 • Mysore igs 
Governmen'^ 


961 , the Department of Publicity 
of Mysore, Bangalore, 1961, p.152. 


and 


Information, 



Tech-iiiCcil end LnginneriTig Education.. Tho priinary airii of the schemes 
under Technical Education is thus to provide adequate facilities to 
meet the technical manpower req_uireinents of the country and also to 
satisfy the public demand for Technical Education. 

"The success of the various Engineering and Industrial Schemes 
under the different hive Year Plans of the country would depend to 
a large extent on the availability of well-trained technical personnel 
as well as on equipment and raw materials,. Those people trained under 
these development programmes would thus, meet this vital need of the 
country" . 

There is an All India Council for Technical Education which 
reviews the needs and standard of technical education. The follovning 
figures indicate the growth of technical education in Mysore Sta,te, 

TABLE WO. 8.^ 

POSITION OE TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS ANP STUPENT -INTAKE 
PURING PLAN PERIOPS 


Position Second 
at the end Plan ■ 
of the Target 
First Plan 


Achievements of the Second Plan Antici- 

4^.^ 3—^^ r- i pated 

positron during each year Target ' 

56-57 ' 57-58 58-59 59-60 60-61 Ij-jg 

end of 
the Thin 


Engineering 
[Colleges ; 


a) No. of Insts. 

b) Intake 

6 

430 

10 

1,320 

7 

550 

7 

700 

8 

950 

8 

950 

10 

1,520 

1 ,410 

Polytechnics ; 

a) No. of Insts. 

b) Intake 

14 

4,464 

-26 

3,320 

14 

1 ,464 

15 

1 , 940 , 

22 

2 ,840... 

22 

2,840 

26 

3,080 

3,440 

Plan Scheme 
Expenditure 
( in Lakhp ) 


272 ■ 

4.59 

9.78 

. 17.45 

-■■4 O'. 4' 

80.00 

435^6 


Collegiate Education 

Third Plan outlay: Rs^1'48.-50 -l 


^ The Secondary Standard 2 -is 
point/most students who will tato . 

1. Government of Blysore, Third ; ,. 4 ; 

2 - pp. 343 - 545 . .. 4 ,....,.... 

3 .^ Ibid . p.339h- ■' V , h' 


terminal 
. technical 

Vol. 1,1961 ,pp.341“342. 



courses. A fev/ students, with promising academic careers, sire 
expected to join colleges for higher education. But these expec- 
tations are not fulfilled as there are still insufficient openings 
for the candidates with the Secondary School leaving Certificate 
or Pre-University Course Uu-alifications . Moreover, there is^ an 
indiscriminate craze for higher education, just because there is 
nothing else to do, till employment is secured. Hence the problem 
of over-crowding is also to be found in colleges as in case of 
primary and secondary schools. In this context, the recent decision 
taken in the meeting, held on Octoher 16, 1965, of the Vice-Ohancel 
of Bangalore, Karnatai?; and Mysore Universities to restrict admissio 
to colleges to students who have obtained at least ^Qfo of aggregate 
marks at the S.S.I.C., seems to be a step in the right direction as 
it helps to some extent to reduce over-crowding and to improve the 
standard of education. 

In the light of the ' recommendations of the University 
Education Committee headed by Dr A.l.Mudaliar , appointed in April 
1958 'to examine the organizational and administrative patterns of 
the Mysore and Karnatak Universities and make suitable recommenda- 
tions for their re-organization ' \ the (Government of Mysore have 
amended the Karnatak and Mysore-JJniver sity Acts in Pehruary 1965 in 
order to bring about ' uniformity between the different Universities 
in the State , . . , 

In addition to the provisions of the Education Department 
for the . development of education, there are other Departments of 
the.. State .Goyernment wtiich also allocate a part of their .funds for 
the purpose of education in their specialized field. Notable among 
them are the Department of Agriculture and the Department of Health. 

Agricultural Education 

As proposed in the Third Five Year Plan of Mysore State, 
the Mysore State Universit _ 5 ,r of Agricultural Sciences, commonly 
known as the Rural University, -has been, e stabllshed in 1965 to 
achieve complete integration of agricultural education, research 
and extension. 

Agricu ltirral Research, Training and Education ' - . 

Both fundamental an(^|. applied research l)aad been earmarked 
for development. The existifjig two agriculturaX colleges in the 
State were -expected to prov;i‘.de the required facilities in this 
behalf-; they only require tg/i b® sufficiently equipped. The Third 

1 951-1 961 . .the De}.^artment of Puhlicity and Information, 

GoverHrniWnfMysore, B;2j-igal.ope,, 1961, p.-r52'. 
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plan of ITyso re proposed the development of agricultural colleges 
as follows; 

i) To pi ovide a.dd.itional facilities for. teaching pre- 
prof essioiic.! agr J-Oi.il tui ci.l courses at the colleges and. to increase 
admissions for the degree- courses ; 

ii) to provide facilities for post-graduate instruction 
in the, existing colleges in more and more subjects; 

iii) to expand the Pathology, Entomology, Botany and 
Chemistry sections ; and 

iv ) to depute research and technical personnel of the 
department for higher training at home and aborad. 

2 

/agricultural Extension and Training 

With the increasing coverage of rural areas in the State 
under National Extension Service Scheme, there is greater need of 
village-level workers at the rate of 10 V.L.Ws. for each block. 
There were in 1961 five Gram-Sevak Training Centres in the State 
to tra'in V.L.Ws, far two years. In addition. Home Science wings are 
attached to the G.T.Cs, to train Gram-Sevikas at the rate of 2 foi’ 
ea,ch block. Of a. total outlay of Rs. 1,020 lakhs on agricultural 
production for Third Plan period, the activities concerned with 

3 

agricultural education claim the following: 


a) 

Agricultural research 

Rs 

. 207.43 

lakhs 

b) 

Agricultural education 

n 

46.10 

II 

c ) 

Extensio'n training administra- 
tion. 

II 

72.25 

II 


Total 

M 

325-78 

n 


Medical Education 

Mysore is not an exception to the siiruation of chronic 
shortage of doctors, especially in fhe rural areas. To achieve 
a norm ( recoriniended by the Bho.re Committee) of one doctor for 
every 2,000 population, it was estimated in 1961 that the State 
requires abcjut 10,000 doctors and the Government . felt that it 
would he vecy difficult to achieve this target by 1971. With a 
view to mee-i, -bhis shortage, the Government started, two new 
medicaj. colleges and four medical schools in the State. In view 

1. Gijvernme nt of Mysore, Third E ive Year ?.L g:n,Vol.I, 1961, p ._1 3 

2. Iblfl , p.131. ; - .. . 

3. Ibi d, p. 132 . , . hv 
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of -tile 'rapid development of me, dip al education in the country and 
in order to meet the requirements of specialists in the State, 
the Government have upgraded some of the departments in the medical 
colleges for introducing post-graduate courses. 

Training of medical and para-medical personnel is also one 
of the important functions of the ledical Department. The Ciovern- 
nient have also fully recognised the need' for development of the 
indigenous systems of medicine, viz. iyurveda and Unani. 



PIET - I. SEGTION-III. 

2. GOVERNTilEFT POLICY TOWlEDS PRIVITE EDUCATIOHAL BODIES 

Even today, the general attitude of the , peo.ple in India 
towards life and its problems is fatalistic and if something of 
human effort is conceived of as powerful enough in changing their 
lot, it is invariably governmental action which is so regarded. 

This paternalistic image of the government still persists inspite 
of the programmes of community self-help. As indicated in Pile 
63-1^11®^ psirts of this Report, the initiative in the cause of 
education at the beginning of the modern period came from missiona- 
ries, and from nationalist liberals who believed in the constructive 
approach to . ga n freedom for India. In their broad plan for prepar- 
ing India for ultimate freedom, education had the top priority, Ishwar 
Chandra Vidyasagar, M.G.Ranade, G.K.Gokhale, B.G.Tilak, and Madan 
Mohan Malviya , were pioneers in the field of education as they were 
in other aspects of their mission. Their example was followed by 
many others in different parts of the country. 

In this part of the country, the first English schools to 
start were those of the IMisslons in Mangalore (e^-Madras). The first 
high school in the ex-Bombay Karnatak area was the Beynon Smith High 
School, Belgaum (1832) opened by the Methodist Church. The second 
high school to be started also in Belgaum was Government Sardars ' 

High School (1850) and in 1856 St. Paul's High School was started 
by the Roman Catholic Ghui'ch of Goa. In .Dharwar District, the Basel 
Mission High .School (1863) V'as started by a German Mission. , Probably 
the necessity arose because of the need of English education for the 
children of European railit.'iry .personnel stationed in these places. 

AS Karnatak had been divided into five parts under five different 
governments till 1956 , eei.cli part had developed its ovm . characteri&'tios 
but in igach the role of private initiative in the cause of education 
had been considerable. 


■ The moat ifflpor cant educational society in the Bombay-Karnata.k 
area is the Karnatak , 'jiberal. Education Society ( the ersti.'hile 
Karnatak Lingayat Ed, j. jaPion Society) ,• Belgaum, founded in the year 
1916 , which today rrjh 23 edi^cational institutions ranging from 
nursery school uptu degree level institutions including engineering 
and medical collegefj. The second educational ■ trust to come -forward 
was the Janata Silraliana Samiti, started' in 1 947 , with headquarters 
at Dharwar. It, manages 9 educational institutions, ranging from 
the certificate ^,n.d diploma level upto. the degree level.. It,, also 
runs, a„re,search Institute Tieretlre mw.' tiore societies and: trusts , 
sbme. of ,' whi,Qh 'v^ill, descriheotin>9-e^aii'''i^ ^Part III ■- 0 nroase.:-..&tudi,e,^^ 
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As pointed out elsewhere in this Report (p.7>, in the 
erstwhile Mysore area, since the heginning the initiative had 
come froTA the , rulers of Mysore in providing educational facilities 
The first college in the State v/as thus started in 1 ■ >37 and a 
University in 1916. AS early as the 1840s,, the Mysor ; rulers start, 
two Rnglish Schools, one in Mysore and another in Bangalore, at 
their own cost.^ In Mysore , .prohahly the earliest so;ietits to 
follow the Christian enterprise in education' w ere th ; Shai'ada' Vilai 
Education Society (1919) follovjed hy the Jagadguru S iri Slivarathn 
swar Mahavidya Peeth in 1935. There are also several othea- societif 
which will le discussed later in Part III of the Reptrt. 


The G-overnment , including even the Biitish' r ;glnie , have 
always appreciated tie constructive approach Of huch educf tio.nal 
societies and have "been giving • grants-in-'aid ’to edUcitionnl insti- 
tutions run hy' them. In order to maiht'ai'n uniformity in si;andards 
of education and' preve.'nt mal-administration and misu'ie of funds, 
the Government exercises supervision and control ove.' these insti- 
tutions. Such control and supervision do not, however, amount to 
actual administration. Thus aubject to such restrict: .ohs as are in 
public interest, educational ins ti1;utions have ben e'ljoying a,utononi 
in day to day administration. The mesris of control by the Governmen 
are recognition, grant s-in-aid, an:, inspection. Vilhil'-/ speaking -on a 
bill for granting recognition* to high schools conducted by private 
bodies in the Union Territory of DtU.hi, the Central llducat'ion 
Minister, Sri, M.O.Chagla said on .'.Tovember ' 30 1 965 . that while 
appreciating the services of private ii^'titutions in the field of 
secondary education, the Government j-lso' -wishes to secure the 
co-operation of private agencies in i: s expansion. The Minister sait 

that he will not accept the charge thu : the Government is not- 
encouraging private initiative . ' He" addt d that while he- .’Would ,, 
recognize the need for experimentation and for the . auto nony of .,,the 
educational institutions, he would also underline . the,, fact •.■that 
there was need for the supervision of private institutions to check 
maladministration and misuse of funds - Th.i-S ' sums up the present 
policy of the Governnent of inctia towards private educational .. 
bodies . . ' ' cr. , ■ , 


Pre-primary Education 


. . . ..Today ..nursery, education is not the ''t'es^onsibility ' of : the 

State. Governmenti , hoTOyer , liberal gran, ts aV ' o'- a'dvahchd to private 
bodies , ^ through., t.hp hudgetp of ^ Educa-tioh 'and''' "Social Welfare' iPapart- 


ments, Thpr Education Departmehf give S' grant's “vl-n-aid'-tbl-rural.'.'. 


T, 


Eepartmenitj Qf , . Public, Ihs,_t,ruc1:id.n Tin , Mysore’',' T he, ' '[Repb f t of t-he 
Educational. Survey ih'Bysdrd "- T^58V iPart l-vU.V Bangalore ,-1 9,^1 -P 
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2, Samyukta Karnataka ( Kannada Daily ), ..Dated. ;.heceHib,er, 1 1965. 
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pre-pr imary sciiools at 70^ of tlie s.uthorised expenditure to urban 
pre-primary ochoola at 5 O 5 S- In addition, training facilities for 
pre— primary teaciier -training are made in the. existing training 
colleges. During 1964-65, there were seven such training institu- 
tions in the .State.. 


Of the total of 465 pre— primary schools in the State under 
the Department of Educo,tion during 1964-65, only 5 were run by the 
government and 2 by semi-government agencies. 

Primary Education 


In the erstwhile Mysore and Hyderabad areas primary educa.tion 
fromthe beginning has been managed by the princely governments. In 
ex-Mysore, the Government had handed over primary education to the 
District Boards during 1930-1941, but the object of compi’lsory 
pi’imary education could not be fulfilled by these Boards beenuse of 
paucity of funds. Hence the Government resumed control of prima.ry 
education in 1941 . ' In ex-Bombay and ex-BJadras areas public initia- 
tive had been sougBit by the provincial governments through local 
self-governing agencies and the private primary school , committees . 
This Was in pursuance d'f the general . pollc y of the. British Government 
to associate the people, with administra.tion and to handover some 
subjects of governence to the popularly elected ministries. 


In Bombay Karnatak, District-School-Boards were established 
as a part of District Local Boards, in the late twenties of the 
century under the Primary Education Act of 1923, to look after and 
maintein prirn£.i.ry schools. Both the District local Board and its 
specific: educa.tional body, the District School-Board, were semi- 
government " age no ies with mixed personnel of government oificials 
*ahd ■ popularly . elected representatives. Prior to this most of the 
primary schoa.ls were run by the. Government . Subseq.uently the Bombay 
Primary Education Act was amended in- 1947 to. revise and improve 
the, pewers and func t ions of the- Schc ol Boards . It came Into force 
-in. 1949 . This Act' -a till- governs the working of District School 
Boards in the Bombay .Karn at ak area, though .their parent ,)odies, 
the D.l.Bs -are now defunct. These Lchool Boards, consist 12 to 16 

members,' (, mo )^t of' them edected sr&i a few nominated .3n the, basis of 
representation to' womeii, sc he dule-c'- castes and mino^ ity, religious 
groups). and an Administrative Of freer .who represent s .-the,. :St,ate 
Education Department. Under the liombay Primary Education Act of 
1923 , the District School Board Iiid po'^’er , to appeinb .ij^s, . . 0 ^^^ staff 


1 . 


Department of Public iristrug -on in Mysore 
Eduoational Survey in BJyg-or^.:i_L9^>' 


, The Re.porb: of 
- I, Pangihlore', 1961 

p. 17 . 
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including teaching , ' establishment and inspection. In 19,3,8 the 
inspectorate was transferred to the control of the iducation 
Department and only teaching 8 .nd ministerial staff vas left 
with the Bo.grd with only administrative powers,. The Bo arfi could 
appoint minis teriei staff and the Administi’ative Officer could 
appoint teaching, staff. 


, Under the Bombay Primary Education Act of 1 347 > the rules 
of appointment were changed and a, new. committee, known as 'the 
staff Selection CorriLiittee' of the Board, came into being compris- 
ing the follov?ing : (' ) the Chairman of the D.S.B. (non-oi f icial ) ; 
(2) the District Educational Of fleer | and (3) the i Iministrative 
Officer of the D.S.B, Both the . latter* are official repre.sentatives. 
how the Board is responsible for administration and the Department 
of Education for insuection and curriculum. 


As for the finances of the Boards, almot' th tj whole expendi- 
ture is met by the lovernment , the only other sources of the Bo.ards 
being part of the Local Fund -Cess which is . levied, oa land re, venue 
( at the rate of 8 pais e out of 19 paise levied on 3 a,ch rupee of 
land revenue) and fee receipts. V\fhile appointi.ng staff, the Boards 
adhere to the rules of recruitm.ent of the Government. The general 
policy of the Government towards private primary schools has been 
oiie of making them over to the .management of the D.S.,.B., and in 
the areas where such Boards are absent, to the Department itself. 
In ex-Mysore, and ex-Eyde.rabad areas the.re are 'no School ,Boards 
and hence the D.E.C. is responsible both for administration and 
inspection of pri.mary sc.'lools. • 


The' Bombay .Act o-'; I'QA? a.lsc made provision for the ?.''[unicipa- 
School Boards which had/created undu^r the Act of 1884, for the 
administration of primar '/ schools wibhin the municipal limits on 
the same principles whic; i governed the B.S-.Bs ,vi/ith the exception 
that; the grant to Municipal School Boards will be to - the extent 
of 50fo of their total 0 >p,onditure. In addition' to D.S.B and M.S.B. | 
schools, tne Government :x ty run its own primary schools wherever ■ 
necedsary, as for example, government: primary schools- attached 
to Government teacber tra; ning' colleges . Ther.e,'are puite a.; few 
prim-ary schools rur by private committees and, Individuals. The 
following Table, on page 2'! .gives the.- Bistric tiwise number of 
pr+foarysch 00 Is,* according: j o': 'management for the : year, 1964 - 65 . 

Secondary Education , ' 


the Stat(,.„t).f,,. Mysore, there are 4 types of 

secondary ■SelibolsLr'Thesevfiied'^''' .i '1 ; I, - 3^ u'. I- ^ ' '3 
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TABLE NO.gJ 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. BY MANAGEMENTS ( 1964-65 ) 


SI. No. District 

. Number of Primary Schools Tot.al 

Government Non-Govemment 

1 . Bangalore City 

253 

296 

549 

2. Bangalore Rural 

2,499 

42 

2,541 

3. Kolar 

2,039 

29 

2,068 

4 . Tumkur 

2,262 

147 

2,409 

5 , Mysore 

1 , 966 

71 

2,037 

6 . Mandya 

1 ,375 

5 

1 ,380 

7. Coorg 

338 

15 

353 

8. South Kanara 

338 

1 ,.067 

1 ,405 

9. Chitradurga 

1,506 

74 

1 ,580 

10. Chic Iona galur 

1,146 

21 

1,167 

1 1 . Hass an 

1,669 

63 

1 ,732 

12. Shimoga 

1,718 

20 

1 ,738 

13- Bellary 

497 

541 

1,038 

1 4 . Bidar 

680 

4 

684 

1 5 . GulLarga. 

1,478 

6 

1,484 

16. Raichur 

1,255 

11 

1 ,266 

17. Belgaurn 

2 ■ 

1 ,920 

1 ,922 

18. Bijapur 

— 

1 ,927 

1 ,927 

19. Dharwar 

— 

1,886 

1 ,886 

20, North Kanara 

— 

1,373 

1 ,373 

Total 

21 ,021 

9,518. 

30,539 


Note ! In the Districts o f South Kanara, Bellary and ex-Bonihay 

Karnatak area, the Non-Go vemmont Schools are mostly under 
Brand managements. . ■ 


TABLE NO . 1 0? 

HIGH SCHOOLS: BY MANAGEMENTS, DISTRICTWISE (1964-65) 


Name of the Dist. 

Govt . 

Tq.& Dist. 
'Bo ar d . 

B. G. 

Municipal Aided 

Un- 

aided 

B. G, 

Total 

_ Ij. 

Tot a,; 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 


1 .Bangalore City 

4 

3 



10 

5 

26 

22 

■30 

18 

69 

49 

118 

2. Bangalore Rural 

6 

1 

3 

— 

10 

- 

7 

- 

32 

4 

58 

5 

63 

3 .Kolar 

4 

1 

6 

— 

8 

2 

9 

4 

32 

- 

59 

7 

66 

4 . Tumkur 

7 

2 

8 

. ^ 

4' ■ 

- 

23 

- 

35 

2 

77 ■ 

4 

81 

5 -Mysore 

8 

2 

21 

1 

6 

3 

20 

10 

10 

1 

65 

17 

82 

5. Coorg 

' 5 


— 

■ ^ 

— 

— 

13 

2 

12 

- 

30 

2 

32 

7 .Mandya 

6 


10 

■. ^ 

6 

- 

1 1 

■ 2 

10 

1 

43 

3 

46 

3. South Kanara, 

1 1 

3 

21 ■ 


1 


42 

15 ^ 

1,7 

7 

98 

25 

123 

3 .Chitradurga, 

6 

2 

7 

— ' 

8 

- 

19 : 

2 

16 

- 

56 

4 

60 

l.Chikkamagalur 

■ 6 

— 

6 

1 

4 

- 

7 

2 

7 

— 

30 

3 

33 

1 .Hass an 

9 

3 

25 

— 

7 

-- 

9 

2 

5, 

1- 

55 

6 

61 

7. Shimoga 

g 


17 

2 

8 

3 

1 1 

3 

i 6 

- 

61 

8 

69 

LDharwar 

‘1 

1 

2 


8 

— 

64 

12 

&' 

2 

81 

15 

96 

i-Bijapur 

2 

4 

2 

— 

2 


40 

1 


- 

61 

5 

66 

LBelgaum 

2 




3 


80 

10 

17 

- 

102 

10 

112 

5. North Kanara 

2 

.«■ 



2 


54 

, 4 

9 

.1 

67 

5 

72 

7.Gulbarga 

,22 

1 


— 

— 

- 

28 

3 

3 


53 

4 

57 

1 .Raichur. 

1 5 

2 




— 

— 

10 

7 1 

5 


30 , 

3 

33 

3 . Bidar . 

9 

1 


— 


— 

9 

- 

4 

- 

22 

1 

23 

3, .Bell any ■ , 

2 

2 

15 

- 

4 

- 

7 

2 

6-'- 

— 

34 

,4 

38 


„ Total ~~~ : 136 28 1 4 9 4' 91 13- 489 97 287' ^7 1 , 151 180 1^31 

5^6 ~ B - Boys? G == Girls. 

■'Be^rtment, of Buhlio Inst^^uction, Loyernmen'-t of Myso re , JH^d Bo ok on 
S^Noation 1964-65 ., Bangalore, 1 965, ■ p..42. ' 

" . ■■■ y'' V^'v "r''-; - , 
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1) Owned and run by the State Government 

2) Owned and run by the Central Government 

3) Owned and run- by the local self-governing agencies 

like- MuniGipalities,_ Taluka Boar ds and 

. District Boards. 

4) Privately owned and run high schools. 


Just as there are D.'s.Bs for primary education, in the , 
ex-Mysore and ex-Madras areas there were District Boards on the ; 

model of District local Boards of Bombay-Karnatak which had, as f 

one of the responsibilities,, the management of secondary education,' 
They did not enter the field of primary education which Vi/ns the 
concern of the Government, is District Boards have become defunct ■ 
there, the high schools managed hy these hoards have been "handed I 
over to the Taluka Developme.nt Boards. f 

If we--look a|^the figures of high schools according to 
management types in/state we can understand the respective respon- 
sibilities in- the field of secondary education. The figures pertain 
to the academic year '1964-65. 

Table No . 1 0 shows that, of the total of 1331 secondary ^ 
schools in Mysore State, 164 are Government schools, 257 are semi- 
government and th® remaining, 910 are private ones. This indicates 
that for the State as a whole, 69^ of the secondary schools arc 
run hy the private management', the remaining 3 If' being: shared 'by' "' 
government and 'semi-governmental .agencies , where the roll,' of the > 
semi-governmQntal ..agencie s .is pyorainant , as compared to I, he govern- 
ment ones. ' 


The finances of the high schools run by local se If-governit/ 
agencies and the private managements ai-e governed by the grants-in- 
aid code for secondary,.. education in Mysore State: 'with the . object 
of extending and improving secular instruction in the State, a sum : 

mon.ey is annually alloted by the Government for iistrlbution as 
g ant in aid to v,hoolp and other educa.tional institutions amder' ' 
the private management and local bodies subject to the conditions \ 
herein aftor specified"'.^ ■ ■ t 


^ ^ ^ The code specifically lays down that all grants shall be . ; , 

cind c -,,1 principles of strict religious neutrali'^y 
for the requirements of each institution, 
-n or the fund s_ aval: La hie . The' rates of the different grants, are;,' 
as ollows. (a) MainteLoance grants; 80%' of root cost in'urban areas, i 
^ population Of 50,000 and__more , and 85% in rural areaBh ' ‘ 


'■ BfeffiPsiTSM f°f sepqnd'axy 's chool s ■in iffyso ro 7^ta'te,> | 
1962). , L ’Stationery and -Fubl ic:^i 0 ns | 
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("bj building and other grants; 50 %, of the initial cost subject to n 
limit of 1 lakh of rupees; (c) youth tours; full, cost of T.A. and 
D.A. of teachers accompanying the stud,ents ( discontinued "because 
of economy measures of the emergency) plus l /3 of the travel expenses 
of the students; and (d) additional discretionary grants. 

Appointments in these schools are made according to condition 
laid down in the code. The posts have to be advertised in the leading 
local news-papers and the applications are considered by a selection 
committee consisting of the representatives of the managing co mini tteo 
head of the institution and one educationist nominated by the Manag- 
ing Committee. The selection committee recommends suitable candidates 
and the appointment is made by the management. If the appointment is 
notin order of merit, the management shall have to record the reasons 
for doing so in writing and . obtain . the approval of the Department 
for such cases . 

With the IWysore Government's decision to mak.e secondary 

education completely free, the necessity to revise the present grants- 

1 

in-aid code has arisen. In this connection, some 'views expressed at 
the second conference, held ab Dharwar on November 20, 1965» o.f 
privately managed secondary schools in Bombay Karnatak, may be noted 
along with the Government's opinion there on. 


As chief-guest on the occasion, Sri J .P.Naik, Secretary to 
the Education Cominiasion of India made some observations. He said 
that even in independent India it is saddening to find the good old 
feudal system in educational administration and our ideas on educatio 
need to be changed. He also referred to the still persisting disparlt 
in pay-scales of college teachers and school teachers, which was hnnd 

down- to us by the British. The follov^ing views were expressed at tlie 
Conference in .the form of resolutions ^ 


1) The Government of Mysore has issued 

enhanced D.A. '^and H.R.A* io the staif by the 


orders for payment of 
managements as per 


existing granis-ln-aid rules with, effect from April 1, '9^5 and July 

'1, 1965. 'This has increased 'the"f inane iai burden on the -private 

managements and hence the Governnient should pay the entire incret. 


as advance grants. 


2) The present. Income of .tiio sehoblB from fees and government 

grants is eaual to total recurpjf.ng; expanses. -When fee income oease. 
with free- s'ecendary education, the Center enc e felt that the entire 
recurring expenditure must b 0 b.<9mo by.:.the- Government. ( The new 
grant-in aid_ code is being' Vor^Qd , out 'V' .. . 


1 . Samyukta K:arnataka ( Kannada Daily ), November 30, 1965- 
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3) In' order to meet the needs of post-graduate teachers in 

standard XI of the higher- secondary schools, the aovernment deputed 

its own teachers for post-graduate studies and granted advronce 

increments to such of them as returned with a post-graduate degree. 

But such a benefit of pay was not admissible to teachers with Master 

degrees in private institutions . The aggrieved teachers had made a 

representation tha.t they too be treated on an epual footing. The 

Conference also stated that to meet their immediate need of standard 

XI, they had recruited teachers with a benefit of two advanoe-incre- 

ments even in the absence of eligibility of such extra cost for 

grants. ( The Education Minister o f Mysore ha.d announced that such 

■ ' ' V 

benefits to teachers will he eligible for coverage by grants.) 

4) One of the reasons for the deteriorating standards of 
secondary education was said to be the liberal promotion of primary 
students of standard VII owing to lack of effective public examina- 
tion for that standard. This state of .affairs needed to bo remedied 
according to the Conference. ( Sri S.R.Kanthi, Education Minister, 
has announced that in future there will be effective publiq .examina- 
tion of the primary final class through a system of district level 
evaluation- of answer-papers in place of the present local evolua- 
tion.)^ 

Collegiate Education 

'Today there are 4 universities in the Sijate of Mysore to 
supervise and co-ordinate the educational activities of the colleges 
in the State, The first of these, the University of 'Mysore, was 
started by the Maharaja of Mysore in 1916 to cater to the needs , of 
his State. ' Kama tak University was established - in 1950 by the then 
Government of Bombay in puraudnce of its policy of providing a 
university for each linguistic and culture-group in the State and 
hence this University was expected to cater to the needs of the 
four Kannada districts of the theh Bombay State, ifter the re- ' 
organisation of. states in 1956, the 3 Kannada district s of the 
the Hyderabad State, viz. , Gulbt^rga, Bidar and' Raiohur , also . ccme 
under the jurisdiotion of Karna.tak University, j^ccording ' to the 
Mysore Act o f February 1965, again some re-allocation of jurisdic- 
tion was effected whereby the TDtatrlct of Bellary came' under the 

jurisdiction of Karnatak Unive. rsjty, while- a few colleges in South 
Kanara, so for 'Lender, the . .Jurisjdicstlon -of ; Karnatak University ■, .were 
transferred to Mysore UniVersrit y,-, Eang.alor.e .Univ.e.rsity-, e.stablished 
by the Government of- Mysbr e i.nv1.964.,,^ is vP-urely re.-sidential , in, n^tur 

Karnataka ( Kann jj^ily ■' )■')■' > Uovemb e f ' 25 ,, 1 'g 65 i'' ' 

2, Ibid -, -u.,, 
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and. only the locn,l colleges are its constituents, With the esta- 
hlishment of the Mysore State University of Agricultural Sciences 
at Hebbal (Bangalore) in 1 965, all the agricultural and veterina.ry 
colleges in the State were placed under its jurisdiction. 


According to their sta.tutes of founding, the universities 
are entrusted with the responsibility of co-ordination, supervision 
and determination of educational standards in the colleges under 
their jurisdiction. ’Ihereas recognition of priina,ry and secondary 
educationa,! institutions rests with the Department of Education 
itself, recognition of collegiate institutions is vested in the 
universities through the process of affiliation. IIo private college 
can hope to get government grants if it is not affiliated to a, 
university. It can be said that the control of the Education Depart- 
ment over collegia, te institutions is mainly financial, through the 
Collegiate Education Department and the Indian Audit Department. All 
these authorities have sufficient powers to see 'tliat colleges under 
their jurisdiction impart secular education alone, irrespective of 
the denomination or c ommuna.1 basis of the ma.nagements. which actually 
start and conduct the colleges. 


As in the case of secondary schools, the major sources of 
income for the colleges are; (1) different types of fees and income 
from government compensa,tion for loss of fee income on account of 
freeships and scholarships; (2) government grants; and (3) contri. 
button by the managements through subscription, co llection, and 
public donation. Till 1964 the rates of Tees-- charged" as well as the 
percentages of governraont grants .differed in di.fferent regions of 

the new State as each merging area was governed by the previous 
administrative. rules. While the State .Government was busy in formu- 
lating a uniform pattern of fees and grants, there were agitations 
by the student coirmiunity both for and against the move, depending 
upon the ma,nner and extent of their priveleges being affectea . 
Therefore, the government thought it. proper to entrust the issLie to 
an impartial committee and appointed ■'the Education Integration,, 

Committee . 


' Taking .-.into consideration the recommendations of the above 
committee and the need -for ' uniform rule s applicable to all aided 
colleges (Arts, Science, Commerce and law) applicable to the entire 
new State-, the Government of Mysore formula, ted a hew ' Grant-in-aid 
lode of ;t.h0 Mysore Collegiate Education Department,’ under their 
ordep,,.E0.EDv22/UGC/60, dated .August 7, ;1964, which came into effect 
ftom tbs financial ye^j^ ■ 19 S 4 :~ 65 > ' The _Gode ^states its aim as, follows 

, .,_ "With th-o object o’f encouraging, private ,,enterp,rlse in 

higher education provision la made annually in the State Budg^ 
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payment of grants -in-aid to affiliated colleges under tiie px-ivste 
management. The payments of sudh 'grants are subject to the rules in 
this code" . 

The code defines a private college as a college affiliated 
to any of the universities in tide State and imparting sound jocular 
instruotl'on . Some of the general conditions governing grants which 
are of significance for the present study nviy he noted: 

. ’’hule 10 (iii) no grant wiir he payahle to an inetitution 
v/hioh, refuses, admission to. any pupil merely on the ground 
■ of the caste or oommunity to which he ;helong:s or heoausc- 
the pupils have secured a.. low percentage of incxrks’,; 

"iv) : to an institution which, talces ..part in political 
agita.tio,n directed against tlie . authority of the Covornment, 
or inculcates opinions tending to excite feelings of 
political disloya,lty or disaffection among the. pupils". 

"vi)sto an institution which spends any portion of its 
income for purposes unconnected with the institution". 


"Eule 14 : No grant, of ai y, kind ' shall, be pay able to a 
college which has a surplus or balance on hand of Rs . 1, lalch 
or mors" . 

Teaching or Maintenance CTrgaft ' , : ^ 

■"Rule, 1 16 (a),s, the amount of -grant fo b^ paid in any ono : 
year . to the., college .shall not exceed .2/3rds, of , the- excess of the 
’ approved,':, maintenanc e '. over, the direct receipts ... ■ 

. ■ , 5 ^) .niajciraum. amount of gpant, admissible 

shall no t,.^ be more than , -g- of the '-approved maintenance exu-enditure ' " . 


"Rule 20; grant of fee income « A grant 'equal to the IdSs 
of fee income is -paid to a college '^ 'adcount 'of‘ av’jprd of fee 
concessions, scholarships carrying freeships or half-f tee 'Alps 
includiixg refund of .fe.cs, . ^This amount Ijyill gonsti-tute .part of fee 
income while, calculating direct receiphs". .. . 


Building Grants ' 


^ 'Rule 22 : .:A .-graht . oiot., ’6X0:06 ding" ,hal,f , of , the, tptal .expenditure 

mdj be .sanctioned 'to .a,., edit ege Such grhntigc .are, .subject 

to ,a, ceiling ■ limit of Rs!.x50 , 0Q0/-r.,'-per,.,’,year, iiQ. , any-., si, ngle .<■, foliage . 

■ '^Rfuile 31 ; "It shall' be' nom'petpmt' fdt.’the 'iepa^^ to 
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fortid the use of such buildings or any portion there of, for such 
purposes as arc considered by the Department to be inconsistent with 
the object of the grant". 

Equipme nt , Grant s , . 

"Rule 33: Grants may be sanctioned for the purchase of 
articles of equipments required for the bonafide use of a college 
upto ‘50fo of their value, subject to annual ceiling limits specified". 

In addition .to,, the State .Govemroent .grants, Cenral - Government 
grants for higher education are channelled through the U.G.C. end 
most of the costs o f" developme-nt- and "diversification in the field s 
of study are financed by this body. 

The follow :’ng Table gives the total number of colleges in 
’the State with the break up figures according to .management ' type 
and area: of specialization for the academic year 1963-64. 

TABLE MO.II.'' 


GC LIEGES BY lOJAGED'lENT ( 1 ) 


Type 

Univers 

ity 

Affiliated 

Colleges 

Total 

G, 

.Total 

Colleg 

es 

Government 

Pricate 





k.u. 

M.U. 

K.U. 

M.U. 

K.U. 

mVu. 

K.U. M.U. 


Arts Science 
and Commerce 


2 

1 

15 

24 

29 

' 27 

46 

73 

Teachors ' 
Training 

1 


2 

2 

* 

9' 

3 

1 1 

14 

Engineering 

- 

1 

- 

2 

4 

8 

4 

1 1 

15 

Medical 

— 


1 

6* 

2 

1 

3 

7 

10 

law 

J ' 

- 

- 

1 

" 4 '" ' 

'4 

5 

5 

10 

Agriculture 

... 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

'' 1. 

2 

Veterinpjry 

- 

- 

- ... 

1 

- 


. - 


1 

Tochno logy 


- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 


1 



3 

■ 5, 

29 

. 34 . ... 

51 

. 43 '' 

83 ; 

126 

Total of 'K.U 

■ '■ ■ 7 


34 


8.5 


126 




Note. - K.IJ. = Karnatak Universi.ty, M,.U. .= Mysore University. 
*Includes one ; Medical. School and one Mental Health, Institute 
■h’, at Bangalore. 


■ ' "Wher-eas , under Karnatak. University , 77?^ of colleges are 
7 'run by private managements and ' 2-55^ by ' the Grovernment and: the Univer- 
'.O'-sity , under lUy-Bore’'; University, these percentages are. 61 ■ and 59 
r.espectlvely . The reason for comparativeiIVy--mo-re-"-G'oyornment Colleges 
in the old-Mysore firea is to be' found in the initi.^tiye taken by 

.1. .Source ; Annual Reports of 'Mysore and Karnatak Universities for 

i9,6:3-6'.4 .v'. h' 
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the Mysore Government in providing colleges in places where there 
v/ere none previously. 

The following Table gives the classification of collegiate 
educational institutions in the State during fhe year i964-'65 acco 
ding to managements. 


TABLE NO.I 2 I 

THE collegiate AhL TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS BY TTANAGEMENTS 

(1964-65) 


Type of /Type of 

Institutions/ Managements 

Government 

University 

colleges 

Private Total 

a) General Education 
Colleges 

15 


53 

71 

b) Professional and 
Technical colleges', 

Medical colleges 

6 


4 

10 

Commerce colleges 

1 

- 

6 

7 

Engineering colleges 

2 

1 

12 

15 

Law colleges 

— .... 

. 1 

r : '9 ', 

. . . 1,1........ 

Veterinary colleges ' • 


- 

- 

-1 

Agriculture colleges 

2. . 



2 

B .Ed. Colleges 

7 

1 

8 

16: 

Physical Educa.tion colleges 1 

- 

'- 

1 

Technology colleges 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Oriental colleges 
. ( Sanslcrit colleges) 

2 

- 

4 

6 

Total of b 

24 

3 

43 

70 

Total of a and b 

39 

6 

96 

141 

c) Pdlytechnic 
institutions 

21 


4 

25 

d) Engineering sc.h.ools 

- 

- 

2 

' •, 2 ■ 

Grand Total 

60 

.6 

. . 1 0,2 

■ 1,68 

• i 

- - - . The ' a.bove,. Table. 

indicat.es 

the proyisipn 

L .for. -1 

Lind e r - g r a; dha t e 

studies upto degree level in the 

State. Of the 

total 

of 141 colleges. 

only 6 chile g:eB are run 

. hy 'the uhiversities'-as" 

model 

i-nstitutionOi 


and of the nhmaining 155> more than 71!^ are run by private manage-' 
ments' while less than 29/o are run by the Government -. 'Bhis trend 
indicates tvi^o major possible inferences, viz. that there ie a ' 
tremendous urge’' in the public to provide, for themselves the facili'i 
ties of high.er’' education and .secondly, there is- an encouragillg 
attitude cm the- 'part of the Gove mine nt towards’, private managements^ 

1 . Sourha ; , Office ';pf the Director of Public Instruction -in Hy^’oret 
Bangalore, V ' ■ A- 'y . 
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I even, in the case of higher education by liberal . grants to such 

! colleges. Only in case of- polytechnics, engineering schools and 

1 medical colleges, do the government institutions out-number the 

I private nnes. The obvious reason for this is that the starting 

cf medical and technical education institutions involves*. la,rge 
investments'. ■ ■ . . 

I . . 

The discussion has so far related to -the respective roles 
of government, , seml-governraent and private managements at differ- 
. eiit level of education-. It may. here be. noted tha.t, the expenditure 

on government .institutions is entirely ^orne by ;the Government; 
but in case of semi-government and private managements, the. expendi- 
ture is shared between the Education Department and. the managements 
as described in the preceding pages. There . is no instance of any 
local self governing agencies,- like Municipalities or District 
Beards, mana.ging colleges, as the. statutes of the s e, bodies do. riot 

provide for the management of higher education. 

' ' 1 - 
TABLE WO. 13- . . : ' ■ ■ 

■ SOURCES OP RECEIPTS FOR DIRECT- EXPEllDITURE ■ OW COLLEGIATE 
, . EDUCATION IN THE S TATE DTJRI WG , THE fEAR, ,1 963-64 , 


J, - — " 

■ Typ.e Centra.1 

State Municipal: . Eee.s 

Endow 

Other 

Tota,l 

Govt . 

Govt . 


ments 

sources 

1 

Oniversities 48,19,246 

14,95,663 

— ■ 4,88,360' 

, 



68,03,26^ 1 

peaearch- 7,08,799 

-- 

— . - 20,715.. 

— '' '' 

, , 

7; 29 , 51^ ! 

pneral cols. 2,93,298 

34, 76-, 222 1 

,88,806 56,74,722' 

. ■ — ■■ 

.■1'9,'60,019 1 

,15,93,067 

Commerce 






.colleges 14,100 

1 ,32,866 

4,47,458 

— 

.... — ... 

5 , 94,424 ; 

'Colleges for 
.professional 


► 




edueation: 






Education Col i 

p-nd T.T.Is. 1 ,85,189 

,. 21 ,95,971 

2,20,703- 

4,527 

1 , 86,900 

27 , 93 , 290 ' 

pngg . e ollege s 10,79,081 

3,46,400 ■ 

29,70,661 

— . 

7,36,866 

51 , 3 -, one I 

paw colleges ■ '8,388 

23,641 

2,39,546 

— 

• 32,005 

-'3,03,580 

Medicine -■ , 2; 50, 734 

14,99,694' ■ 

31,59,745 

— 

1,40; 167 

50,50,3-'10| 

pchhology 

1 ,92', 143 

— - U-: -19,621 

. — 


- 2,11 ,76^ . 

.'Veterinary' , 

2,30,215 - 

— ■ 34-, 0,00 



'■ 2,64,215i 

.^gricul'ture . 

1,11 ,048 

— 1 '86,6-59 

-R i . " 


■ " 1 ,97,707: 

■I'otal of,^,(e) 15., 23,392 

, 45,99,112- .. 

— ^ 67,30,935 


10, 95, .938 1,39, 53,904| 

Colleges for- ' ■■ - 

;^Pl. education 47,500 

.3, 49 ,,243, 

. .. .17,845 


,57,749 

’4,52,337: 

■ - 74,06', 53,5 1,00, 5'!3', 106 '1,88; 806 1,33, SO, ti)3 5. 

-4-, 527 ’ 

" 30 , 93,706 

3,41 , 26,51 5; 


:1. .Hourpp .O.ff4:ce..pf the Direptor of, Eublic Instru©tj§n in .Ilyssore , 
^Bangalore'., ■ ' ' '' ■ ' . , / .. 
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The above Table shows that, of the total direct expenditure 
of Rs. 3, 41 ,26,515 on collegiate education, Rs. 30, 98, 233 have been 
contributed by private endowments and other 'sources like private 
donations and subscriptions etc. ( a little more than 9'/ of the 
total), while Central and State Governments have contributed 
Rs.1 ,74,59,441 or 51;^. The rest of the expenditure is met from fees 
and a small contribution of Rs 1,88, 806 by municipalities. 

As .for the over-all educational policy of the Government of 
Mysore towards private managements, we give below a, brief summary 
of the discussion we had on December 21, 1965 with the Education 
Secretary of the Government of Mysore. The Secretary said that the 
Government intends to handover all grades of education to private | 

managements! even they intend to ha.ndover the present government j 

institutions to private bodies, if suitable and competent managements! 
come forward. However,, the private primary schools which are not I 
being run on sound lines are being taken over by the government or 
the. School Boards,, as the case may he. The Government wants to limit - 
its sphere- of educational activities to inspection and control of I 

standards and give away' to other bodies the administration of the f 

educational institutions, as is the practice in all advanced countries,; 

When asked for ,the motives behind .this trend in the educational; 
policy, he said that, firstly, at least part of., the financial burden 
on the Government will be lessened -and secondly,- past experie,nce had - f 
revealed that private ins titutions. •hav'e' 'maintained better standards j 

and have achieved better student performance. i 

. i 

4 

■ f- 

With reference to finances for education, the Secrets, ry, .. 
explained that during 1965—66, tiie fast year of the Third Plan, the 
Government, have spent 23'^ of._the ..total revenue on direct, expend i.ture i 
on education. It is very difficult fo go beyond this; still the j 

Government feel that they have beeiu able to... provide'" only '’perfphera.i | 

provisions, such as higher pay sca..ies to teachers and the provision |, 

of better equipment to educational, institutions . Row 'it is for the I 
public to come forward and contribv.ite directly to the cause of eduGatlc»'| 
if they, feel tha^t^ the deteriorate. on in the standards of education is, | 
partly the result of low pay scaue's of the teachers. 

> , - While replying to the poi-'its raised during- 'a two-day discussion 

on the Education -Minis try ' s demaiids, Shri; ,S .rt.,Kanthi said in the Stats 
legislature,^ D-iT- March 18,- 1966, tliat whereas at present the -administra- 
tive power , in respect , of primary ,.and„',se.CQhd,a'l‘y . ,®,d,ucatiori is-vasted iu 
the Direotor-.-of Public InstructicSn, the ^Government were 'considering 
a propoS;al to transfer ‘this powe:c to local self—goverhihg agencies 
like panohayats, Taluka Dev elopm ent Boards, and District Councils.'^ 

• Samyukta f;arnataka (Kaxinada Dalily)., Majrch 19, 1966. 
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PART - I. SECTION - III. 

3 . RELICION— ORIENTED VERSUS SECULAR EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

This controversy has a long history behind it . ' In the govern- 
ment policy towards private educational institutions, along with 
the fa, c tor of finance, there is a second important consideration, 
that of religious instruction in schools and colleges. The latter 
■aspect assumes great importance in view of India's traditional 
understanding of education and the present needs of working a 
secular state . In thiis context we could do no better than suinmarise 
and extensively quote the views a.bly expressed by Dr Donald 
Eugene Smith in chapter 12 of his book India as a Secular State 
( Princeton University Press, 1963). ( It may be noted that, for 
the sake of convenience, quotation marks have not been always used 
in this section.) 

"In India as in the Vilest, education was for many centuries 
closely associated with religion. William Meston was quite correct 
when he asserted that ' the ' Ind ian .mind findS'.it hard to • think of 
an education worthy of the name which is dissociated from religion. 
The schools of the past owed their distinctive features to what was 
taught in the precincts of Hindu temple and Mohammedan mosque'. 

One may therefore expect that education will be one of the most 
crucial areas in which India's commitment to secularism will have 
to, be defined" ( p„335). This has V'eeh the case in other secular 
states . • 

The Pattern of Educa,tion In British India , 

In the late 18th and early 19th century, diverse factors 
contributed to the evolution of the East- India Company's education- 
al policy: the role of the former Mughal rulers, the significant 
educational work carried on by Christian rvlssionaries , and the 
open disagreement among the British themselves over the relative 
merits of Oriental and Vi/estern learning. 

Early pqiicy Decisions ; "At the beginning h.f the British period, 
elemoritary education consisting of the 3 R's, and religious 
teaching was confined to the study of classica.-! Sanskrit, Persian, 
and Arab'ic thxts and was thus also oriented to''\'ards religion". 
Despite the fundamentally religious orientatioiL of traditional 
Indian education, a valuable experiment was uncilertaken by the 
emperor Akbar in his corimon education system fo,r both Hindus and 
Muslims based on a purely secular syllabus. 

, The East India .Company wa.s at first comple tely, unconcerned 
with education, but it could- not. long evade the traditional duty 
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of an Indian ruler to patronize classical learning, "i^ccordingly , 
Warren Hasting's encouraged the revival of Indian learning by found- 
ing in 1781 a School of Islamic Studies known as the Calcutta 
Madrasa. Three years later Sir William -Jpne.s founded the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in order to promote classical studies. In 1792 
the Bananas Sanskrit College was established by the Government 
with the object of preserving and cultivating the literature, laws 
and religion of the Hindus. Customary stipends were also paid to 
Brahmin ■ and Muslim scholars at various centres'' (p.336). 

Christian missionaries took the lead in establishing many 
elementary and secondary schools in Madras and Bengal. By the early 
19 th century a la,rge number of missionary societies of different 
denominations were at work in India, and they all founded educa,tion-j 
al institutions. The mission schools, and later colleger3, provided | 
education on Western lines and to a large extent . throu^ch. the I 

English language. Some government grants were made to missionary 
societies for their educational work, hut these were usually quite > 
small. ' , ' i 

I 

"The missionaries undoubtedly assumed tha-t the diffusion of f 

! 

true knowledge on almost any subject would help to prepare the I 
way for the acceptance of Christianity". Along with this indirect 
approach, there was direct Instruction in Christian doctrines which ; 
was compulsary for all students. Regardless ff their precise moti- i 
vations , the misaiona,riiiS ’ educational services were remaiirable and 
some modern Hindu writers have, .been willing to ..call, . them 'noble 
bands of workers to whom India owes the beginning of English ' eduoa- ' 
tion" . In 181 3 the B.i.'itish Parliament's directive envisaged finan- ^ 
clal aid to both Oriental and English educfition. But it was not 
until 1823 that .sul.ficient surplus revenue was available for this 
purpose; the same year a committee of Public Instruction was | 

appointed in Beng;al- ' ' 

• I. 

The first decision of this committee was to continue the 
policy of leavi.ng undisturbed the cultural traditions of 'Indian 
society. It alfSo decided to establish a Sanskrit College in 
Calcutta.. The. Hindu , ref ormer , Raja Ram Mohan Roy, vigorously and 
eloquently pr^c bested to the Governor-Gene reO. that the proposed 
college could only, he .expected "to load the minds of youth with 
grammatical rdceties and metaphysical' distinctions of little or 
no practical use to the possessors or to the society" ( p.337). 

The S' ns kr it . College was, however, opened. Yet the arguments 
and example .of both liberal Hindus and Christian misfcionaries in 
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support of vYestern educa.tion were not without effect. The committee 
on Public Instruction got divided into two camps? the 'Orientalists' 
who favoured the status, quo , and the 'Anglicists' who urged the 
adoption of liberal education on Western lines through the medium 
of English. 

The appointment of Macaulay in 1834 as president of the 
Committee turned the tide in favour of the Anglicists. Peclaring 
that, ’a single self of a good European library was worth the whole 
of native literature of India and Arabia' , he was able to convince 
the dovernor-G-eneral of his position. In 1835 the decision was 
made? the existing oriental institutions were to continue, but 
with sharply .reduced grants; hence forth available, public funds 
were to be spent in imparting "aiknowledge of English Literature 
and Science" ( p.338). 

The British policy of religious neutrality in India had 
been declared some years before this historic decision. Macaulay 
dealt with this problem in his famous 'Minute on Education'. The 
Orientalists had argued that the study of Sanskrit and Arabic 
should receive special encouragement because these were the 
languages in w.nich the 'sacred boolcs of Hinduism and Islam were 
written. Macaulay noted: "Assuredly it is the duty of the British 
Government in India to be not only tolerant, but neutral on all 
religious questions", but from an educational point of view one 
could not justify the teaching of a barren, .sterile body of 
learning simply bfDcause of its close connection with religion. He 
suggested that the princ iple -^pf religious neutrality must ' be 
applied to the government ' s-.policies toward Hinduism as well as 
toward Christianity. , . 

"While Macaulay's basic position' was that English education 
was intrinsically superior, and Would be vastly more productive 
of an improved social and material 'life for India, he was well 
aware, of the sec ularising effect it -would have. ' . . And this 
Vi/iir be effected "without any effort to proselytise;' Without the 
smallest interferences,,, in thel'p"' religious liberty; menely by the 
natural operation of .knowledge; an.d reflection'. ",Ind,ead, Ma,caulay 
,aj:id Bentinck shared with many others the belief that ,, a, purely 
, secular VIestern educ.ation wo'uli I, ultimately result in :the Christiani- 
■zation .of, -„India,, History has pyoved Macaulay , mostly right , as 
yegards,;.. seculariza^tion , and- YkM>ste,rnization of the Indian -ellie , but 

,3'rong. on .the,. , question of y-^elt-gious. conversion,. _ 

' While le aving' Ind'i'a, in ' -i 835 ; Bent ihck was honotired in a 
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farewell address presented by some of the Christioh missionaries, 

In reply he asserted; "The f o undame ntal' principle of British ruls 
is strict neutrality. To this important maxim, policy as well as 
good faith have enjoined upon me the most scrupulous observance. 

The same maxim is peculiarly applicable to general education. In 
all schools and colleges supported by government, this principle 
cannot be too strongly enforced, j^ll interference and injudicious 
tampering with the religious belief of the students, a.ll mingling 
of direct or indirect teaching' of. Christianity with the system of 
instruction ought to he positively .forbidden” ( pp • 359-340). 

"Thus , strange as it might a,t first 'appear > India became 
one of the very first countries in the world to develop a system 
of secular public schools". In a book published in 1872, Arthur 
Howell argue ss "Bui', it is, I believe, absolutely without prece- 
dent or paralled elsewhere besides being entirely opposed to the 
traditional- idea of education current in the East. In Europe, it 
is almost an axiom, that the connection of any .state, system of 
education with religion is not the mere result of tradition; ’it 
is an indissoluble , union, the ■ bond of which are princ iple s ' inse- 
perable from the nature of education' ( p.340). In Germany, e.g., 
religion had always been a standard subject in the elementary 
schools, and that the teacher’s religion had to correspond to 
that of the majority of his pupils.. The American system 'while 
repundlating all doctrinal or dogmatic, teaching, provides' every- 
where for the regular daily reading of the Bible and for prayer' 
(p-340). 

The Dispatch of 1854 The dispatch of Sir Charles Wood, dated 
July 19, 1854, laid the fiundations of present day India's educa- 
tional system, which prov:.-.ded for a co-ordinated system of 
elementary, secondary, and higher educational institutions. The 
policy of religious neutra.lity was .reaffirmed,. Heligious instruc- 
tion in, G.overnment institutions was- forbidden, for as these 
"were founded for the benefi-t of the whole population of India •>• 
the education conveyed in tht'-m should ' be exclusively secular". 

This principle was unde^r fire from both Indians as well 
as Europeans. One outspoken Ch ristion missionary observed before 
a coEnnit.tee of the House of lords in 1853? "While we rejoice thai; 
true literature and science ar.re to be substituted in pla.ce pf 
virhat is demonstrably false, wl 2 .cannot but lament that no proyisi^’’ 
whatever has been made for s.ub'stiiuting '’iie • only true' religion " 
Christianity - in place of the ' false religion which our literatur^ 
and 'sbienc e will inevitably .de .lOlish" ( p .34-1 Indians , on the 



oijh 0 r hand, found "tlie exclusion from 1116 cunriculuin of ■fcheii:’ 
respective religions equally distasteful, so th4t complaints 
of ’Godless education' were heard on all sides. 


"A new feature of educational policy introduced hy the 
dispatch was the system of government grant— in— aid to the private 
institutions . It was recognized that the government alone was 
financially unahle to undertake the whole educational task. Govern- 
ment schools and colleges would provide the models, and the grants— 
in-aid the stimulus to encourage voluntary effort. Aided private 
schools had to comply vvith official regulations and- were subject 
to government inspection". 


These aided schools might he conducted by any religious 
group and the manaigers were at liberty to provide whatever religi- 
ous instruction they desired without government interference. An 
educationally sound private institution would be equally entitled 
to government aid vjhether it taught the religion of the Bible, the 
Shastras or the Koi'an. The immediate effect of the grants-in-aid 
was that the varioiis religious communities were unequally prepared 
for this new educational opportunity. At that time the missionary 
institutions contained four times as many pupils as the govern- 
ment schools. Schools under Hindu, and Muslim auspices, by contrast, 
were few. 


.. "It is undeniable that the system of government grants to 
missioiioory schools contributed to the propags.tion of Christianity... 
The,, Indian Christian who was placed in charge of a, ville-ge school 
was expected to bo an e vangelist as well as a teacher. ... The 
educational work in itself was undoubtedly of great value, and 
this was’, what the government was' supporting .' But in the earlier 
potiod, "the missionary school was 'often more Important a.s a, ba.se 
for ChristiorL' evangelism"' (y*342). 

Exclusion of religious . ins truction from the, curriculum of 
government schools was challenged and reaffirmed continually. In 
1858,, a,o the time of the -transfer of power to the British crown, 
the. Churchy Missionary .Society urged Queen Victoria, to declare 
Chrietiaa religious, instruction as part of school. curricula. The 
Queen’' s proclamation emphatically reaffirmed the principle of 
religious neutrality, to the . dis appointment of the missionaries. 


"But the exclus icm .of religious teaching ... 
eritioised • on oth er gj’CiundS;. Many ■' British writers 


was also 
.4., were 
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convinced that India's moral welfare could not be .furthered 
without regular religious instruction- in Hinduism, Islam, Christi- 
anity, or whatever religion the pupils might profess. Arthur Howell 
wrote that 'it seems a tremendous experiment for the State to 
undertake . . . the direct training of whole generations above their 
own creed, and above tha.t sense of relation to another world upon 
which they base all their moral obligations ' . ... The whole moral 
fabric of society seemed to be imperiled by an educational system 
vyhich attempted to teach morality apart from religion". 

The Commission of 1882 

"The Report of the Indian Education Commission explicitly 
recognised the limitations and inadequacies of an educational 
system which excluded religious teaching". But in the Indian context 
■the ■ alternative of teaching many faiths in place o.f religious 
neutality involved insuperable practical difficulties .However , the 
Commission recommended a text'book on morality based oh the prinei- 
ples of 'natural relj.gion' . K.T.Telang-, an Indian ' Member of the'' 
Commission as well as -the Government of India, rejected the 
proposal. The Commission preferred the maintenance of government' 
schools to aiding; of privately' managed institutions . Government 
institutions w'ere to be gradually transferred to responsible local 
bodies composed chiefly of Indians, The Commission explicity 
excluded missionary societies from this nevi? role and the latter 
themselves were in accord With the former on this point, 

"Rather inconsistently, however, the Commission envisaged 
the imparting o.f x'eligious ■ins_'c;ructiqn in the ins tilutions to be 
takexi over by the ' loc al Indian committees, and listed 'the encoura- 
gement to religious instruction* as one of the advantages to be 
gained from government withdrawal". The new policy indicat-pd was 
never implemented aid was officially . abandoned. 

Grants-in-ald ar . d Religious Instruction 

The strict imp artiality in grant s-in-aid aatiyfied the 
requirements of the British, policy, of religious/ nHUtrality , 

,it is doubtful .w-iet tier this policy . m,et the standards, .o .f , a secular : 
state by way , of jpparation of state. -and religion, i 

.Free India and S e cular Education ' ' '' i 

Having fjui.yey ad the main ‘lines "o f development educational s 
policy in relation t'o religion in tlie' ''British period^ w,/ iiave to j 
examine the policies o f Independent liidia. "To a gr^, at. ex tent the 
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prcl^lems arc tiie same and the solutions tried out are similar hut 
with certain notable exceptions" (p.347). ' 

Religious Instruction in Govermnent Schools 

^ ' The dominant pattern regarding religious instruction which 
emerged from the British period was tVi/ofold; there was no such 
teaching in government schools, and there was instruction in one 
religion only ( tha.t of the mana.gement ) in private aided schools . 

A third possibility, however, was explored in several private 
institutions patterned after the British 'public schools', by 
compulsory provision of religious instruction and worship according 
to religions of the students in the institutions, ^’fith the atta.in- 
merlt of Independence, this and other possibilities were actively 
considered. 

Proposals for Religious Instruction 

One of the most significant statements was made by the late 
Maulana Ahul Kalam Aza,d, Minister of Education, in 1948 while 
addressing the C.entral ALdvisory Board of Educa.tion; India's 
difficulties, Asad declared, unlike those of Europe and America, 
were not due to materialism and rationalism, but rather to 
religious fanaticism. But the solution to this problem did not 
lie in a purely secular curriculum for government schools, for if 
this path were followed people would naturally try to provide 
religious education for their children through private sources 
(p.348). 

Azad asserted that most of these private teo.chers of 
religion were liter:ito bu.i not educated, and to them 'religion 
means nothing but bigotry .... If wc want to safeguard the 
intellectual life of ou::* country against this danger, it becomes 
all the more Libcessary ujr us not to leave the imparting of early 
religious education to rivate sources. Ve ehould rather take it 
under our direct cai'e ami supervision.' No doubt, a foreign govern 
ment had to keep itsell away from religious education. But g, 
national government ca'inot Uvest itself of undertaking this 
responsibility' ( pp. '348-349)- 

' Prime Minis tei' Nchr^a, . however., Strongly .llisagreed,, with 

, this, pzo;posal as did tie Constituent Assembly ^ and so article 
,28(1) of; the Constitution 'declares: "No religious instruntion 
shall be' provided in ,my (educational institu|,i|Dn wholly mainta 
in^ed out of the stale ' fuh;LLS"' ' ^^49) - But ^ 
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not set the matter at rest. The present policy is questioned both 

.5 

by official and private circles. 

The late Dr John Mathai , Vice-Chancellor of Bombay, Univer- 
sity, referred, in a ' Gohvoeatiah 'adciress-, to ■ the inadequacy of 
general secular education and noted; 'Religion has a pla.ce in the 
formation of right .motives which is of greater importanco than 
is , recognized in this age of. the cult of intellect'. Mr S.R.Das, 
.Chief Justic of India till 1959> declared, in a . public a ddress 
-that ,' education whlch;doos not. bring any spiritual enlightenment 
is not education at all' (p.349)- Mr Das stated that education 
¥Jith ,a spiritual orientation was . a vital necessity, and that 
religious instruction should .commenc e ■ early in life. Mr C.Raja- 
■gopalachari, declared in 19,57 that , there should be no divorce 
between school and religion in the early training of the child. 
Rukmlni Devi Tirundale, in her contribution to a symposium on 
educ.^tion complained; ' India,'.s.,,.b.,a.s.is- .and roots fire in religion, 
yet we do not allow religious education. Just because the religi- 
ous spirit has deteriorated we .decide to give up the whole: basis 
of our civilization' (pp* 349-35,0) . Dr Sampurnanand , then Chief 
Minister of U.P presented a Hindu i^eligious and philosophical 
view of education in the sp.me publication. "The Chief Minister 
saw a bright future for Indian education if it could surmount 
the obstacles of 'a false emphasis on secularism' and '.spurious 
iiite lie c tu3.il sm * . India would ha.ve to break free from the loo, ding 
strings of theM,Vest, ignore tb.o .accusation of revivalism, and 
devote herself to the remoulding of the whole educa,tional system 
on the ba.sls of Pharma " . 

The growing demand for religious instruction in independent 
India was not at all' 'roflec.ted in tthe 1 953 report of the' Secondary 
Education Commission. The Commission poin1 ed out the limitations 
of the class room approach to moral and religious teaching. The 
Commission approved the practice followed in sbme schools of 
holdrng a daily assembly of all teachers hnd phpils , when a 
'general non-denoniinati‘onal prayer' 'l,s offered.^' But apart from 
this , religibus) instruction would havfe to be organized' on a 
private basis M ' ' ' ‘ 

f 

The Radhakrislman Report 

The University Eduep.t ion CoMnis..Bion, which submitted 'its 
report in 1949, on' the oth-er hand, wei/hf .into the subject of 
■religious ihs’tiuction ih great dethil : Chapter 8 . of -the 'Report 
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("Religious Education") clearly bears the imprint of the Chairman 
Rr S "Rsdhakrishnan s philosophlc'al and religious conTictions . The 
basic line of , reasoning developed there is as follows; (i) dogmatic 
religion leads to conflict; (ii) religious conflict leads to the 
secular stafei (iii) the secular state ( held as a necessary evil) 
bans only dogmatic religious instruction in the state schools; and 
(iv) the sta.te can and should provide for the teaching of universa.l 
religion ( held aS the central feature of * the Indian viovj of 
religion'). The Report lirgos a syncrctistic approach: 'A religion 
worthy of the all— embracing God must harmonise all faiths, in one 
universal synthesis'. Tho' Report rejects the view' that moral 
instruction can take the -place of- religion in the educatj.onal 
curriculum. 'The absolute religious neutrality of the state can be 
preserved if in state institutions, what is good and great' in 
every religion is presented, and what is more essential, the unity 
of all religions' .• The Report makes four recommendations: (i) all 
educational institutions begin each day with a few minutes of 
silent meditation; (ii) tho livoa of great religious leaders should 
bo studied 'in the’ first year of the degree course; (iii) selections 
'of universal character' from scriptures of all ' religions bo 
studied in the next year ; and (iv) various projslems .of philosophy 
of religion bo considered in. the ..third .year ( pp, 2 52-3.55 ) • 

But tho merits of syncretistic view of religion as a 
theoretical basis for the secular state are debatable arid this viev^/ 
may not be acceptable to Muslims and Christians in India as well 
as to atheists or agnostics, who may say it is neo -Hinduism. 

The Committee on Religious and .'Moral Instruction 

The next official body to review the question in detail 
was the four -man Committee' on Religi-ous and MbPal Instruction, 
appointed by the Governirterit of the Iri^dia in 1959 with Mr Sri 
'Praksisa, the then Governor of BombayV s Chairman , and one member 
each from 'Muslim and' Christian ■commuiiittes. 'The terms of reference 
were : ' to examine the desirability and' fea.sibility o f providing 
for 'the teaching of moral and' spiriH'ial values'- in educational 
institutions' and to drifine ‘the conto'i't of such instruction... The 
conclusion of the cbmmittee was'; 'tea.,''il,''.tng of -moral - and spiritual 
Values in educational institutions -’Wc-.i.u'' de'fi,niteiy needed,- and 
within certain ''iimitsf was quite fear • ble . ■ 

' '■ "'-Whiie . thrice ommittee wns -:dtrQngi,,y':,-influencfid,: by - tbC'; spepific 
cufricUlum.-^rricOmBiriinddt ions im'ade''‘riy th e :Radhak5:‘ishn0n:Oommisston, 



it did not attempt to base these on a Vedantic "Indian view of 
religion". Hence its Report marks a definite advance over that 
of the earlier Commission. The main objective is to promote a 
spirit of tolerance by study of "other religions" along with 
one ' s own . 

Few Aspects of Religious Instructio n 

By 1947 a conscience clause had been included in the educa- 
tional codes of many Provinces. Most of these conscience clauses 
provided for "opting out" - that is each pupil was expected to 
attend the religious and moral instruction classes given in the 
institution unless his parent requested in writing that the ward 
be excused from them, as for instance in Madras. The opting out 
procedure generally tended to discourage requests for exemption. 
Whether due to this procedure or simply because of a tolerant 
willingness to learn about another religion, the fact is that 
relatively fev; Hindu parents withdrew their children from such 
instruction- In 1948, only one out of 1,000 students o f Madras 
Christian College had opted out and he too later withdrew his 
request ( p.359 ). 

"The conscience clause adopted in Travancore, on the other 
hand, provided for "opting in" i.e. religious instruction could 
nob be imparted to any one without the written consent of the 
parent . Under this regulation there were many who declined to 
receive religious instruction in mission schools. This wa,s the 
form of the conscience cl.ause which was incorporated in the Consti- 
tution of India, Article 28(3) states; 'No person attending any 
educational institution rc,'cognised by the stata or receiving aid 
out of state funds shall be required to take pa.rt in any religious 
instruction that may be imparted in such institution or to attend 

any religious worship that may be conducted in such institution 
or in any premises attacheid thereto unless such person or, if such 
person is a minor, his gusardian has given his consent thereto' . 

When this provision apperaced . . , . in the Draft Constitution, a 
a conference under the ausspices of the National Christian Council 
passed a resolution calling for the subsitution of trie 'opting oxit' 
procedure, the Constituent' Assembly, however, retained the 'opting 
in' wording. In 1947 the (government of Madras amended its educati- 
onal rules to includes the regulation that religious instruction 
should not constitute an attack on any other f aith , and the 'staffs 
pupils and buildir^.s of a . ly school or college shall not be utilised 
for proselytizati^n jpurpo ses'.-.(Rule 9 -a)!' (p.360). (There is a 
similar provision in , the Mysore Collegiate Education Code of 1964 
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/“Rule Ro. 31__7 )• The South Indian Christian Association condemned 
this amendment as an infringement of religious liberty. 

"Another aspect of the problem was the demand, frequently 
voiced in Hindu circles, ... that Christian educational instituti- 
ons be required to provide instruction in other religions for their 
non-Christian pupils". Ho such regulation has been issued by the 
State Governments, but since Independence difficult situations have 
arisen over the demand made by students for permission to conduct 
non-Christian worship in Christian institutions. Dr Smith holds 
the view that "while certain problems remain, the official policies 
evolved with respect to religious instruction in priva,te schools 
have generally been fair and reasonable. Independent India has 
■■sought to, protect the individual's freedom of conscience, yet with 
due regard for the rights of others to teach their faith" . But some 
others hold the opposite view as to the secular character of India. 
Thus, Luthera casts doubts on the secular character of the Indian 
constitution.”' 

State Control of Private School Administration 

"The system under which the government grants-in-aid are , given 
to educational institutions conducted by religious bodies is incon- 
sistent with a strict interpretation of the secular state . The system 
involves the indirect subsidization of. religion by the state and 
thus violates a basic principle of secularism". The establishment 
of educationa,! institutions administered by religious groups is not 
the result of any conviction that such institutions will be able 
to provide better teaching than state schools, Rather, such schools 
are started with a primarily religious objective - to secure the 
opportunity for direct religious instruction and, to develop a 
religious atmosphere and view point for the study of various 
subjects. That is, a religious body establishes and maintains 
schools in order to create a total environment which will be favoura 
ble to the promotion of its particular religious values. 

.On the other .hand, the state which aids these institutions 
is motivated primarily by seculax considerations. As for the state, 
the teaching of the young is ah end in itself. ^The grant-in-aid 
system is a method cf pax-tially discharging the state’s responsi- 
. bility for the education of the population, within the stringent 
limits of its financial resources. The partnership with private 
agencies maximises the available educational fecilities. But the, 
state cannot ignore "the e.ffects which its acjtlons , pro.duce , 
unwittingly co.nti.-ibutes td the Realization, of the religious aims of 
, r. V.p, luthera. Ihe Concept of 'th e .Secular. S:g ate- and India., 
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private agencies. 

The basic incompatibility of the secular state with state-ai, 
to ch^irch-operated schools is most pronounced when the latter hate 
compulsory religious instruction. But even when this form of 
coercion in spiritual matters does not exist as at present under 
the Constitution of India, the problem for the secular state still 
remains. For the private agency is still using state funds to 
promote , propagate and enhance the prestige of its perticular reli- 
gious values. Hence, the first amendment of the U.S. Constitution 
prohibits federal financial aid to religious schools; hut in 1965, 
the American, Senate passed an act to provide for Federal financial 

aid to denominational primary and secondary schools in view nfthe 

1 

inadequancy of the aid of the local and state authorities. 


By virtue of its financial aid, the state has a right to con- 
trol and inspect the aided institutions. State aid, .to religion is 
almost invariably a two-edged nword; the state frequently interfers 
with religion by the same action which promotes it. Stated differe- 
ntly, state interfereh'Qe_ is the „ price of state-aid, Qn ...the. whole , 

the partnership between the state and private agencies has worked 
well in India, Since independence however, the basis of the partn- 
ership hasbeen undei'going radical changes. Some state governments 
have adopted measures which severely limit the authority of private 
agencies over their institutions, while the record of some private 
schools has been undoubtedly bad: poor teaching, lack of discipline, 
abuses in the appointment and payment of teachers', misuse of school 
funds by unscrupulous managers, and so forth. The other factors 
contributing to the trend toward greater state control are; the 
present day strong assumptioza that state cont.rol Ina’kes for greater 
efficiency, bureaucratic demand for standrirdizatioh, and the commit- 
ment of politica,! leadership to the goal of a sociafist society with 
an emphasis on the public sector. 


Certain methods of state ■ control '(■ 111: re' inspectijon, grants, 
recognition, audit, prescription of qual.ifications oi teachers 

etc.) over private educational institutions have long been exdrcis- 
ed. and theii' validity has not been questioned. But the present 
tendency is to go beyond these accepted metli ods of control aa d to 
assume new powers in" the internal management of private, inst itutioiisi 
e.g. the condition that managements include , government nominees , 
as in Bihar and ''Assam. Christian organ.isat’ioi as operating schools 
have expr'eased the Tear thht their religious purposes be 


Walter Lippmann 
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thwarted "by the inclusion in the managing body of men End women 
who may aot be in sympathy with the ideas and purposes of these 
institutions,' (p.363). Similarly there are many provisions regard- 
ing the appointment of heads of institutions, recruitment of 
teachers and their control etc,, which may embarass demominational 
school authorities. The educational administration being carried 
by the majority community of Hindus, the minority religions like 
Christians may very well interpret such provisions as steady ench- 
roachment in their exclusive province. The Kerala Education Bill 
of 1957 brought to a head the ideological ani political struggle 
between Catholicism and communism and involved religious and caste- 
connnunities in that State. 

Trends and Countertrends 

A siirvey of educational policies, of State Governments ..in 
India, since Independence, will convince one that these trends are 
in opposite directions j toward the nationalisation of privately 
managed schools In some states like Kerala and Andhra, and toward 
the extension of the system of aided schools in others, like Maha- 
rashtra and Mysore. The important factors which restrain the sea,l 
for nationalization are constitutional and financial considerations. 
However, private institutions are valuable in themselves for the 
success of secularism and democracy to the extent that they help 
maintain specific cultural values of each minority community and 
serve as a check against increasing state powers these days (p.37l)» 

Current Trend, s of .Thought on the Subject 

The debate is a jill going on and the opinions expressed are 
varied and diverse, ''■lere we refer to .a few of them. 

The Hindu Religiou 3 Endowments Commission 

This Commisa'j.on appointed by Government of India in I960 and 
headed by Dr C.P, Eamaswami A.iyer made ;Some interesting recommend- 
ations in its report submitted ijo the Government on May 31, 1962, 
Deeply concernecj over the' low educational level of the Hindu cler,-.r 
the Commission '.ce commended that each StaVe establish institutes 
for the system ^tic -instruction of temple priests :in Sanskrit,- Hindu 
scriptures, a .: i rituals. Also recommended was the creation of four 
Hindu theolo,r:cal^Golleges in the country, in which ' religion would 
be studied rflong with the humanities, as in the colleges of divinity 

in the West,;.^ These views are ■controversial in as- mush as they ask 

a secular g overnment,. to 'take , upon itse lf t h e :^esgongabijlity of 

; ' '■ .1 -i- — 7 " I- - ■ ir,' ■ . ■;-.■■ 7 

71.:. Smithy. OP* pit.',' P‘ ■" 
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religious instruction in a particular religion. 

While laying the foundation.-stone. a' sectarian hostel in 
Gulbarga (Mysore State) on April 15, 1965,. proposed . to Idg, built 
by the All-India Madhwa Mahaman.dala, , the Swaraiji of Pe,javar math. 
made an impp riant s tat eraont . . He said that India being a democrati 
secular State, government cannot shoulder the responsibility for 
provision, of religious educa.tio.n and so this responsibility will 
have to be borne by t he people of the respective communities 
themselves. It is relevant to note here that while the State has 
no positive role in actively furthering any particular religion, 
it has a negative role of controlling such of the tendencies, of 
the private religious educational agencies as would crea.te commun: 
discord and hatred. 

The Controversy in the U.S . 

. Commentator and columnist Walter Lippmann goes to the subtle 

levels of the, problem of secular versus religious education when 

he says that at, times it is. very difficult to distinguish between 

O' 

secular and religious education. According to the first, amendmeni: 
of the U.S. Constitution, denominational schools; were • not eligible 
for federal financial aid as the public funds could not be utilize 
for sectarian ends, h necessity arose to introduce a hill recommen 
ding federal aid to denominational schools in the U.S. because of 
inadequacy of state and local grants to.therse schools. The propone 
nts of the Bill argued that it is the responsibility of the 
national Government alsoj t'o aid. schools which cater to.’ the ,'eyor- 
growing need for education for the massos. Lippmann argues that 
denominational schools also deserve federal aid along with public 
schools in as much as they too prepare the- students for common 
public examinations as do the public. schoC'ls ,■ in addition to, 
thei.r denorninatioral religious instruction . Moreover they also 
follow the saEie cu^iricula and are recognize'd by tixe ' Government . 

It means the denoiarnational schools do equadVly what public 
schools do, and mere., 'He further adduces two ■ more reasons in 
support of his oonteiitioh ; first, there is aV precedent , of 
federal aid in tlis f.brm of 'fringe’ benefits *j(^ilce pupil— 'facility es 
such as transport etc. , which are common for b\bth public and 
religious ,, schoo],s . "Secondly , he argues, "the bo undry line ■ be t'ween 
religious and non-re ligdous instruction ia in not' blade and 

white but - grey ,, ,'nb tably in the;"'3tw.dy of history,-, literature and 
philos6:phy. 'hut: granting' that thsre. is a grey zon'^'? 1 there i.s also 

1 . g any uk t a Kaiiia t aha (Kannada Uail^') , April' 20, V 96’5 .‘ ' ' ' 

LippWiann, 'U.S .federal. Aid for heligigua. Schools' 

(. Today and Tomorrow) The Indian ■Express"‘”"(''B'dffiha’y Edn, ) April 

^ ^ 215?, 1965. 
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a great deal of education ( in parochial schools as well), for 
example, in the physical sciences and mathematics ,. which is 
theologically neutral".. Lippmann calls the Education Act of the 
U.S., which provides federal aid to religious elementary and 
secondary schools a great innovation in the field of national 
policy. ■ 

M.G .Sctalvad ' 3 Views 


In the context of emotional Integra, tion which should form 
the basis of secularism in India, some vie¥?s expressed by Mr M.C. 
Sctalvad, former Attorney— General, on the role of education vjith 
a secular bias in rooting out communal ism are worthy of note . In 
his second and last Saradar Patel memorial lecture on February 1, 
1966, he said; "The problems of secularism are manifold. Communa- 
lism is the most pressing social aspect vjhich militates against 
a secular attitude. 

"The loyalty to caste and community, in-grained for 
centuries in the minds of the masses and^' in some ways accentua- 
ted by the attainment of Independence, .’hampers the efforts made 

A 

by the State and its leading citizens to inculcate, a Secular 
attitude in the minds of the psoplG . 

"Educa.tion with , a secular bias caai play ,an effective and 
valuable role in reducing the impact of .communal ism and sectaria- 
nism. But only sustained and efffe^tive co-operation between the 
State and the citizens can wear off narrow B,nd sectarian loya,l- 
ties":^ 

Mr Seta].vad hastens to add that there are provisions in 
the Constitution which clearly imply tha.t religious instruction 
would be permissible in educational institutions which may bo 
either aided by the State or partly maintained out of state-funds. 
"The Indian. State has an obligation not only to permit schools 
to be run by religious denominations but to grant aid to them in 
the same manner as any other educational institutions" . 

Pr Y.K.R , V.Rao 's vievjs 

11- Rao, Member (Education) Planning Commission of India, 
emphasises the role of educational institutions in that the 
seculac character of Indiapi nationality has got to be nurtured 
and sustained by the educational system. He thinks that ..secularism 

The Times - of India (Be -lib ay (Jdh. ') , .February 2,; 1-966 
2. Ibid. - r h,: 
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cannot be promoted merely by clianginy the names of the educational 
institutions, unless a conducive climate for secularism is created 
in those institutions. The basic requrement , therefore, is the 
creation of a positive climate in our ■'educational institutions thal 
will promote mutual respect among people of different faiths and 
instil in them the common bond of both human fraternity and Indian 
nationality. To make this possible, he suggests, as did the 
Radhakrishnan Commission, the formulation of non-denoininational 
and non-sectarian common courses on the basic apirit of all 
religions based on their comparative study;and he wants such generf! 
courses to be made compulsory for every student up to the univer- 
sity level . 


As Mr Setalvad, Dr Rao also realises the importance of co- 
operation betweon the, state and- the citizen in making it possible 
for educational Institutions to sustain and nurture secularism. 
"Educational institutions by themselves however ca.nnot complete 
the process. Indeed their very effectiveness as carriers of the 
secular way of life will depend upon the general, social and 
political climate , in the background of which they necessarily 
will have to function. This means, in t^irn, thait politica,! parties 
based on coirimurial labels Should cease to exist. ... Parties ‘S^part, 

social and cultural life' also plays an important part in encourag- 

1 

ing or discouraging a secular outlook". He thus stresses the role 
of political, social and cultural institutions in the society, 
finally, hr Rao underlines the importance of the role of oduca- 
tionists. and especially teachers at all levels and says that 
they should be specially oriented in the importance of their role 
as expositors and sustainers of India's secular ideals. 



1. 'Education and Secularisia' in d areers and-'-OoiaraeS A- 

Monthly) ,^New Delhi, f -p.l 13 . 7":: , 



PART ~ I. SECTION - III, 


SPECIAL RELIEF AtJL ASSISTANCE TC UNDER-PRIVILEOED SECTIONS 
OF THE SOCIETY TO' FURTHER THEIR ELUOATIONAL AEVANOET'iENT = 


In pursuance of the Constitutional safeguards, the Govern- 
ments (State and Central) have drawn up schemes for the welfare 
of scheduled, castes, scheduled trihes, other trihes and other 
backward classes. These safeguards are intended to raise them 
socially, econoiiiicully and educationally to the higher genern.l 
levels. To achieve this objective, it is essential that, apart 
from the large number of general developmental progra.iiiiries for 
the community a.s a. whole , additional provisions be mai-de to cater 
to the special needs of these sections. In this Report we are 
directly concerned with the educational provision's , though other 
benefits may also' affect the educational receptivity and achieve- 
ment of these people. Some of the Constitutional provisions in 
this regard may be noted 3 


(1) ’ Article 15 prohibits discrimination agahnst any person 
on grounds only of religion, race or creed. 

(2) Article 15(4) provides f 0 r making special provisions 
for the advancement of any socially and educa.tipnally backward 
classes of citizens 03? for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

(3) Article 46, enjoins upon the State Governments to look 

after the educational and economic interests of the weaker sections 

of the. society, especially the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes with special care in. order to protect them from social 
injustice and economic exploitation. 

(4) Articles 330 and 538 empower the President of India. 

to appoint a Sp.ecial Of f ice.c- Goramissioner for Scheduled Ca,stes .. 

and Scheduled, Tribes — w^ios'i duty it is to investigate all 
matters relating to the Constitutional safeguards and to report 
to the President' on their vAorkihg. The Commissioner's annual 

I 

repcerty arc discussed in Par’’;j iajnGnt . 

In this, cc nnoction th.o Third Five Year P lan .o^ My,sp_re ,■ 

V0I.I . (1961 ) .refers to,^, pax.i 26 ^ of l^he ..Governop ' s address to the 
■joint session, of the, ..Legih-l ature , .1 9C,1 , which summarizes in brief 
the Mysore Go;v.ernm.,';nt ' s ppIicy;j.on . this sub ject. 

' ' ' "The wepLfare, the Scheduled,,. Oastes and Scheduled Tribes ^ 

has been the accepitsd pol Lcy of my Government . Educ.ational facili 

lips' and .pcv3,nGitip...,a$.$i'S:tfnice,riiI,o ineinbprp , 0.1 these ql.ass.es, will 



fee provided in an ever-increasing manner, to ens.ble them to take 
their rightful place in the life of the . community . In addition to 
the special funds availafele, steps are feeing taken to ensure that 
these sections of the population receive an adequate share of the 
benefits accuring from all plan outlays" (p.373)» 

In these Plan -programmes in- addition to state funds, control 
funds are also made availafele for the benefit of these communities, 
The total provision for- these sections in the State Third Plan was 
estimated at Es.44-0 lakiis as follows; 


1) 

V/elfaro of Scheduled Caste-s 

Rs. 

325 

Lakhs 

2) 

We If a, re' of Scheduled Triheb 

Rs . 

35 

tt , 

3) 

Welfare of Ee -notified Tribes 
( including Lamanls and Bovis) 

Rs,. 

30 

tr 

4) 

Welfare of Nomadic and 
Semi-nomalic Tribes 

Rs . 

20 

i( 

5) 

Welfare of otfeer Backward 
Classes 

Rs . 

30 

T? 


Total 

CO 

ft 

440 ' 

1 

Lakhs 


The population of these communities in Mysore State accord- 
ing to the 1951 Census was as follows;, 

2 

TABIB NO. 14 . 

.UNDER-PRIVILEGED POPULATION (INLAKIIS) IN THE STATE 


Scheduled 

Castes 

Sche du-led 
Tribes . . 

Le-notified 

Tribes 

Nomadic and 
Semi-nomadic 
Tribes 

Other Backward 

CiaB,D01-! 

All India 553 

225 

— 

— 

— 

Mysore- 25.33 

( 31 . 17 ) 

-1.02 . 
( 1 . 92 ) 

Est-.IO 

• / 

Est:.4 ■ 

Lst .72 


. 1 . I ■ ■ 

Note ; figures in, brackets relate to the 1961| (Census). 

The total outlay of Rs . 440 ’iLakhs during the Third Plan' 
period v^as meant for different prof :rajjimes like economic aid, educc- 
tional concessions and amenities jn the form of public health and 
sanitation. The, Thi.rd Plan states that the pattern of priorities 
is gradually shifting with the realization thnt there is a need to 
drive towards the goal of bringing ylue educatj.onal and economic 
levels of these communities to the ^general standards. The Table 
below gives a coinp 'arative' ihd'ic'a’tibn of this shilt in priorities: 

1 . Government of Mysore, Third' live ' Plan y Volil, - 1 9 ' 6 i, '^.374. 

2. Ibid , pp. 374-386. 
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TABIE NO.15? 

priorities in II J\NI) III PLANS IN CONNECTION WITH BENEPITS TO UNDER 

PREVILIGEL PEOPIE - 


Programmes of 

Percentage of pr,ovisio.n to tota.l 

Second Plan 

Third Plan' 

Education 

24 

50 

Economic uplift 

16 

■ - ■ 33 - ■ - ' 

■ Housing and other. 

schemes 60 

i? 

Total 

100 

100 


Prom tha above Table it is apparent tbat the shift in 
expenditure is towards education. Special facilities are being 
given to pupils belonging to the Scheduled Castes and .Scheduled 
Tribes. Education in all grades of institutions is free to these 
classes. They are exempted from pfyment of- a.dmission, tution and 
examinsition fees. Poor and deserving pupils studying-- -in middle 
and high schools are exempted even from the payment of sports and 
reading-room fees. 

With a view to increasing the enrolment of the Scheduled 
Caste and Scheduled Tribe children of the school-going age, an 
educational drive has been launched throughout the State, since 
1959> at the beginning of each, academic year. Clothes, boohs, 
pencils and slates are distributed to poor and deserving children 
B,oeking admission tc/ primary schools. To attract , student s to 
middle and high schools, hostels at government cost were started 
throughout the Stat'} at Taluk Headquarters and other needy places. 
In addition,' liberal grants are being made, available to aided 
hostels. During 1959-60, there were 12 government and 80 aided 
hostels with 855 snd 2,656 boarders respectively belonging to 
Scheduled Castias.^ ,8y 1961 there were 1'1 7' Go'wernment-' hostels with 
3,000 boarders. Tile present policy is to encourage these students 
to stay in general hostels. 

Liberal provision for the award of scholarships to the 
students of the.se olasses is also made in addition to the free- 
studentship concession. , The- following are the different types of 
scholarships and other e-ducs.tional concessiems in Mysore Steto. 

Governmortt of Mysore^ Third Eive Year Plan , Vol.1,,1961, p.374. 

2. Mysore 1951-61 ( Department of Publicity and information, 

■ ' i.: G-o’''-ernment ofJ.lysore. , Bangalore ), 1 961 p.;l4'l» 

3* Hajddbooki on Scholars hips and oth'dr'^EdUcgltiona'l 'C-onceSBions 
to Students of llysor n f State ,, Government . o f -Mysore Education 

- Departmeht , 1964. 
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1 , GENERAL PREESHIPS 

(j) Pr imary Education : Education, was made free, for all from the 
year 1959-60 in all primly , standards up to standard VII run by the 
Government "and by Pigtrict -and. ..Municipal School BoardsV In aided 
schools, managements are, ..authorised to' levy fees. 

(II) Secondary Education Secondary education has been in,ade free 
for tho children of all persons whose annual income from all sources 
does not exceed Rs.2,400/— per annum. The loss of fee income to 
managements on ■-this- acc-ount-'is being-'mGt hy. Government.. Thea.e freo- 
shlps are restricted to tution feea only of students of sta.ndardG 
VIII to X in high schools. The Mysore Government announced on 
January 28, 1966, through the Governor's address to . the Legislature', 
its decision to give free secondary education for all from 1966-67.^ 

(III) Collegiate Education ; Preeships aro awarded in the arts, 
science, and commerce colleges, government as' well as aided, as 
follows: 

i) 25^ of the strength of boys in P.U.C . classes 

ii) 30 fi of the str-ength of boys in Pegreo classes 

ill) 50?o of the strength for girls both in P.U.C, .and. Pegree 

classes. 

These percents, ges Of freoships include- freeships attached to 
scholarships and also' o.pply- to - st-udents .studying in post-graduate 
classes. 50^ of ’the froeships may ' be split into half-frecships . 

The students-' whose parents' income is belo w Rs .-1 , 200/- per annum 
will be eligible for full freeships and those whose income Is bet- 
ween 1,200 to 2,400 p.a, -‘may .'be awarded ha.lf.-free ships . . 

(IV) Technical Education : ' Conditions arc: the, same as for other 
courses expect that the - number o f full freec.hips , i s 30fj of the stren 
gth of the college and as many full freeshi'cs cmay, he converted, 
into , ho,lf-freeships as, considered necessary by the freeship commi- 
ttees of the institutions.' ' ' ■'' 

2 . GENERAL' SCHOMRSHIPB . : ... 

Poverty-cum-.'progross scholarships. The numbesr of such ■ , 

scholarships 'is iiraS..ted,by the :budg.et provisiohs' in, any particular 
year . , ■ ■ , ' , ' ' , ' . 

' (a) Secondar.y ' SchoolB iR.;:,.. Awards arpimado at.'dtho '■'pa.te mf 

Rs.6 per month tenable for 10 mon^fe l-h'a-year fori'etuden.t^L whose 

1. The Time s . o f Indir a , January 29, 1966., 
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parents income is Rs. 1,200 or less p-.a. ( By- an order of the Depart- 
ment of Education issued on February 15, 1966, it is decided to give 
free secondary education for all but the present poverty-cum-progress 
scholarships/discontinued. ) 

(b) Colleges : ( Arts, Science, Commerce). The award is 

made at the rate of Rs.10 for P.U.C. students and Rs . 1 5 for the 
degree class students tenable for 8 months in a year. Students whose 
parent fe, income is Rs.2,4-00 or less p. a. ■ are • eligible . 

(c) Technical Institutions s Engineering Colleges 

(i) The number of scholarships in each, institution 
shall be 15^ of the’ total students minus the number of scholarships 
to be reserved for Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe students, 

(ii) Degree level ! At the rate of Rs.25 p*m; Diploma 
level @ Rs.1'5 p.m. for 10 months in a year. Eligibility as in (b). 

(iii) 3 O 5 S seats are reserved for Other Backward Classes 
for admission. 


3 . PEEESHIPS TO SCHEDULED CASTES Af'D SCHEDULED TRIBES, STUDENTS 

Secondary Schools ; Exemption from p^ment of the following 
fees; (1) tution and. admission fee; (2) medical fee; (3) audio- 
visual education fee; (4) ex;araination fee; (5) special betterment 
fee. The conditions axe that the students should belong to Scheduled 
Castes or Scheduled Tribes,. :and that ; the animal income of the parents 
does not exceed Rs. 2,400 p.a. 


Colleges : ; All Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes students 
studying in colleges, who are not in receipt of Covernment of India 
scholarships, are exempted from: payment of tution, laboratory and 
examination fees etc. I' 

■ . Technic al Institutions .All Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes students get . tlie- , following conces sions : (i) ® 

are reserved, for them .for admission; and (ii) they are exemp 
from the payncient oL tution and exknination fees. 

: 4.. SCHOLALSHIES, , TO S^pBDULSD CASTES Al® SCHEDUllTD TRIBES STUDENTS 

(a) in marv claBaeg l; ' Tl* rate- varies fromolasa to claas and^ 
between arpa to area. In ax-My eoKO the rate Es.3.p.m. , xn 
1 . " SaB;-rolroa Kama tel ( Kknraaa'DMljr* , I-ebruar-y -Iff-,- 1966. 
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Bom'bay Karmtak, Rs . 4 to 5 p.m. , and in I-Iyderakad PCarnatak, Rs .4 tc 
10 p.m. 

Higli Schools s Rs. 7.50 p.mi for 10 months. 

Colleges ; In ex-Mysore area the rates are Rs.150 and 200 
p.a., respectively for P.U.C. and Degree classes, subject to the 
condition that the studehts ' par ents ' income does not exceed Rs.2,4C 
p.a. In Bombay Karnatak area' the ' rat's is Rs.25 p.m. for 12 months, 
i.e. 300 for both P.U.C. and Degree classes, subject to the eonditi 
that these student parents' income does not exceed Rs. 3,600 p.a. 

(d) Technical Institutions ; The number of Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe scholar-ships lis fixed at one for every 60 students, 
the rates being for degree level, Rs.25 p.m. and for diploma level, 
Rs .15 p.m., for 10 months in a year. 


5. OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS 

There are special schemes of scholarships for s ■(!) children 
of government servants who die while in service or siistain serious 
injuries; (il) children and dependents of displaced, goldsmiths; (ii 
children of political sufferers; (iv) children and ’dependents of 
service personnel in the Defence Service and of ex-servicemen; (v) 
scholarship to physically handicapped students;: (vi) educational 
loans of the State Ciovernment ; (vii) meri t-cum-means (plan scheme) 
scholarships, private endowment scholarships; and (viii) concessions 
to Schedul ed' Caste and Scheduled Tribe students from the Social 
Y/elfare Department of the State Government. 

6. &0VERIIIC1NT OE IIIDIA SCHOLARSHIP SCHEMES 


In addition to the above, the Central Government grants 
financial help in. the form of: (i) National Loan Scholarships; (ii) 
National Scholax'ships for post-matric studies; (iii) Government 
scheme of merit scholarships for post*-graduates studies in humaniti 
and sciences; Ciw) scheme of merit scholarship :for children of 
prima.ry and sefcopdary school teachers; (v) schollarship for the 
physically handicapped; (vi) Government, of India post-matric schola- 
Ships for Scheduled Castes Scheduled Tribes an.d CHher Backward 
Classes students for studies in India; (vii) meri, t-cum-means 
scholarships ■ 


For iln award of most of these sjpholarships conditions are 
laid down so that only the deserving pupils get the' benefit and tha 
. usually a sliudent gets only one sclibiarehip. The'-- Go'-VernmefL t' s 
here iBlibeical and enccjuraging-.^.,.]3-u.t it is the expei^tence of some 
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heads of institutions that either, the benefits, are still inadequate 
i,n the contest, of gre.ater need; or even the present, facilities are 
misused, may be, unknowingly. 


Por instance,, Mr, R. Y.Dharwadkar holds the view that "mere 
showering of financial aid can neither prepare the necessary i^sycho- 
logical attitudes, nor devotion to studies in these ( Scheduled 
Castes and Other Backward Classes) students''^ He feels that these 
students, in most cases, are the first generation to attend colleges 
without any body at home to guide them and perhaps many suffer from 
an inferiority complex and so remain absent from classes. The 
possible remedy, as suggested by him,’ lies in the' way senior teachers 
taJce these students into ' confidence and help them surmount whatever 
difficulties they may be facing. There is a long standing need of 
students, viz. counselling in- Indian colleges on the' American model, 
which demands attention. It is only after some such facilities are 
provided that the present benefits would yeild the intendend results. 


Mr H.R.Karnik, principal of a college which was started by 
the' noted Scheduled Caste leader Dr B.R.Ambedkar with the sole 
objective of catering to the needs of Scheduled Caste students, 
narrates his experiences of how the college did as well as others in 
the initial stages with morning classes, when students were mostly 
earners, advanced in years, mature in thought', and serious in dis- 
position. In due course the students of this college came, directly 
from' hi^h- schools and with all facilities like freeships and scholar- 
ship, but the performance and achievement levels of the students 
declined,, Mr Katnik attributes this deterioration to the social and 
economic "background of these urLder-priYileged castes, and says that 
mere ifreeships and scholarships- -alone -wili not help much in this 
direc-tiOn. The social and economic status of the families of these 
S’tudients needs to be improved; "Education cannot function in a 
"v.f.icuum. It. is ultimately connected with social and economic rea- 
lities ' . These people stiU live in sub-human conditions . The 

facilities provided by the college are not supplemented by amenities 
at home ... .' It is, therefore, clear that Scheduled" Caste students 

will be able to improve themselves only when there is a correspond- 
ing improvement in their social and economic status. Amelioration 
of social and economic conditions of the Scheduled Castes is the 
sine qua non for their intellectiial advancement. The question of 
the educational, advance of the soj-called Scheduled, Caste students, 


R Y -Rharwadkar , Principal ^.^'J . CDllege , --Jliijarwar , Trend s^and 

ana-Honteitl. 

College, Detroit , 1964 , - 
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therefore, i3 not merely an academic prohlem; it is essentially a 
human prohlem, and democracy will he an empty shell if social ; 

justice and economic security are'-not ensured to every individual"”' 


Criteria of Social And Educational'-Backwardness 


„ The major difficulties faced hy governments, central and 

state, in their policy of special encouragement to the under- 

privileged sections of' the .community arise because of the fact that f 

haclcwardness in Indian '.society is still judged in terms of traditi- < 

onal factors like religion and caste as against the modern criterion 

of economic class. 'Even the framers of' the Indian Constitution were 

not free from this kind of thinking; and before, them,, in the days | 

of British rule, the classification of backward communi'ties was f 

based on caste and tribal status. Dr Donald Smith also points out 

that many of the hereditory Indian princes enforced unt ouchability 

in their territories, and in some States the untouchables were not 

2 

permitted to enter the same school -with high caste children . 


The legal system of British India produced drastic changes j 
in the traditional working of the caste system. One of the Governmentf 
administrative measures concerned the admission of untouchable 
children to schools. In, 1858, the Government of , Bombay resolved thah 
all government, schools would , be' open : to all classes of its subjecte 
without distinction; in 192'5, the Government re^iolved that no grants 
would be paid to any aided school to' which untouchable children were 
denied admission. As in any situation in which social mores are 
involved, implementation lagged behind official policy to a considers 
ble degree. The significant, point is that at a .relatively early date 
these policies were debated, affirmed, and adopted. 

But it was not enough to secure the untouchables' iegal 
rights; centuries of social and economic oppression had lei'!' these 
castes in c ircumstano es which galled for more positive measurv^^ 
aid. In 1878, Chatfleld, the Director of Public, Instruction in 
Bombay, initiated tlie policy of .allowi-ng special concessions in 
to the children pf these, castea, in primad'y schools.' This policy 
gradually adopted In other parts of the country', and fee concessioi.’'® 
and. scholarships, r/ere also expended to secondary school and college 
students . 

The basic' lines of th« '•pheisent polficy were drawn up, thus, 

- _ „ , — - - - - - r— — 

1 ., H.R.Karnik'jy5'rinciphl',_ Siddhapr-yh: G.oll:ege ,of,.:Arts- and, Spience, 
Bombay. Pr'o'Hplam o .-f.;..S'duc atlpn (^. fhh^ S'Gh'eidul e d-.CasteS ;, ibid , 

'pp. 45-46'. ; V'”'""' V" ■ l-l'; ' C h' ' 

2. Donald D.Stfjith, India.'' as' h'-Secular'r-State ,':prlno'et'on.- ''University 
press, 196!S, p.299. .j, . : ' 

5. Ibid . p.30T . 
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during the British regime, hut Independence brought vjith it greatly 

1 ' 

increased opportunities for social reform through legislation . The 
relevant Constitutional provisions have already been referred to. In 
December 1959 the Government of India sent a circular to the State 
Governments asking them not to include any reference to caste or sect 
in registers or forms used for the purposes of the public service 
and judicial proceedirg.s . In September i960 a similar circular 
requested the deletion of references to caste or sect in a.pplication 
forms for admission to schools, colleges, and universities. In both 
circulars an exception was made v;ith respect to the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes in order to give effect to the facilities and 
reservations for them. The general reaction to these steps was very- 
favourable ; 'they were interpreted as attempts to further implement 
the principles of a secular state. However, the Backward Classes 
Associations immediately protested for fear of losing concessions . 
There is a profound contradiction between the objective of a casteless 
society and the method of elev?iting the backv/ard people on a caste- 

V, ■ 2 ‘ ' 

basis . 

Some people even went to the extent of questioning the govern- 
mental policy of extending the special facilities to backward classes 
beyond the initial constitutional provision for 10 years. The Central 
Government has already effected extension up to 1970. Despite such 
criticisms, some persons in official circles are urging not only the 
continuation but also extension of "this system. A study of, e.g., 
reports of, and reactions to, the recommendations of the Backward 
Classes Comniission, and of the Mysore' Baclcwar’d Classes Committee will 
prove this point. 


The Backward Glasses Commission 


On January 29, 1953, the • President of India appointed the 
Backward' oiass'es commission und er' article 340(:l ) o f the Constitution. 
This Oomraission submitted, its report on Anarch 30» 1955- The CommlsBion 
was required'. ' ' 

'■ - ■ ! . 

."'To investigate the conditions, of socially and educa.- 

tiongilly backward classes vdthin thi territory of India and 

the difficult ie B under which they la 'ur , and to make recomm- 

■endtitions as- to the steps, that should be taken by the Union ^ 

or any Sta.te to remove such, difficulta-es a_rd to improve their 

condition," ('Art, 34-0 (-t}-.,)'- . ( .. - . • - 


. 1. Donald,. E. Smith, India as a Secul-sx 
Press, 1.963, .p.304"i 
2'. The Hindu Weekly Heviev./, April- 25, 
28-29, 1960. 


State P’rinceton.:.Un.lversity 
1.960| Tl--e Hindu^ September 
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According to the Oommission, the relevant factors to consider 
in classifying hackward. classes were their traditional occupation or 
profession; the percentage of literacy; the estimated population of 
the community; the distribution of the various communities througboir 
the State or their coiicentation in certain aheas; the social positioi 
which a community occupies in the caste ■ hierarchy ; and its represen- 
tation in government service or in the industrial sphere (p.4)\ 
According to the Commission, the causes of educational backwardness 
in the socially and educationally ■ baclcward communities were: 

(l) Traditional apathy for education on account of social 
and environmental conditions or occupational handicaps. 

(,2) Poverty and lack of educational institutions in rural 
areas. 

(3) living in inaccessible areas. 

(4) ^ack of adequate educational aids, such as free 
studentships, scholarships and monetary grants. 

(5) lack of residential hostel facilities. 

(6) Unemployment amoug the educated which acts as a damper 
on the desire of' the backward class members to educate 
their children;, etnd 

(?) Defective educational system which does not train 

studonys for appropriate occupations and professions 
( p.107.^) . ■ 

The Commission realised that, in substance, the problem of 
the backward classes ifs really the problem of noral India (p.55)^» 
After having conBidere.'d many criteria- for determining baclcwardness 
of several communities, the Goramission ultimately decided to treat 
caste status • as an itjiportant factor for the purpose, and on that 
basis it prepared a list of backward communities. The Commission 
also recommended th'at in all science, engineering , medicine , agri- 
culture, veterlnariy^ and other technical and professional institu- 
tions 70 ^^ of the s eats should b reserved for the qualified students 
of the bacleward c. lasses till such time as accommCr^ation can be 
provided for all students eligible for admission (-pp.ll^ and 125)^' 

1. Quoted in India Reportor 1963, Suprime Court, V. 50 C. 101, 

2. Ibid, 

3. Ibid ._. _ 


4« Ibid 



• ;liow;ever,, significant that , the Chairman of the Commiss- 

ion, Kaka Kalelkar, while signing the Heport confessed to a feeling 
of grave dissatisfactibn 'With the approach, adopted, in the Report t'n 
determihii^' hack^vardnesS' of ■ coniinunities under article 15(4). He 
wrote: "My eyes were, however , ' opened to -the dangers of suggesting 
remedies oh "caste' has i s when I'>' discovered that it was going to have' 
h most unhealthy effect oh the Muslim and Chiristian sections of the 
tiatioh" i He ad-ded that' tile said consciousness gave him a rude shock 
and drove him to the conclusion that the remedies suggested, by the 
Commission were worse than the evil it set out to combat; "If wc 
eschew the principle of caste, it would be possible to help the 
extremely poor and deserving from all communities care, however, 

being talcen to give preference to those who come from the traditio- 

2 ' 

nally neglected social classes" . 

The Central government did not feel satisfied with the 
approach adopted by the Commisslcn in determining backwardness under 
Article 15(4). The naemorandum isfeued by 'the Government of India on 
the Report pointed out, that the caste system is the greatest hind- 
, ranee in the way of our progress towards an egalitarian society, and 
the recognition of specified castes as backward may serve to maintain 
and even to perpe,;^uate the existing distindtionson the basis of caste. 
If, the entire community, barring, a few exceptions, has thus to be 
regarded as bacltward, the peally needy would be sv>?amped by the 
multitude and hardly receive ^y special attention or adequate 
assistance. Further investigation was obviously indicated for , evolv- 
ing positive tests and criteria. In the meanv/hile , instructions were 
issued by the Ge-ntral Govem-ment to the State Governments requiring 
them to , render ervery possible -assistance and to give all reasonable 
facilities to, the feckward classes according to their existing lists 
and- also to such others who ip their opinion deserve to he consider- 
ed as socially and educatlona^-ly backward in existing, circumstances. 

The Government of India -ih the ir pommnnication ''dated April 
24, 1962', to - the- Mysore Government ' on, the sub^pot Qi reservation in 
terms of ar iiicle --1-5 (4 >vs tressed that a . uni-form- policy , in this regard 
should be followed- and ^-added- that the All-Iitdia Council ,; for Technical 
Education had recommendea that ' the reservation . for .Scheduled C^-stes 
and Schedulied Tribes and 0 thi',e'X.vBacl!War.d Cla^i^es , may he up to 251^ with 
mariginal -/idjus-tment ■'no1j'--ex(36eding -1,0^, in, exceptional c ases^. ,, lienee 

'the Central Go verhme-nt -':S ' shggesMhiiilthat,, the. reservation, should not 

exceed 35fs dn any cas^'iri’ vilf .."'■--I ■ - 'ri’iT ,' - v ^ v 

1. Quoted' 1-n ■ 4 ll -Ihdi a ; Repor tor - '1-96 Supreme. .Q o.urt^ y 0 0.101. 

2. Ibid, 
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of the O.ornmiss loner for Sdieduled Cast^ and Schedni a.] 

It is also relevant to note here the Report of the Commissio, 
for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes for 1 959 based on a pilot^' 
survey made by the Deputy Registrar General of India, with the help 
of the 1951 census materials. The object of the survey wa.s to find 
^out whether occupation could be adopted as a suitable basis for 
^determining social and educational backwardness.. The survey indicatp 
that it would be possible to draw up a list of socially and educa- '' 
tionally backward occupations nn the basis of: 


(i) Any no agricultural occupations in any State of India 
in which 50fo or more of persons belonged to the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes; or- (ii) any non-agricult ur a 1 occupations in which 
literacy percentage of the persons- is less than 50^^ of the general 
literacy in the State, m his Report, the Commissioner had Idverselv 
commented on the classification made by the State of Mysore in then 
order -dated July 31, 1962 under article 15(4). 

Especially in Mysore State, this issue of determination of 
backward classes, and of special concessions for them, has' assumed a 
complex nature. .While there is a general clamour, for being included 
in the backward classes.' list to. avail of concessions the higher 

, or classes are suffering under a feelin.g of persecution that 
ma;]ority communities are using , their political power to further 
eir own selfish interests, it is believed 'that the Government haa 
yeilded to communal pressure-groups”' , 

Since 1958, the Government orjlysore have been trying to mfe 
special provision for the advancement of socla-Xly and educationally 
backward olaeeea and every time an order has baU passed on the 
1 , its validity has been challenged by writ-petitions. The 

present order is thus preceded by five others. ' 

(1) On July 26., 1958, the State Issued an order that all 
o^unitles, excepting the Brahmin community, fall, within the 
defrnxtron of educationally,' and socially backward classes and 
scheduled castes and Scheduled Tribe, and provided for them reser- 

Schsdui°J 'r^r°^-''^“*^ “ Whoational nnstltuticns Bor the 

was lf Scheduled Tribes Uhe peroentagw of reservation 

suLla.“! ■ has, been malntairtd in all the 

ubsequent orders. The High Court -of Mysore 'quashed this communal 
G.O. in writ petition Ucs. 3 S 9 to 570 etj. of ■ 1958 ,. ; ' 

1- Srli^lvas m.MV, Caste in Miaern hMUuVp-.,: i' 
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(2) In 1959 two separate orders were passed by the State 
viz., ED. 79 TGL 59 dated May I 4 and ED 79 TGI 59 dated July 22. The 
first order listed 164 cointnunities representing of the State's 
population as socially and educationally backward which included 
Muslims, Indi an^^Christians , Sikhs and various castes and sub-castes 
of Hindus, except Brahmins, Baniyas and Kaiyasta among Hindus, and 
Parsees and Anglo-Indians. 65^ of seats were reserved for these 
communities of whi ch' 20^ were meant for Scheduled Ca.stes and Schedu- 
led Tribes. The second order grouped all Other Backward Classes in 
14 groups according to their degree of backwai’dness and determined 
the percentage reservation of each group. Both of these orders were 
challenged in the Mysore High Court in the case of Ramakrishna Singh 

■ [ ' ^ ' ’■'I 

Ram Singh vs. State of Mysore . The court quashed the orders and 
held : 

"... Thus while pmrporting to make a provision for hoc in, 11, y 
and educationally Backward Glasses of citizens 'under a rticle 1 5 (4) , 
it (State) cannot make piovision for classes who do not. come within 
that class . Such an act would amount to non-compliance with the terms 
of the Constitution and would be a fraud on the Constitution. ... 
Again, if it is found that the' sb called provision for socially and 
educationally Backward Glasses does not in effect benefit such 
classes , then also it cannot be justified' uhde'r article- 1 5(4) . 

"Vifhen ah order, in fact, debars .boys of different ..groups from 

getting any seats above, the' humher of prescribed seats fpn the 

Backward Cl esses, it instead of benefiting them, prejudices their 

2 

fundamental rights and w.ould be bad" . , . 

The Mysore Backward Classes Committee . , . 

The. State then appointed a'^qommittee , on January 8, I960, 
called the Mysore Backward Classes Committee with -Dr R. Hagan Gowda., 
M.I.4., as its Chairman and With the following terras of reference ; 

"1. To suggest 'the criteria to he adopted- in determining 
which sections of the population in the State should 
be treated as sdcial,l.y and e -ducationally backward; 

■ ."2.^ To suggest the exact, manner i)n which the. criteria, thus 

indic.a,t.ed, should 'be followed to enable. .the State .Govern- 
■ . ment to. d;e.t.ermine, .iJie, persons : who, should,, ..secure such 
.■ :pre f er enc e , as , may"' "toe determined by the,-gpvernnient , in 

. .respept, of to tec:^;iiical institutions and 

, app.ointment - to, Go-y^eirnmeilt,, services" . . 'vv , 

■f.'AVf.R. I960 -li^b re V • 

^ '&• ibi.d,. . ...I,,.;.. v- -.g - — -y -r , 
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(3) The C.oiwiittee was requested to submit its report as earb 
as possibl.e and wa,s also requested to make an interim report very 
early on the question of reservation in government services, as there 
Was a pressing need to fill up vacancies* The Comniittee made an intei 
in report on Pebrua-ry "1 9 j I960 and based on the Sdine,, the State 
Government passed tliree orders. Order No. GAD 7 ORR 60, dated March 1 
I960 was for the preparation of a list of backward classes for 
purposes of recruitment to the state services. Order No .ILH 216 MMC 
60 dated June 20,. I960 accepted the interim list and reserved seats 
in the government dental and medical colleges for these communities 
at the percentages of 18 for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 

22 for Other Bacleward Classes, the unfilled seats of Scheduled Caste 
and Scheduled Tribe going to Other Backward Classes.. The remaining 
60'Ta was treated as open-merit pool. The .same, provisions had also beei 
included in Government order No. Eh. 60 TGL 60: dated June 9, I960 
relating to technical colleges and institutions in, the State. These 
two orders were challenged in 50 vjrit-pe.titions in the High Court of 
Mysore in January' 1 961 , assailing the two orders on the ground that 
they infringed Constitutional provisions and that the procedure 
adopted by the Selection Committees were mala fide, Vtoile quashing 
'the orders, .the Court la, id down the exact manner in which the list 
of selected candidates should be proparecl wherein the reservation Is 
meant as a guaranteed minimum, and not the maxirficum, in the course of 
a general competition among all categories of ci.tizens . , In the cours' 
of the hearing of these vjrit-petitions , various qomraunities , such as 
Lingayat, Bunt,, Balija, Sourasiitra, , Amiiiakadaga, (Judigara etc,, made 
representations through their caste-organizations that they have bee; 
wrongly omitted from the list and adduced reasons Of their own for 
their inclusion in it . . ■_ 

(4) Vilien the fihal report of the Backward Cl»,sses Committee 
was received in May 1961, 'bhe Government passed on or der ''No . 1 56 TGI 
60, July 10, 1961, taking 'into consideration the recommendations of 
the Committee,, v^ith a tev'/ modifications, as also the directions of 
the judgement referred 1;c above. The Committee had come to the 
conclusion that in tlii present circumstances the only practicable 
method of classifying 'tlie baclcwgrd classes in the State v>/as on the 
basis of castes and cci'oimunities , and set out two criiJeria for 
'determination of back’'7e,rdness . These were; (i)i social status 
accorded to a cornmuni' in general ( apart from individuals), in 
'the general social ll!:fe',- should be , regarde d,,. as- ,^ndlc at ive of social 
backwardness. And (fbu) the percentage of students from each of these 

communities in the I'c-^fit three-_'cl.as.ses o,f high , school's in the State 

during 1959-60, as c^pmpared wi.'th"'the State'"av6rage in tho se. classse 

1,., S.A», Partha Vs. vJhe.^State-j^q^ Mysore,, All India Reportor, 196”' 
Mysore _220-. 
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for that year, ehould be regarded .as indicative of educational 
backwardness of a community. Thia approach, according to the G-overn- 
Kient , was realistic and practicable. But on the question of the list 
proposed by tho Gommittee , the State made some variations. The 
Committee had listed Lingayats, Bunts, Ganigas , Sa,tanis, Nayars and 
Parsees as forward communities as the education test rate was about 
seven per thousand for these communities. The order held that 
Lingayat, Ganiga.s and Bunts be treated as backward ( their literacy 
test rate was 7 per 1,000), but the Satanis , Nayars and Parsees, whose 
average in education test was also 7 per 1 ,000 were not treated as 
backward. The committee had bifurcated the Other Backward Classes 
into two categories, viz., backward and mo re -backward and had 
recommended reservation of 50^ with a break up of 28^ for Backward 
Classes and 22^ for liore Backvmrd Classes', in addition to 18/^ for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes , which meant a total of 68^ 
reservation. The Government rejected this proposal on the ground 
that such a large percentage of reservation would not be in the 
larger interests of the State. Accordingly, 48^ was fixed as total 
reservations for Other Backward Classes (16^= for Backward 

classes and for More Backward Classes) and 18^ for Scheduled 

Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Eighty one communities -were listed p,s 
backward and 135 as More Backward in the annexure to the said order. 


(5) On July 31, 1962, the Government passed an order 
superceding all previous-. ord,erB on this subject. According to this 
order, the percentage of reservation was raised to 50for Other 
Backward Classes with a break up of 28 and 22 respectively for 
Backward Classes and More ^Baclcw.'ard Classes, in addition to 18“/o for 
Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribes. This meant a going back on 
what the Government had said in the order of July 1961, acc p ‘ 

ing the recommendations of the Committee. This time a-gain 23 'writs 
were filed before the Supreme Court of India in 1962 contending 
that the classification made irrational- and the reservation of 
685^ is a fraud on J\rticle 15(,^) i . 


The Supreme Court considered the sociological , social and 

economic fa.ctors', involved in the issue in great detail and in the 
process the previous actions of the Government and the High Court 
judgements came -in for scrutiny aiid censure. The Court held that 
the Nagan Gowda Committee had virtually equated classes with castes. 
They said that while viewing a c omiTiunity as backward the proper 
test would -he, not to compare; it wit h most advanced community , bu 
to consider whether in the. matter ^p:: their backv'jardheSs th y 

"i. Iha. Bala ji and others ^s, th^Sita-he of Mysore 

1363 , Supreme' Court Y. 50 C,. >-101., _ p.h.4.9.. . , 
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comparable to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. l^Jhile agree- 
ing that the problem of determining who are socially haclc/^ar'd 
classes is a complex problem, the Court held that in addition to 
caste, occupation and economic condition also should he considered 
"Sociological, social and economic considerations come into play 
in solving the problem, and evolving proper critei'ia ... is obviou- 
sly' a very difficult task; it will need an elaborate-, investigation 
and collection of- data and examining the' said data in' a rational 
and scientific way. That is the function of the State which purpor- 
to act under article 15(4)"”' • ' - 

: As for educational bactovardness , in the present circumstanct 
the Court said that., including such communities in the backward 
list as have a percentage nearer the State average was too high 
a requirement, and so it recommended a percentage les.s of than SO/- 
of, the state average of the literacy, percentage as determined by t. 
Committee. In view of this , the ca.tegerization of . Other Backward 
Classes as :Backward Classes and More .Backvmrd Classe.s cpuld not be 
sustaine d. Thereto re , the Court held bhat backwardness in terms 
of Art: 15 ( 4 ) must be social and educational, lleservation up to 
6855 was held as unreasonable use o,f power vested by the Constitu- 
tion and t.he State G-overnment was directed to "strike a reasonable 
balance between the several relevaint considerations" -of its enthu- 
siasm to help uplift the down-trodden and its responsibility towarc 
considerations of national ' intere st and the interests of the 
community or society ' as a 'whole . Y/hile quashing the impughed order, 
the Court opined; '"The context,' therefore, requires that the execu- 
tive action taken by the State 'nust be' based on an obj ective 
approach free from alb extraneoub pressures-. The said action is 

intended to do social and eco'-homic justice and must be taken in a 

r ' . P 

manner that justice is and sbipuld he done" . 

( 6 ) The Present PosjLtjfcon 

i ■ ' 'Government ' or der ho ..El) 75 TGL 63, dated July 26, 1 963 on 

the subject of 'classif icat'ityn of Backward Classes in the State 
for purposes of article 1fjjf4) of the Constitution and reservation 
of seats in technical and. '‘professional institutions supercedes 
all previous orders and is the result of the experiences of several- 
previous attempts and t’re' several High Gous-t and Supreme Court 
decisions.' baste is no more held as - a basis" '-of backwardness. 

"... .Pending such elf'.bcjratb study' and invastlgation of the 
prohlem-j' GidvemjDent ,co,f is,;^der ''t'KniT7'thg'''''dh'ass'ifl-o'at-ion-"-of- -socially • 
and educationally baclhwhrd c lasses. 'sh:ould be,;;i,;made - on.r tfis follovvi^)^ 
basis 1 


1 . Ibid. 

2. Ibid. 
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(1) Economic conditions; and (2) Occupa.tion" . 

It is held that a family v^hose income is Rs . 1 ,200 per annum or 
less can be regarded as economically backward and the following occu- 
pational categories are listed as contributing to social baclcwardness ; 
(l) actual cultivator; (2) artisan; (3) petty business man; (4) infer- 
ior service; and (5) any other occupations involving mannual labour, 
is for educa,tional backwardness the order presumes that the persons 
engaged in the occupations listed above are also in a low position miith 
regard to education. Hence to claim benefits as a backward candidate, 
a person has to fulfil both the conditions.. As for reservation of 
seats in technical and professional colleges and institutions, the 
dovernment have fixed 30/t for Backward Classes and 18^ for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes as a guaranteed minimum. The conditions 
governing reservation in government recruitments under article 1 6(4) are 
similar.. ■ : 

In our discussion on December 21, 1965 with the Secretary, 
Education Department, Government of... Mysore, we asked him whether 
Government has taken up the elaborate study and investigation of the 
problem of classification of the backward classes, as promised in the 
latest order referred above.. He replied in the negative saying 'that 
the latest order has stood the scrutiny of courts and is also held by 
the people as reasonable as it tstsfesed 'on economic and occupational 
criteria.. The Government, do not want to disturb the status quo. 

Thougji the Supreme Coux't had held that along with caste other 
criteria inay" be' considered, the Government of Mysore have given up 
caste as a criteriaii in the determination of backwardness and the 
Education Secretary explained hcv' caste and economic criteria, could 
not be combined, if the objectivf^ is to help the really poor. 

In. the course of the survey o-f educational institutions, it 
Was brought to our notice that many parents and guardians produce 
false certificates of their income' -in order to secure financial 
concessions to their wards. We asked the Education Secretary whether 
the previous criteriran of caste wat5 preferable to the present 
criteria of - income and occupation, in. determining backwardness., as 
it is very difficult tq conceal one's. caste. His reply v/as an 
emphatic No; he maintained that dishonest people may make false 
statements of caste also. He gave pas't, concerete cases to prove 
his point. . - ■ t 

The position of th.e Central. Golremmeht on thq ..issue was made 
clear by Shr'i E .MiHaiarn$ivis blinistei: for Law an.d Social Security , 

: in the. Lbk: Sabh'a on November 2?,. 1'965.i, ' while replying, to the discu- 
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ssion on the Report of the Backward Classes G ommis sion . He said thal 
in view of the_ judgenient of the Supreme Court of India, the Govern- 
ment of India has decided to accept the economic basis in place of 
the caste basis, while determining the backwardness of communities. 
Already, 8 States had switched over to this principle and the. 
Centre was trying to p. rsuade the remaining States to follow 'the 
same principle. However, he said, the Centre could not enforee its 
decision on the States. He went on to add that if we intend that 
caste-system should not be perpetua.ted and the vested interests not 
allowed to crop up, then V7e have to give up the method of determin- 
ing backwardziesa on caste-basis. He agreed that it had not been 
possible to do much for the progress of the backward classes. 

' The public response, especially of the higher strata., to this 
change of policy is one of appreciation and satisfaction. A leading 
Kannada Daily of Hubli, Sarnyukta. Karnataka wrote immedia'tely an 
editorial captioned 'Backward Classes' in its issue dated November 
28, 1965 , on Shri Hajarnavis's statement. The editorial termed the 
policy as pr'ogressive and congratualat ed the Government for having 
come forth with this revolutionary change in policy and for having 
chosen the correct pa.th in eradicating caste-consciousness. 

But the above editorial is not against the practice’ of 
reservation for the ■ bac kward classes; in fact it expressed its 
concern at the slovz rate of progress of these communities. Opinions 
of a radical nature were expressed by The Indian Express (Bombay 
Edition) in its editorial of Jaivaary- 1 3 , 1966, under the title 
'Accent on Merit', welcoming a fsuggestion by the Union Health 
Minister, Dr Sushila Nayar, She had expressed the opinion that there 
should be no reservations inrasjdical colleges on a caste basis. 

V/hat tho country needs is goocJ. doctors, for which purpose merit 
should be the only considera’tlion in selecting candida,tes for admi- 
ssion, to medical colleges; but because of Constitutiona.1 safeguards 
for Scheduled Castes and Ba<J^kward .Classes , this healthy principle 
could not be applied. V,ihilo . ’agreeing to safeguards in the initial 
.stages, the editorial, ques 'bions the wisdom of extending such 
privileges to admission in, colleges. It goes further and says, th.at 

the nation will slide baeVj, Instea-^iof. advancing , if merit is dis- 
reg.arded. The interests o.jf the nation demand that the best men 
should man the most Impor^tFint jobs * Dr ' Nayar ' s suggestion ca.n be 
equally applied to admiss'lons to enginsering colleges and other 
t echnic a] . ins ti tutions . [ij (here is augrpiKing feefirg ths.t reserva- 
tions of all kinds, ..are b^vd since they.-.nqt only ignore merit but 
create a iseling .of sepaHtateness. liccontinued indefinitely they 
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are likely to retard national integration. However, reservations 
cannot be given up completely for some time because the classes 
concerned attach considerable importance to them. But where admi- 
ssions to medical, .engineering and other higher technical institu- 
tions are concerned, .reservations can in no way help the ’'Backward 
Classes' and are definitely bad for the country as a whole"\ 



~ — J »»■■■;? - 

I - .The -Indian Express (Bombay eidn.), 


Editor iali - Ac cent '‘'on Me hit' 
January 1 3 ? 1966 • 



PIET - II. ANALYSIS OP THE PATA 


The Research Assistant visited in all two hundred and ten 
educational institutions in the three districts of Pharwar, Belgaum 
and Mysore, for collection of the data for the research project and 
to gain a firsthand knowledge of the working of these institutions. 
The following Table indicates the grades, the types of management 
and districts to which the institutions studied belong. An effort 
was made to include, in a broad way, all grades and types of insti- 
tutions run by different agencies — government, semi-government 
and private. 

Though our objective was mainly to study the correlation 
between the communal or casteist feelings and private educational 
institutions, we included in the survey the study of government and 
semi -government educational institutions for two reasons. Firstly, 
we thought that the study of both the latter may give rise to find- 
ings which will serve as a background against which to study the 
private ones and secondly, the phenomenon of communalism or casteism 
may he present even in semi-government and government institutions. 
It is evident from the Table on page 7J^’that, of the total of 210 
institutions, we have selected only 25 pre-primary and primary 
schools for study though actually the total number of primary school 
in the three districts is greater than the number of colleges and ' 

secondary schools put together. The reason for the selection of a 
sample 

small^is that most of the primary schools are run by either the 
Government ( as in Mysore Lieitrict ) op by the local-self-governing 
agencies like Plstrict School Boards and Municipal School Boards 
( as in case of Belgaum and Lharwar Districts). The role of private 
bodies goes on increasing a.s wo go from the primary to the collegi- 
ate level and accordingly 'we have increased the sample of study in 
case of secondary and col],egiate educational institutions. V'/e will 
indicate the percentage cf the sample to the total number of 
institutions in these difstricts in appropriate sections of this 
part of the Report. It iriay also be pointed out that in case of 
primary and secondary e('a.ucation, we have covered, for want of time, 
only two districts of D)harv/,ar and Mysore, without much loss to the 
study as the pattern od? educational facilities in Dharwar and 
Belgaum Districts is faimilar. But in case of collegiate education, 
we had to include Belgaum District as a premier priva,te body, which 
runs most colleges l-,a Dharwar District, has its haadquarters in 
Belgaum and also rno i£j majority of colleges in Belgaum District. 
However, ope secoh'chary .edueational institution in Belgaum ( o- 
primary teacher t" raining institute' )" was - studied afi-a -sample of 
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ins-titut ions working under a Ohristian educat ional-cum-rGligious 
tody viiich is included in the survey as one of the six* case studiGs 

Rural and Urban Educational Institutions 


Of the total 210 institutions studied, 28 are situated in 

-K- 

rural places whereas 182 are situated in urban places. Caro was, 
however 5 taken to cover majority of institutions frdnii all.'talukas 
of the districts under study. The Table on page 7 shows the 
distribution of the 210 educational institutions visited aocordiniP: 
to the place of their situation^ mana^^ement type, and l£; vels and 
gra.des of educa.tion in the respective districts. 


As 'Table ho .2 indicates, but for a. single exception, primary 
educational institutions in rural areri-S were not studied.! The 
reason is that almost all rLU’al primary schools arc! run by the 
Oovernment or the school boards. Only a few rural pbivnto,, primary 
schools drei run by individual teachcr-‘s, without a,n.yj managing bodies, 
and therefore the study of such schools held (finopx'omise for our 
purpose. The Private Primary School C opiiuittees , so famous; till 
recently j are going out of existence since the government' ha.s taken 
upon itself the responsibility of providing primary education even 
to the tiniest villa, ge. The private primary schools in urban area.s, 
on the contrary, are, in most cases, main'tolno d by e ducational 
societies which also, run secondary a.nd colilegigte institutions. 
Hence our interest in the study of urban pirimary schools j though 
only with a very small sample,. 


The Table also shows that 26 Socondar, y schools studied in the 
two districts are situated in rural 'towns wliich copldinot hope for 
the facility of secondary education only tw.i • decades ago;. Though 
still inadequate as compared to incroasirg lu ?raand for.' secondary 
eductlioh, .the present trend of increasing I'n ral secondcary schools 
is nothing short of a revolution in -that, af'tt .'r Independence we 
have been able to take the provision of high s chool ehucation to 
the doors of the ruralites. There is along w a. 7 to' go to provide 
higher ard technical education within easy refic^h of t;hc penso.nt 
ruralite., In this respect, the central echome <-1 f sponsoring rural 
institutes in the countryside is commendable. C Mie such institute 
( the one at , Hanumanamatt i , Dharwar District) w two . studied by us 
just when it was facing many difficulties of es pitahlishment. 


The urban areas, on.-'iihe contraryjar^i not lo,' 
all grades' of education buj also with 'different ’ 
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facilitleis, technical and professional as also special education in 
such; areas like arts, crafts, fine--arta, religion, gymnastics etc. 
Thus; education 100011168 one ^f^HJhe 'puli' factors in the jurban centre;; 
to ajttract the well-to-do and ambitious youth from the rural hinter- 
larxl. _ . : 


The Trend of growth in thb humbep of Educational Inig tit ut ions 


:i An attempt is made in the' following two Tables :to: indicate 
the trend in the starting of new educa.tional institutions according 
toi decades and major periods which are historically important for 
the study of the 210 educational inatitut ions covered under the 
su'hvey. ■ ' 


! Table No . 3 shows the respective initiative taken by 

different agencies — government, semi-gov e.rnme nt ‘ and private — in 
starting new educational institutions. Since the beginning, the 
Croyernment ' s initiative has been steady in, starting hew educp„tional 
institutions and these too have been in such places and in such 
speoialities where private initiative wa-s not forthcoming. In a way 
this policy appears to be based on sound jiidgemont a,s it does not 
laad to overlapping services in the same ahsa or speciality. . 


: Semi-government agencies like District School Baards, Dist- 
rict Boards and Private Educational Dodibs also haye evinced an 
ever .growing interest In the cause of e^ucatioxi. Prom a study of 
the: 210 institutions, it becomes appax-’ent that nil kthese typss of 
agencies started putting in a aiaable J^mount of effort ';from the 
second decade of this century, when the firct time the British 

introduced Dyarchy in the provincial ad^riinistration, thus' enlisting 
public support and participation in rd&e governanco of the country. 
This effort reached its ras.ximum during tha fifties’, because of the 
liberal grant s— in— aid policy bf the Gcyernment undbr the ■, aegis of 
the deyelopmental plans, launched simee 1950 — 51 . The 'sixties saw 
still greater acceleration in this' direction, Y/hereas, out of 210 
institutions, 54 were established during 33 institutions 

were established dirring 1960 - 64 , giving an increase of more than 
20 Oji oyer those established during -tine previouE dscade. 

Table' No. 4 shows the Ijrend of in(?reas«3 in the number of 
educational institutions according to ijhe two major period-s of 
modern educational history, yiz. pre-* independence and post- 
independence , with a sub-division, of, the lattej^ into pre and post- 
reorganization of the states periods,]' 
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The Table indicates that from' 1837 (when the liaharaja College 
of Mysore v;as started) till 1947 (a period of 110 years) 92 educa- 
tional institutions were established, while the rernaLning 118 were 
established within a short period of 16 years. Cven within the 
grovjth-trend of post-independence period, there are striking differ- 
.,en{jes. from the Table it becomes evident that out of 118 post- 
independence institutions, only 47 were started during the pre- 
reorgfinization of States period while 71 were established during 
almost the same period of 8 years after the States' re-organization. 
Probably the explanation for .this phenomenon lies in the fact that 
along with the liberal grants of the Government and increasing 
demands for education from the public, there was the additional 
urge on the part of the Kannadigas to make the. most of the opportu- 
nities created by the reorganization of the States. Ever since 
Karnatak had been split up .-into 5 parts in the beginning of the 
19 th century, the Kannadigas, especially those lumped together with 
other majority linguistic and ’ culthral groups like Maharastrians , 
Andhras and Tamilians , were suffering under a feeling of injustice 
at the hands of the respective majorities. The re-organization 
provided them with a common .goal and a common governnEnt to look 
up for help, Thoir own brethren in educational management in the 
advanced parts of the composite State served as models for those 
in the backward areas with the result, that the most educationally 
backward a,reas of the State* the Hyderabad Karnatak, could claim 
the privilege of having all types of colleges, including a women's 
college. To complement the Government's effort in education, two 
prominent px'ivate educational bodies have come up thei’O, viz. the 
Sharana Basaveshvpar Education Society y . , and the Hyderabad 

Karnatak Education Society (1958) , both with , headquarters in 
Gulbarga. ' • ' . 

It will also be v^forth y/hile to look back in order to under- 
stand better the way the expansion of educational facilities has 
taken place in t.his State since the middle of the last century and 
this could only be possible by studying the socio-cultural factors 
that have determined the course of history during these ye,ara. 
Professor G.S.Halappa in his History of Freedom, Movement in Karnatali ^ 
Yol.II (Government of Mysore publication, 1964), traces the growtn 
of educational institutions from 1857 to 1947 and discusses three 
major factors responsible’,; viz. th-e impact of the west, the national 
cultural renaissance and the, non-Brahmin movement . 

The miss ionani,e,s .who did much pioneering work in. India by 
studying various Indian languages through ’research,, like Kittel, 
Zeigler and Hice in Karnatak, established schools for the education 
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of the coromon people. "These schools Were propei-ly organized and 
well-conducted, most of their -iiis true tors evincing commendable zeal 
and industry in their work; but this spirit of benevolent altruisD) 
was not unmixed with the desire to v;ean the students away from their 
religion and' induce them to embrace’ Ghristionity " ( ib id . pp, 22-23) 

The missionaries instead of explaining the merits of Christianity 
indulged in outright condemnation of Hinduism and Islam. 

This led to the emergence of national institutions wf cultur 
revival by about 1,900 with the object of inculcating a love of 
indigenous cult’Ure among the studen’ts, and of imparting education 
with a distinctive national bias, harnessing the new educational 
knowledge gained from 'the West to serve nationalist ends, and provi- 
ding inspiration for Indian regeneration from ’'/estern history and 
Western thought. "With comiiiendable zeal they pursued their objective 
inspite of the unhelpful, and sometimes positively antagonistic 
attitude of the Government" ( ibid . p.24). 

Karnatak was influenced by this nationalist movement and 
responded to the call of the nation. Many institutions sprung up for 
public education and social service. The Karnatak Lingayat Education 
Assooiation of Eharwar (1893), the Karnatak Vidya Vardhaka Sangha 
of Eharwar (1890), the Basaveshwar Vidya Vardhaka Sangha of Bagalkot 

(1906), the Kannada Saiiitya Parishat of Bangalore (1915), the 
Karnatak liberal Education Society of Belgaum (1916), and the Karnata 
Education Board of Eharv^ar (1918), are a fev/ of the Targe number of 
educational and cultural bodies started all over Kama, talc to impart 
education in which there was a distinct bias towards Sanskrit and 
other Indian languages. "But the work done by ’Ihe vai’ious Mutts or 

religious institutions in Karnatak wad remarkable, for all of them 
v^orkerl for the revival of indigenous learning; .and of these religieB-S 
institutions the lingayat Mutts were outstanding, for they also 
aimed at the eradication of the many evils which had crept into 
Hindu Society" ( ibid . ,p.23) . ' 

This kind of reviv.alist activity in Karnatak was taken up 
on an extensive scale by a few philanthropjic persons a,mong lingayat, 
Vokkaliga the two major communities in Mysore State 7 and other 
communities. Prom the lingayat community the pione.ers in this respect 
were. Raja Lalchama Gowda Sir-Eesai of Vantmuri , Raobahadurs Gilganchi 
.and Artal^ and Lingaraj Sir Desai of Sirsangi, all of whom/responsitle 
for the awakening of. the educationally backward.,, non-^Brahiuin Glasses. 
The Vokkaliga Sangha' was' established in Bahgalore to imp.rove the 
social and economic conditions of Vokkaliga..a through education. To 
help the poor students, hostels w^re established for students- of 
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tliat community in many places, and soon these hostels hecame centres 
of social and cultural activities also- Other communities soon follow- 
ed suit.' 

"But these were all communal institutions,' and this communal 
approach to social amelioration caused concern in the minds of some 
leaders, who feared that it vi/ould lead to exclusiveness of different 
social groups and cause unhealthy rivalry and bickerings among them 
to the detriment of national unity" ( ibid. ,p . 29 ) . The objection, 
however, was explained away by such arguments as the need for special 
efforts to help the backward classes towards advancement and for 
communal harmony amongst different communities. '^Among the communi- 
ties which wor.ked for social- and economic progress the most out- 
standing was the lingayat community. From 1904, when Veershaiva 
Mahasabha was started, the lingayats have forged ahead with many 
sided measures. of reform for their people and made an appreciable 
contribution to the cultural advance of Karnatak. The cause of educa- 
tion received substantial monetary support from philanthrop ists like 
lingraj of Slrsangi, and a large number of schools and colleges v/ere 
set up in many parts of North Karnatak. The Lingayat Mutts contributed 
in no small measure to the spread of learning among all classes" 

( ibid .- p.30 ) , 

The history of educatioxial development in princely Mysore 
reads some what differently. The Report of the Lducatlonal Survey in 
M.ysore State 1958 , part - I, conducted by the Department of public 
Instruction in Mysore, and published in 1961, traces the history of 
the grov\;th of primary educational facilities in the. then Mysore 
principality and highlights the role of the government in the 
follo.wlng manner. 

Before 1857, the field of education in Mysore was exclusively 
occupied by the various Missionary societies in urban places and by 
indigenous parental efforts in the rural parts of Mysore. With the 
Inception of the Department of Education in Mysore in Mg.y, 1857, 
consequent on the Educational Dispatch of 1854, the G-overnment of 
Mysore which was then under the Commission of the Government of 
India,, took a direct interest in the promotion and .controD of 
education. This, initial scheme ■ contemplated support of an 'English' 
sell ol in each of the four divisions of the Commission, viz. , 

Bangalore, Chitaldurg, Astagram and Nagar , , .and .a Vernacular school 
in each Taluka. Though the progress was ve.ry slow at the beginning 
due to lack of local initiative., demand, for schools, especially for 
English schools, increased considerably within a decade (. ibid . pp. 

, 12-13) . ' ‘ ■■ ' ■■ , . ' ' -■ 



In 1868, the second stage , of development and expansion tegaji, 
when Mr B.L. Rice, the then Inspector of schools and officiating 
DPI, initiated a scheme of establishing a school in each sub- 
division of a taluha , thus providing, on an everage , a primary 
school to an area of 41 sq. miles and a population of 6,040. This 
was the first effectual step talcen to extend the government system 
of education to the masses. 

After the Rendition in 1881, the policy of expansion of all 
grades of education was vigorously pursued with the aim of bringing 
education within, the reach of all classes, both by direct agency ani 
by assisting private effort.' fhus by 1912 about 11.5 • of the childrt 
of school-going age were under public instruction. The spread of 
expansion Was further accelerated by a new scheme of grant s-in~aid 
to village aided schools inauguarted in 1914. But as the aided schoc 
were not faring well, the goveiTunGnt or<1er of 1922 contemplated, 
among other measures, conversion of village aided schools into 
Government iiistitutions , inorder to rescue them from gradual existin 
tion, with tan absorption -of 250 schools per year for 5 years ( i^, 
pp. 13-14). 

viith a view to accelerating the progress and to implementing 
the scheme of compulsory education, by bi’inging local bodies for 
share in the expenditure, an Elementary Education Regulation was 
.passed in 1930 and the charge of elementai'y ed'ucatlon was handed ove: 
to the District Boar'ds under the name of Local Educfxtion Authority, 
constituting a School Board for each District. This was an experimcn 

made in respect of the local control of priiiary education and it was 
pronounced a failure because of limited resources of th® District 
Boards. The control of elementary education was, therefore, resumed 
by the Government with the. passing of the Elementary Education Act 
of -1941. • This ■marked the beginning of a further spurt in educatiorBl 
expansion- in the State and v? as the second attempt at the introduc 
tion of compulsory education ( ibid . , p.17). 

"Princely Mysore, in some respects more fortunate than o bher 
parts of Katfnataka owing to a long line of benevolent rulers and 
able .Devans , was affected by the Western impact in a, greater measur 
Beginnings of people's participation in Government were made soon 
after the Rendition ^in 1881_7 and measures of economic progress ^ 
the State were taken up'. Colleges were established at Bangalo^®. 
Mysore, the former to teach the positi-ye, sciences and the latter 
devoted to the human it ie s . Schools were established all, over the 
State and there was , a rapid spread, of , e dub .at ion among the pepph® 

1. G. S .Halap-pa, ed, , History of Freedom Movement in Ka rnatakj; 

Mysore_^publ'ication, 1 964 > ■ PP •5'l -3^ • 
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V/ith the attainment of Independence, much of the previous 
missionary zeal and the spirit of self-sacrifice in the private 
educational- "bodies has given way to a mechanical routine type way 
of work and an element of comiaercialism ha.s cropped up in mosb 
educational . institutions . Because of ur'banization of the rural area.s, 
in many towns of the histricts under study, local people formed 
educational societies to cater to .the needs of the locality and 
surrounding villages. Most of these societies run a single educa- 
tional institution , each. This trend . of increasing number of sma.l! 
educational societies in rural areas, especially in case of secondary 
education, has assumed significant proportions and is based on one 
or more of these reasons; an urge to provide for themseliTies the 
facilities of secondary edeication; liberal educational policies of 
the Government; a healthy rivalry a.e between different towns to 
have a secondary school of their own; unhealthy rivarly born out of 
communal, personal or political cleavages leading to competing schooi 
in small places; and generous endowments and denaxions from well- 
to-do philanthrop '.ic persons and others v;ho are rjut to build up 
their own power and prestige, luring the investigation, we were 
given to understand that most of the higher secondary schools in 
rural areas are trying to convert these schools into collegiate 
institutions . 


This inc.reasi.ng trend is also evident in urban area,s poth 
at the secondary and the collegiate levels though a. few societies 
incideiitly a.lso run primary and pre-primary ins ci tu lions . The 


societies in urban areas 


are usually organized on systematic' basis 


and on a large-scale. Some of them have ventured into starting 
professional and technical .institutions which :iavolve huge invest- 
ments. The demand for this type of education is so urgent and 
pressing that people do not mind paying huge donations, on a quid 
pro -quo basis ,- which have assumed the name of ’capitation fees'. 
This trend of special provision .of higher education in the 'special 
fields' for the' the- well-to-do at the cost of merit has agi-tated 
the minds of many and the shb-ject- has been raised many times, in ^ 
the Lok .Sabha and the State legislature. Some ox the big societies 
are using their powers to further, in addition to educ.l-Lon, 
personal, group, community or caste a.nd part^'" interests. 


'ypes of Managements 

■ We haye classiflecU(;j:n latle llo.p^ilO ,.natltatlon3 diyided 
.nto me broad types of iiianP«ement : goT-.i»m.,nt, sotnl goyernmen 
ma priyate. We haye included under seni-gc-ernment , tbe rns.itu- 
:lon3 .ma.naged by looal-self-goycming agenc ies nice Dis trio 
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School Boards, idunicipal School Boards, Taluka development Boards 
and Panchayats, and by ai tonomua bodies like IJnivervSities . Under 
the private imi nag erne nts , we include educational co-operative soci- 
eties with limited liability, educational trusts registered under 
the Public Trust JVet and educational societies registered under 
the Societies Act. Table No.1.^, indicates that in terms of the 
management of the institutions run, the private bod'ios claim the 
first position, though in respect of overall financial' burden the 
G-overnment leads the way. ITaturally in, the present section the majc 
emphasis is on the 156 private educcationnl institutions out of the 
total sample of 210. In order to facilitate clear understanding and 
azralysis of data on pirivate educational bodies in terms of caste 
or religion, we have determined the nomenclature of these bodies by 
using the name of the caste or religion of the raaj oia.ty members on 
the ma.nageraent, or in a fe'w cases, the c.aste or religion of the 
powerful persons on the management, oven though the majority of , 
the members belonged to some other community. V/ith this understandii 
vie have shown, in tho following Table No . 5 , the number of institu- 
tions run by respective communities according to grade and districtE 
under study. 


TABLE NO. 5. 

PRIVATE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS ACCORDING TO GOLMUNITY PANACrEMEmE 


Number of 
Institutions 

Caste of 
Management 


Primary 

Secondary 


Collegia to ( 


DWR 

BM 

Mf ' 

Total 

. DWR 

BM 

MY ' 

Total 


BM MY 

To- 

tal 

Lingayat 

1 

- 

2 

3 

33 

— 

1 1 

44 . 

6 

5 

2 

13 

60 

Brahmin 

5 

- 

1 

6 

26 

- 

5 

33 

3 

3 

4 

10. 

49 

Christian 

6 

- 

6 

1 2 

13 

1 

5 

19 

1 

- 

3 

4 

35 

Muslim 


- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

V akka lig a 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Reddy 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- . 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Kuruba 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 


1 

Maratha 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

._ 

1 

— 

— 

_ 

- 

1 

Kunchatiga. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

“ 

- 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

13 

- 

9 

22 

81 

1 

24 

106 


■8 

"lO 

28 

156 


The major religions in the area under study are Hindu, MusliE) 
Christian and Jain; and among Hindus tho major castes are Lingayf*'*'® 
(most of Linga.vats themselves say that they ere a non-Hindu reli- 
gious group), Brahmins, Marathas, Raddles, 'Knrubas ( the latter 
three in North Karnataka) , Vokkaligas- and lOanchvatigas ( in old 
Mysore area). The above Table ■ shows, that ■ Ij ugayats top the list of 
number of institutions managed, with Brahmins and Christians 
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closely following .Lingayats in that order. 

The leading position of the lingayats is due to the pionec-ring 
work of some leaders of that community in the educationad field; 
their niimorical preponderance in the total population, and hence 
their greater claim on the resources of the State; and their greater 
c one ont ra ti on in the rural parts of the State whore most of tho 
recently started 'single institution' educational societies have 
sprung up. Above all, tho new social role, in addition to tho, reli- 
gious oiiii , of the spread of education among the common people assumed 
with a sense of mission by lingayat Mutts is really the crucial 
factor.. Most of the secondary schools and colleges started by the 
efforts of Lingay.at managements ovae their inspiration and blessings 
to the religious leaders, especially in rural pp, rts of Karnat,ak. 

Itost of the Mutts not only have donated their property, but o.lso the 
Sv/amijis themselves have a.oted as the galvanizing force to ifiobilise 
smtsll contributions from common people-, however, humble, for tho 
cause of oduca,tion. In arldition, they a, Iso supplement this educational 
effort by way of maintaining free boarding homes for poor students. 

If donations are made by well-to-do agriculturists .and merchants 
etc., in most cases it is at tho behest of some Sv/araiji and in viev; 
of religious merit, and not so much because of philanthrop v to 
further a social cause. It is something revolutionary and for the 
good, of the society that the religious leaders of all religions and 
communities have, these days, turned their attention to the social 
amelioration of the common man wherein education claims their top 
attention. Natura.lly it is but proper that many schools and colleges 
in this p?. rt of the country are named after the prominent religious 
leaders of the area or the major donors. This holds true in case of 
even some semi-government institutions . 

In case of other religions and castes the role of religious 
loaders is not so decisive. Next to Lingayats, the survey reveals 
that the Brahmins also are doing their best to further the cause 
of education. But considering their age-old tr.adition of ocing 
mainly preachers and teachers, the proportion of institutions run 
by the Brahmin community should have been greater. Probably, the 
explanation lies in the fact tha.t there has been a continuous 
migration' of Brahmins from the rural areas to urban centres because 
they were the first people to avail of tho benefits of modern educa- 
tion and the opportpinities thereform, and als , because of the radical 
land-reforms after Independence which- forced .most land-holding 
Brahmins to sell, their landed p’ operty and to settle down in big 
towns and cities. Thus we see tho,t though Branmins manage fewer 
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educational institutions as comparod to Linp:ayats in our total sani] 
especially in case of secondary education, it is the Brahmin insti- 
tutions which are in majority in urban centres. 

The position of educational institutions run by other religig 
groups lihe Christians and Muslims is clear. Since long these siaal 
minority religious communities have their poclcots of concentration 
only in urban centres and therefore there is no instance in the 
survey of any educational institution of these people in the rural 
areas. 


The initiative tahen in the educational effort by other 
castes representod in the Table is indicative of the efforts of the 
people to emulate the leading castes, and also to fi.s.SGbt their own 
identity. It may be noted that the communal nomenclature of manage- 
ments does not mean that they arc exclusively reserved for perticu- 
lar communitie-s . In most mano-goiaent s a €gw persons of other' communi- 
ties in '(lie locality are tajeen on the managomont and in a few cases, 
especially in rural parts, the members may no. t bo oven a.vvaro of the 
concentration of power in the hands of a particular community. In 
such cases it is not the communal loyalty that counts for everybody, 
but the enthusiasm and pride of having a centre of higher education 
in one's place of residence. This goes to prove, one point; even 
tho.ugh those manageraents are the result of tho initiative o f the ' 
majority community, the minority communities also have invariably- 
shared the burdens and facilities of increasing educational ' opportu- 
nit it; s . 

It is relevant hero to understand the extent a.nd variety of 
the educertional fa.cillties provided, by manageraents p.ccordj.ng to 
communities. The follov-aug Table Fo . 6 illustrates the number of 
managements which run only one educational institution each and thoa 
which run more than one institutions, and the grades of these. 

Here in this Tabic private managements running educatlona,! 
institutions covered in tho survey have been considered. However, 
some institutions oi the.3e , mana.gemonts are locat^id in pla.ces other 
than those that are covered under the study, viz., some institu- 
tions of the Karnatak Liberal Education Society are situated in the 
State of Maharastra, whereas the headquarters of some missionary 
schools under the survey are ho-used in places outside Mysore State- 
This means that societies, and -not tho institutions, shown in the 
Table,- are, ■ si tuatod in the respective districts. 

The Tables indicates that the majority of the educational 
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institutions (236 out oi 273) are run by the multi-institutional 

f ' ' 

societies Indicating a trend of conceTit^atidn, or mopoligation of 
private educational institutions by a few a}ciGtiGs. Simultaneously 
there is also a trend of single-institutional sociieties coming up 
in rural rireas with the sole'ohject of meeting locrul educational' 
needs, In fact, the number of such small bodies has been increasing 
over the past one decade, whereas very few new societies which coiih 
run more than one institution ha^o codig up. 

In terms of the grad(3 of education, naturally it is the two 
leading communitios of lingayats and Brahmins who compete in the 
tough area of collegiate education which requires huge investments 
and organizational abilities. Christians could run institutions up 
to collegiate levels, not because of local help but of missionary 
help, both Indian and foreign. The Muslims have just touched the 
college level managoiiEnt, as the majority of this community are 
poor people in this State. As-' for the- Kunchatiga community educa- 
tional society is concernod, it is the result of a munificent dona- 
tion of an individual, Shri BJanumaiah of Mysore. On an average, 
it is found that, each multi-institutional society runs between 
5 to 10 institutions; the extremes are reporesontod'' by such socie- 
ties as run two institutions, or by the one with as many as 23 
institutions. 
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PAET - II. SECTION - II. 

CASTE AND MANA&ET'IENTS', STAPE AND STUDENTS 

The main aim of this survey is to examine the correlation 
between coimuunal or casteist loyalties and educational institutions. 
In this section v^e ooncentrate on the manor premise that there is a 
positive correlation in terms of (i) the control by a communal 
majority of the management; (ii) discriminative recruitment of 

staff ( teaching and non-teaching) and (iii) the students attending 
( or admitted to ) the institutions under discussion. The informa- 
tion regarding caste or religion of the members of the raanagem.ent 
and of the staff is not maintained by the institutions on record 
and hence, it had to he specially collected by the Eesearch Assist- 
ant. In cas'e of information on caste or religion of the students, 
because of the recent orders of the G-overnment, consolidated stati- 
stics are not on record, except entries in the admission 

registers or in the admission-application forms ma.intained by 
schools and colleges. However, primary and secondary schools main- 
tain consolidated statistics in their Anmial Statistical Eeturns, 
meant for submission to the respective educational authorities, on 
the major categories or classes viz.. Advanced, Daclavard, Kore 
Backward, Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in terms of the 
Government of Mysore order No. ED 156 TGI 60, July 10, 1961. The 
Annexures to this order list 81 communities as backward, 135 commu- 
nities as more-backward and then scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes are separately mentioned for each of the five integrating 
areas of the State based on the criteria of domicile and caste. 

The communities which are not mentioned in these annexures are 
treated as advanced ( vide appendix III). The Statistics maintained 
by the Department and the institutions on this basis are of interest 
to us. But, in terms of orders on ban of mention of caste, as also 

the latest order G.O-.No.ED 75 TGL 63, dated July 26, 1963, on 

determining backwardness on the econoraic and occupe, tional bo, sis , 
the practice of maintaining' statistics on classes in terms of a 
superceded order is not intelligible to us, unless the educational 
department has an administrative or utilitarian purpose in doing 
so. In our discussions with the Education Secretary of the Mysore 
Government on December 21, 1965> we brought ^ this point to the 
notice of the Secretary. He said that there .is no administrative 
justification for maintaining statistics on classes based on the 
superceded order and promised us that he would look into the matter, 

In view of these recent developments, it may not be possible to 

conduct research on the relationship between casta and the student- 
community in future, thou^ such, research, is definitely needed to 
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understand the socio— cultural context of education, fuckily the 
present studjr was conducted during the transitional stage, .just 
when caste was being banned on paper. 

In the remaining pages of this section we discuss caste and 
educational Institutions according to primary , secondary and 
collegiate levels hy giving, first the official statistics on each 
district and then discussing the correlation with reference to the 
data collected. Before starting the discussion, it will he worthwhile 
to refer to the glossary on castes', which is given in the beginning 
of the Report. 

Primary Education 

In this section pre-primary and primary educational institu- 
tion, s are discussed together. The following Table .shows the. total 
numhei- pf pre-primary schools recognised ( a few of them raisyfitained) 
by the Qovernment , according to management types during the year 
1964-65 in the Districts of Dharv/ar, Belgaum end ITy,sore and the . 
number studied. 


TABLE No.? 

PRE-PR If SCHOOLS ACCORDIMl TO MALlAGEMLHTS 
( 1964-1965) 


District 

No. of 
Govt . 
Sah,S'. 

No . of 

Semi- 

Govt. Schs . . 

Mo . of Private 
Schools 

Total 

Number of schs 
studied 

Dharwar 

1 

3 

18 

: 22 

8 

Belgaum 

- 

1 

15 

'16 

- 

Mysore 

5 

- ■ 

40 , 

43 

3 


Por the two Di.stricts of Dharwar andllysore, out of 65 P^s- 
primary schools, 11 have been covered under the survey giving a 
nearly 17 ';' sample. 

The following Table gives the total number of primary school, s 
according to management types dtiring the year 1964-65 in the three 
Districts and the number covered under the survey. 

TABLE RC.S. 


PPlIFiARY schools ACOORDIRG to MARAGEI'EHTS ( 1964-65) 


District 

No. of 

Govt. Schs. 

No . of 

Semi- 
Govt. Schs. 

No , of Pvt . 
Schools 

Total 

Number of 

SGh,e, Studied 

Dharwar 

2 

1,606 

228 

1,836 

8 

Belgaum 

2 

1,564 ■ 

405 

1 ,971' 

- 

Mysore 

2,060 

— 

77 

-2,137 

. 6 
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IiiL'" may bs noted that out of 230 govormre nt and, private 
schoolp, in' Dharwar ms'-trict, only 8 schools are included, in the 
survey j,..,.whil'e in case of Mysore ..District , out of 77 private 
schools..,- 6'’ have been- studied . The percentages of the private 
schoq.ls -to the total number of primary schools for Dharwar, 

Beigaum and Mysore are' 12.5, 20.4 and 0.03 respectively indica- 
ting that there is g;reater public participation in the primary 
educationa.l management in Dharwan and Belganm Districts as against 
Mysore District. Moreover, in Dharwar and Belgaunr Districts the 
remaining non-private schools are all run by the local-self- 
governing agencies. 

In Table IJo . 9 are given the number' of primary schools, 
students according to major classes and the number , of teachers 
employed according to agencies during 1 964—65 • 

Table No . 9 . gives a total nicture of primary education in the 
three Districts with a break-down of students according to the 
classification of the State Government, where the pupils belonging 
■to Backward Classes are in ria,jority since about 70"' of the total 
population o.f the State falls under that category. It is also 

heartening to find a good nurn'oer of Scheduled Oasre and Scheduled 
Tribe pupils, vdiich. v>/as a rare phonomenori before Independence. It 

may alsoj^ noted that thou^ sinaller in area, Mysore District has 
more prima,ry schools as compared to Dharwar District . . 

Managements of School .Boar ds 

The preceding two Tables indicate the predomiiient role of 
school boards in the Districts of North Karnatak. Except that they 
are semi-government agencies, there is much similEirity between 

private managem'ents , on the one hand and the school boards or such 
other loc al-selfT-governing agencies on the other in the matter of 
their structure in terpis of community or caste. Therefore, it would 
be of some interest to examine these school boards. The Education 
'Committees of Taluka Develo'pment Boards, whioh run a good number 
of secondary schools in Mysore District., exibit similar cha.racteri- 
stlos which we discuss in sub-section an seconaary education. 

from Table -NOolO , ' 

■It ca.ri be seen/that' out of -the 5 District and Municipal 
School Boards in the two" Districts lingayats have a majority in 
four, whereas in the fifth, the Municipal School Boa.rd, Beigaum, 
Marathhs are in majority. It may also be ncied that all these 
Boards have a non-Brahmin majority, /mong tie members, the post 
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TABLE 110.9. 


ERiriARY SCHOOLS, STUDENTS AND TEACHERS ACCORLING TO ALEIGIES ( 1964 - 65 )' 


Listricts Agencies No. of 

schs . 


Lharwar D.S.B.Lwr. 


Students 

Advanced _ _ Backward l^re-bacl™^ 

Boys Girls Boys Llrls Boys~ ~GlHs 


a. Board Schs. 1,5 0 0 5,13 8 4,6 05 1,03,9 9 7 7 4,8 2 4 2 9,3 3 0 1 6, 48; 

b. Pvt. Schs. 186 575 . 497 5,493 4,590 2,015 1,65 


M.S.B.Hubli 


a. Board Schs.. , 77 

2,799 

2 , 490 

12,826 

.10,599 

1, 

152 

81 > 

b, Pvt. Schs. 33 

1,779 

1,804 

1 ,926 

1 , 343 


201 

191 

■ II.SB.Gadag 

a. Board Schs. 29 

501 

565’ 

4,904 

3 , 800 


479 

545 

b. Pvt. Schs, 6 

505 

372 

366 

224 


8 

1 

Practg. Schs, 

a. Government 2 


— 

Glasswise 

figures not 

— 



■ b. Pvt. Schs. 3 


— 

o..vailable 


— 

- 

Total 1 , 836 

11,297 

10,333 

1 , 29,512 

95,380 

33,185 

19,470 

R.A. ■ 

G. Total 1,836 

21,630 

2,24, 

892 


52, 

663 

Belgaum L .S .B.Bm. 

a. Bo ard Schs .1,519 

11,697 

8,469 

1,06, 406 

65,484 

17: 

,231 

8,460 

b. Pvt. Schs. 388 

1,864 

1,182 

13,506 

10,303 

1,381 

921 

c . Government 2 

■ 518 

98 

95 

52 


27 

2 

M.S.B.Bni. 

a. Board Schs. 46 

1,433 

T,574 

8,556 

7,902 


681 

290 

b.Pvt.SchvS. 16 

612 

626 

1,402 

1 , 088 


109 

89 

Total 1,971 

16,124 

11,949 

1,29,765 

84,829 

19 

,429 

9,756 

G.T. 1,971’ 

Mysore L.E.O. Mysore 

28 

,073 

'2, 

14,594 


29 

,185 

a. Govt. Schs. 2,060 

7,498 

7,603 

65,729 

51 ,033 

22 

,417 

13,637 

b. Pvt. Schs. 77 

3,513 

3,138 

3,596 

2,819 


826 

564 

Total 2 , 1,371 

1 1 , 01 1 

10,741 

69,325 

53,852. 

23 

,243 

14,201 

G.T. ■' 2 , 137 , 

21,752 

r, 

23,177 


37 

,444 


Rote ; D.S.B. = Eistrict School Board; M.S.B. = Municipal School Board. 

1. Source s Annual Statistical Returns in the Offices of Admini- 
strative Officers of District School Boards of Lharwar 
and Belgaum, of Municipal Schooi Boards of Hubli-Bharwari 
Belgaum and Gadag, "and the Listi ',ct Educational Cffic^i^® 
of Lharwar and. Mysore, ' ' ■ 
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b .Tribe 

Total 

Grand T . 


Teachers 

Boys 

Girl. 

s Bo ye 

■ Girls 


Hen 

'7 omen 

Total 

370 

269 

1 ,46,286 

1 ,01 ,239 

2,47,525 

5,041 

574 

5,615 

182 

135 

8,782 

7,194 

1 5 , 976 

291 

6 

297 

3 

1 

17,773 

14,131 

32 , 204 

390 

276 

666 

1 

1 

4,475 

3,736 

8, -21 1 

lie 

68 

186 

10 

13 

6,198 

4,892 

11,090 

181 

116 

297 

00 

00 

934 

626 

1,560 

21 

9 

30 

— 

— 

461 

407 

868 

14 

12 

26 

— — 

— — 

514 

514 

1,028 

10 

14 

24 

566 

419 

1,85,423 

1,33,039 

3,18,462 

6,066 

1,075 

7,141 


— 

975 

921 

1 , 896 

— 

— 

— 

98 

5 

1 ,86,398 

1,33,960 

3,20,353 

6 , 066 

1 ,075 

7,741 


344 

149 

1,48,897 

89,587 

2,36,484 

4,811 

947 

5,758 

66 

38 

18,236 

13,434 

31,670 

691 

51 

742 

00 

00 

650 

155 

805 

6 

1 

7 

9 

10 

10,722 

10,020 

20,742 

302 

186 

488 

00 

00 

2,203 

1 ,880 

4,083 

44 

57 

101 

419 

197 

1,80,708 

1 ,15,0T6 

2,95,784 

5,854 1, 

242 

7,096 

616 








757 

537 

1 ,14,675 

84,661 

1,99,336 

3,530 1,138 

4,668 

13 

4 

8,574 

6 , 994 

15,568 

67 

194 

261 

770 

541 

1,23,249 

91 ,655 

2,14,904 

3,597 1,332 

4,929 

1,311 
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TABLE NO. 10. 


SCHOOL BO ADD 

COM'^ITTEES AND 

GOrChNITY 

OP THEIR 

IIEMBERS 

Caste 

D.S.B. 

Dharwar 

M.S .B. 

Dhrurw ar-Hub 1 i 

M.S.B. . 
G-adag 

D.S.B. 

Belgaum 

M.S.B. 

Belgaum 

Brahmin 

- 

2 

- 

1 

2 

Christian 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Devanga 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Gur j ar 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

J ain 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

jCahatriya 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Lingayat 

15 

9 

6 

7 

1 

Maratha 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5 

Muslim 

1 

2 

o 

£L 

1 

2 

Sch. Caste 

1 

- 

1 

1 

2 

Sindhi 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

ITppar 

- 

- 

— 

1 


Total 

1 6 

16 

12 

15 

1 2 


of the Chairman of School Board is most important as he is a 

memter of the teacher-aelection-coinmitteo of three, the other two 
being the Listric fc Educational Officer and the Administrative Officer 
of the School Board concerned. Out of, five School Bo fords studied, 
four have lingayat Chairmen, while the fifth (M,S .B.Belgaum) has a 
liaratha Chairman. The non-Brahinin majority is traceable since the 
inception of the Boards in 1920s. The election of the iriembers depends 
not only on coraniunMl loyalties but also on party politics. It is 
only to be expected then that communal and political considerations 
, play an important role in the educa-tionol management of primary 
schools in the form of discriminative appoiniment of teachers etc., 

.It is not also unusual if the communities in pov/er grab the opjpor- 
tunities that come their way. Dr D.C.Pavate, Vice-Chancellor of 
Karnatak University, has also referred to such tendoncies, operating 
as far back as 1920s, of these boards of the old Bombay Presidency 
in his Memoirs of an Educational Administrator ( Prentice-Hall of 
India, New Delhi, 1961, pp. 11 8-1 32) as he came into close contact 
with the school boards in the capacity of an educction officer. 

The majority of the primary ’cieachers in these tv/o Districts 
are Lingayats as they happen to be the majority community and they 
have a hold on the school -boards. As a saraple, the number of teachers 
and their comi’unity under the Gadag-Betgeri Municipal- School Bca.rd 
may be noted. Of the. total of- 29T teachers emp.loyed by the board, 
during 1964-65, 76 were lingayats, 41 Brahmins, 56 Muslims, 12 
HoddarSjlO Harijans (S-C-) 5 Devangas, 9 Neddies, 9 Ksh^^briyas, 



8 Kurubas, 3 Dhors (S.C.), .12 WalmikiSj .3 Simpis . 4. basaras , 

1 Vaxshya, S' ^mbigas, -3 Eajs,pu,ts, .21 ChriotlaxiB , 2 Samagars (S.n.),t 

2 ICorwaSj ■ 1, Sail 1 Iiapiani,' . 1 'Gondhali- -anci- T percen- i 

tage of the Lingayats works out to be only 23,5,t of the total, 
because other conrmunities like brahmins, ■'■uslirns , Christians also ' 
have almost equally claimed employment, as M/d.B. C'adag manages 
only urban schools. But iii case of Distric [: School boards, the 
lingayat-teacher percentage is Jiighest ais most of the schools of 
the District Boards are situated in rural areas and lingayats are 
in majority there, JText to Lingayats, Bralimins and i''^ualims are 
major communitierr! as teachers of n rimary schools, in all these 
boards . 

In the following five Tables, v/e discuss the ciorjrelation 
between the educational institutions on the o'ne hand a.nd the 
community of members of management,, staff and pupils on the other, 
obtainable in the 25 pre-prirno.ry and primary institutions studied. 

Table No . 11 shows the coraiaunity pattern of members of staff 
and students in p gove rnm e nj^ pre— primary and primary schools in 
Dharwar City. Out of pi teachers, 13 are ling£iyats, S 'Brahmins and 
4 Maratlias , the remaining 6 belongii'i^g to other communities. Of the 
total 175 pupils 232 are lingayats, 165 'Brahmins and 91 Harathas, 
the rest belonging to other com.nnmities . The representation of 
these three communities on the staff and among the pupilo is 

roughly proportionate to the population of these communities in 
Dharwar City, 


Table IVo . 1 2 relates to 3 pre-primary and prim, ary schools in 

Dharwar and bysore Districts maintained by the Lingayat community 

It. may be noted that Iinga.yats are in majority on the managements 

and staff and in the student population, except on the staff in 

case, of hysore District, where there are ^ ^ 

, , are more Biahmin teachers. 

These two Mysore schools - n. 

studied are girls schools. The anpointrae 

of more Irahmin ladv- t^acborc , 

^ ^ -acb..r. appears to be due to dearth of lady 

teachers among the lingayats -in Mysore. 


Table I'To.13 shows the msit-ihn i 

P - tion of members of mana,gement , 

S is Snd. S "tjUtdoiSlt S sc C O i n /".Yvivvi ' j_ ' 

ao CO ruing to comiTiunities in 5 Irahmin pre- 
priuaxy and primary eohoolr. of Dharwar. In the management, out of 

45 memtere 29 belong to the Brahmin oom^unity , 8 are hingayate, 

and 4 Maratlias, Of the totpi c.- 

_ ~ ,^‘r be etchers , i6 are Brahmin s.- Axiong 

.students, Brahmins are in a, clear, majority,. ■ ' 

Table No .14 refers tn 1 p ^ ■ 

, ■ P --primary and primary schools 
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managed by Chr isti ans . Here Christians are in over-whelming majority 
on the management and staff, whereas there are more Brahmin students 
than Christians whose population is less than that of Brahmins. 
However, it must be noted that Christian students in Christian insti- 
tt.itions ai’e definitely more than the Christian students attending 
schools managed by other communities, indicating correlation between 
religious ■ affiliation and the choice of school. 

TABLB NO mil . 

GOVERfflffiiTT prtB-Prilr'ATiY AilD PRU'URY INSTITifTIONS TK BHYB’iAR' DISTRICT 
■■■ ' , Sld^PP Ai'H) STUDENTS ihi^DEDING TC; CASTE 

Caste Staff Students 


1 . idi-Karnatak 

2. Agasa - 3 


3 . Bralimin 

8 

165 

4. Christian 

1 

13 

5 . Devanga 

- 

3 

6 . J ain 

- 

14 

7. Kalal 

- 

16 

8. Koli 

- 


9. Kahtriya 

- 

42 

lO.Kuruba 

- 

22 

1 1 . Lingayat 

1 3 

232 

1 2 .Mar at ha 

A 

91 

1 3 .Hadar 

1 

13 

1 4 .Muslim 

- 

14 

15.Myadar 

- 

21 

1 6 . Naidu 

- 

2 

1 7 .Navi 

~ 

14 

1 8 .Panchal 

- 

.24- 

19 -Rajput 

- 

22 

20.Reddi 

1 

14 

21 .Samagar 

- 

1 

22 .Simpi 

1 

8 

23.Sunagar 


6 

24.,Uppar- ■ 

- 

5 

25.Valmiki 

2 

10 

26.Vaishya 

- 

12 

Total 

31 

775 

Note Number of institutions studied Dharwar District 3- 


/' 
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. . TiiBT.S N0.12. 

LINCtAYAT PKE-PRIYARY AMD PRITAJiY INSTTTITTI'^YS lY PHAF''AR AT® T'TYOSRt,' 
DISTRirTS I'TANAYEYEnT S TAPI* IID ■ STUD EFTS ACnCPJJiYG- TO -CASTE 


Caste TtanaATeifie nt Staff Students 


Dharwar 

Mysore 

Dharwa.r 

Mysore 

Diiarwax 

■ Mysore 

1 . Adi-Karnatak 

- 

- 


- 

2 

- 

1 

2 , Brahmin 

- 

O 


- 

6 

1 0 

55 

3 . Chikkakuruvin 








she tty 

- 

- 


", 

— 

- 

2 

4 . Christian 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

5 

5. Jain 

- 



- 

- 

- 

8 

6 . Kunchtiga, 

- 

- 


- 

. - 

- 

12 

7 . KuruL a 

- 

- 


- 

- 

' - 

13 

8. Ling ay at 

9 

"10 


2 

■1 

22 

59 

9 . Mar at ha 

- 

-- 


-- 

- 

3 


1 0 .Mudaliyar 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

5 

1 1 . Musi Im 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

10 

12.T.laidu 

- 

- 


- 

- 

— 

2 

1 3 • Nai r 

- 

- 


_ 

- 

— 

4 

1 4 . Ranch al 

- 

- 


- 


— 

2 

1 5 .Parivvar 

- 

- 


— 


— 

9 

1 6 .Raj ^put 

- 

-- 


- 

- 

- 

2 

1 7 .She tty 

- 

... 


- 

- 

- 

10 

1 8 . Yakkallga 

- 

- 


— 


— 

■27 

1 9 .V/addar 


- 


- 

- 

- 

■2 

Total 

9 

12 


2 

_ 

35 

228 

Note ! Number of 

ins tirutions 

studied --- Dharwar Di 

strict - 

- 1, 


Mysore Eistrict - 2. 


TABLE BO. 13. 

BRAHMiE BRE-BRir^ARY AT© PRIMARY IBS TITUTI OATS IN DHA1Y'"-A.R DISTRICT 
MANAGETIEdT STARE AT® ST'UBlYrTS AGCORDT T'-G TO CASTE 


C aste 


Tfenagement 


Brahinin 
Christian 
CLalawadi 
Cuj jar 

Idiga(lligar ) 

J ain 

Kalal 

Kasliatriya 

Kuxuba 

Lamani 

Lingayat 

Maratha 

Musliin 

Myadar 

Ranch al 

Rajput 

Reddy 

S.amagar 

Yalmihi 


29 

2 


8 

4 


Staff 


16 


2 

2. 


2 

1 . 


Students 


259 

20 

8 

5 

10 

2 

12 

2 

3 

173 

34 

14 

, .9 

32 

. 5 
8 

10 


Total 


09 


TiiELE NO . 1 ^ . 

CHRISTIAN PEE-PRIMk^^ I^O-ARV'.aR AM)' l\TYSOHE 

NibiRlOi -UR Ma(i_jj .!«TT, STARR At'TD STTIDEWS .ACOORRING- TO CASTE 

Caste St^Id ^~ 

, Dhar'war lOysore Dharv/ar Mvaore Eha,rv;a.r ' A~vRmR^ 


Students 


Adi-Karnatak 

Agasa 

Brahmin 

Ihovi (Besta) 

Christian 

Chalwadi 

Goorgi 

Bevanga 

G ang ama. t ( Amb 1 g a ) 
Ganiga 


larv/ar 

Mysore 

Dharwar 

Mysor e 

- 

- 

~ 

■ 1 1 

... 

- 

- 

4 

10 

1 4 

636 

609 

- 

- 


4. 

29 

36 

135 

275 . . 

- 

- 

.5 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

15 


Golla 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

Hire Kuruvin Shety 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

1 

Jain 

- 

- 

- 

- 

41 

105 

Kshtriya 

- 

- 

- 

— 

51 

55 

Kuruba 

- 

- 




108 

Kalal 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

— 

Kunchatiga 

- 

3 

- 

- 


13 

Lingayat 

- 

- 

- 

) 

405^ 

198 

Maratha 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 145 


Muslim 

- 

-- 

- 

... 

1 50 

41 

Madar 

- 

- 


- 

10 

_ 

Mud ally ar 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

10 

Hair 

.. 


— 



13 

Haidu 

- 

— 

_ 



17 

Panchal 

- 


— 

— 

1 1 

5 

Pariwar 

- 

— 




30 

Parsi 

- 

— 


■- 

4 

14 

Rajaput 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

14 

Rachawar 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Samagar , 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

18 


She tty 

- 


- 

1'- 

— 

40 

Satani 


— 

— 

— 

■ — 

10 

Shindhi 

- 

— 

-- 



4 

Thiya 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

4 

Uppara 

- 


— 

— 

3 


Vaishya 

- 

- 

- 

- 

33 

1 1 1 

Vakkaliga 

„ 

- 

- 

- ' 

- 

132 

Vellal 


I.. 

— • 

.. 

— 

27 

Valmiki 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 ' 

- 


Total' ' 39 ' ~45 ' ,, :'S4'~ 1726 1 884 

Note ; - Number of institution siuidi'ed Eh-arwar District -- 6, 


■Mysore District - .6. 
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TABLE L0.15. ' 

HEDLY PHE-PR-IMAriY ILSTITTT'TION IL LFAR’ 0 ''R 'LISTRICT MALAGEL'^TT, 35. 

/ED STITDEFT ACCCRDILG TO CASTE , ■, 


Caste'’ 

■ TIr.,ne.geinent 

Staff ’ 

Siudent^, 

Lingayat .. , , 

5 

1 

15 

Maratha 

- 

- 

5 

Reddy 

5 

1 

10 

.Total 

8 

2 

To 


Eote ; IfumLer of institutions studied ~ Dharv.'ar District - 1 , 

Table No . 1 5 is an instance of a minority coiiirauniby (Reddy) 
school where Reddies a, re in majority only on the management. 


Sec 0 ndary Educati 0 n 


The following Table illustrates the total number of high 
schools in the three Districts according to manage loent types and the 
number covered under the surve-y. 


TABLE NO . 1 6 . 

NUlffiER OE HIGH SCHOOLS AGCORDIllG TO MANA GIT'^EIT t'''lb4-65) AND THE 




NI.EIBER 

STUDIED 




Management 

Government 

Semi-gove 

rnmont 

Priva.te 

Total 

District 

Total No. 
of Inats. 

No. 

studied 

’iDldal'TroT” 
of Insts. 

No . 

s tudi ed. 

T.ATc. 'Ho, T. .¥ 0 , 

Inc ts , Studied S. 

Dharwar 

2... ■ 

2 

10 

' J ” 

J 

rti S3 

,56, 74 

Belgaum , 

2 

- 

3 


1 07 

112 - 

Mysore ,■ 

10 

5 

3^ 

16 

41 21 

82 42 


The above Table sliows that in case of Dl'ai'vVnr District the 
percentage of high schools ctudiod is 7'/ while in case of liysore 
District it is 50. An attempt lias been malb to inulade proportionate 
samples from all types of menagements . 


The folloyaing Table indicates the total nuinber of professio- 
nal and special schools in the three Districts and the number studied 
under the, survey. In this category are inciudea institution .-3 like. 
Sanskrit ijadRashaA^; Aro.bic school; Hindi nathashalrj.s art schools; 
gymnasia; C .P. Ed . institutions ; lUjidl _pracho.r aebhas ; ra’.'isic, drama ' 
and dance , schools ; and primary teacher 'training rnstitutes . As 
these institutions teach up to certificate or diploma levels, they 
have been included in the category of secondary education,, along 
with high schools,,, in -ilie analysis of data on .;"rc.ups of institutions 
according to coiiruunitiGo . ■ , 

TiAlBTjE no 17 ' ' 

NUl/lBnR.OE SPECIAL AND PRO .RES SIGNAL INS'TrTH'TDO-'S AlTD' TFjD-NUlfBER STLIDITT 

■( -1964^65 ■_ 

._Di_sxrict p To t al nu mb cr ,_of_irns t -i t u ITnlgo, hIdp r , o f stu died. 


Dha.rwar. 
Belgaum- 
Mysore 


Ip,,^ . 


22 

. -i 


V/e give below ths total number of (i) high schools according 
to management types, (ii) students according to ma,ior cla.sses; and 
(iii) teanhers employed in secondary schools, dll the figures are 
for 1965 - 64 . The figures fm- 1 96 -'! -b 5 were, not availabl e v;ith the 
feputy Directors of Public instruebion of i)hn.r\vgr and I'h/sore 
Divisions, even as late aa, February 1966. 

^ ; T'abl'eg'Wo .1 8 shows tha.t of the three Districts, hysore District 

has more government high schools (10) a.s compared to Dhirtrvvar ( 2 ') and 'Bel 
gaum(l). The number of Mim:'n1pal high schools n Dharwrii, Delgaum 
and Mysore District's is eight, three and nine re^epectively . Another 
type of seini-govei'iii'aent agency wh'.ich is prominent in Iho old jfyosre 
area are the Taluka Boards and in Mysore Distri.-'t alone they run 
21 high schools, hut private effort in secondary educati.on in the 
North Karnatak Districts is unriuallod iii the v./lijle State. The 
■number of private high schools in jihnrv/;-i'.c , Eelg-ium riud T\ysore is 
79, 94 and 36 respectively. 


Though smaller 'in area compa.red be Dharwe.r Distrio'ii.. Be 1 gnum 
District has the highest number of higb--school-.'!;oing o-budo’nbs .end 
the major credit for this goes to Tirivato manageja ■ nts . The Table 
also indicates, as the one on the prim.or,/ educa'r'iivn, that tlio 
baclward and vschodnled oa.stc s budents 'outnu nVei the acvonced 
community-students . 'hr ;ase oT high - schor--!- going: stu.lcnts bolo'aging 
to scheduled castes, ffysoro Dirtriot is ahc.ad of Delgaiua and Dba.rwar 
Districts cind this u.ay bo because rli' c. ■.''■■■ [.no re ochcrlulf.d caste 
people in that District ( 2 , 9^.'' , ‘1 76 / u.-- ' rj.ins t 1 t’'9;554 in Dliarwa.r 
and 1,75,399 in Pel gfu.m Disti-ict ':961 ceyisuo ). 


The eleven t'.-tblo,': '( Teblo Nos. 19 to 29) decoribe the pattern 
of managements, p.ta.ff, and ;i;ti'd 0 '''itn in te'cin-o uf CrUven or .religion in 
142 secondary educational inatltuticnu; , inclnain.g Gpe.rial .and pro- 
fessional schools. I'm the tbreo Diot_.’icts. 


Table No . 1 9 refers to 11 goverriinent secondary institutionc 


in Dharwar and Mysore Districts. The i'lgiixes on si.aff 
reflect the nureoi.oal strength cM vo..riou-s coiaiiuni i.ie r, 
Districts. The i-axerosting point to be noted is thch; 
lingayat, Pla.ratha , T•usii ^^3 and yakkali go, coiiir''uriitxe s 


and students 
in respective 
■ahough ' Brohmin 
togo cher g. 0 t 


5 


the majority of beHching poets, many mo'ce casi.e.o, eepccia.LL'y 
bacloward castes ax'e also on the staff cf tho nmo nt soiiooi 

Even though, other castes are ropresentou on the staif ox the 
communally managed high schools, the extent ; uj. ncrcentago oi 


minority and backv/ard '^osti'T --vr sm'.'.il ■b:',-:r'£: Thi.s represo nt.ation 
of under-previleged castes in govern'Lnerit ins i. b'at:. ens is mainly 
due to the policy of reservatioxi of seats in che recruitment of 
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TiBLE NO. 18. 


TOTAL OE SECONDARY SCHOOLS .AOOOEDI. 1 VTG TO MAMCfnTi^ATTS ,STULpnts 

ACCORDING- TO CLASSES AO TEA.CJO.^RS ( 1963 to 1964) 


Districts Managements Ho. of 

schoolt 

Dh arw ar B oys High Schs . 

a. Government 1 

b. Municipal 8 

c. Aided 67 

Total 76 

Dharwar Girls High Schs . 

a. Government 1 

c. Aided 12 

Total 13 

Total for the List. 89 

Belgaum Boys High Schs . 

a. Government 1 

b. Municipal 3 

c. Aided 85 

Total 89 

Bel gaum Girls High Schs . 

c. Aided q 


o t u d e 11 t . s 

Advanced iBackwariT” 



Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Bovs 


1 

150 

60 

170 

43 

13 

. .^Tir 1 

5 

8 

1,979 

630 

4,036 

573 

457 

34 

67 

4,238 

1,306 

12,114 

831 

1,209 

66 

76 

6,36? 

1 , 996 

16,320 

1 ,447 

1,679 

105 

1 

- 

120 

— 

315 



12 

- 

1,913 

- 

1,575 

- 

159 

13 

- 

2,033 

- 

1 ,890 , 

- 

159 

89 

6,367 

4,Q29 

16,320 

3,337 

1,679 

\.o 

CM 


U5 14 341 44 

289 215 1,R76 348 I 4 I 

6,290 1,659 15,117 1 ,939 1 ,091 

6,724 1,688 17,334 2,331 1,232 


Mysore 


Total for the List. 98 
Boys High Schs. 


6 , '’24 4,128 17,334 3,268 1 


652 

,232 727 


lysore 


a. Goyernment 


8 

928 


559 

2,01,3 

63 

725 

17 

b. Municipal 


6 

■■ 834 


268 

1 , 468 

236 

331 

30 

c. Board 


20 

357 


152 

1 ,772 

155 

367 

26 

d. Aiided 


20 

2,909 


239 

3,600 

199 

1 ,009 

66 

e.. Un- aided 


6 

27 


21 

142 

21 

78 

1 

Total 


60 

5,055 

1, 

239 

8,995 

684 

2,510 

140 

Girls High 

Schs . 









a. Governme nt 


0 

C 

- 

1, 

015 

... 

350 


82 

b. Municipal 


3 

- 


240 


564 

— 

31 

c . Board 


1 

- 


196 

- 

137 


27 

d. .Aided 


9 

27 

1, 

961 

6 

616 

1 

154 

e. Un-aide d 


1 

- 


38 


17 

— 

n 

i 

Total 


16 

27 

3, 

450 

6 

1 , 686 

1 

301 

Total for the 

Dist . 

76 

5,082 

4, 

689 

9,001 

2,370 

2,511 

441 


l.oource ; Consolidated Statistical returns for secouisry schools for the 

“ 0 ) in the offices^ of the Deputy 
Direcuors of Public Instruction, Dharwar and Mysore, 






s 

t u d e n t 

s 



Dcliedule d 

G as t s 

Dcnsauica Tribes Total 

Or, rind Total 

Teachers 

Boys 

'jirJLs 

r5U y 

uirxs 

Jrioys 




5 

1 

5 

1 

343 

110 

45 3 

20 

148 

15 

5 

2 

6,625 

1,254 

7,879 

246 

368 

34 

17 

- 

17,946 

2,2 37 

20,183 

783 

521 

50 

27 

3 

24,914 

3,601 

28, 51 5 

1 ,049 


1 1 

- 

- 

— 

446 

44-6 

18 

- 

61 

- 

5 

- 

3,713 

3,713 

Ids 

- 

72 

- 

5 

- 

4,159 

4,159 

166 

521 

1 22 

27 

a 

24,914 

7,760 

C\J 

1,215 

38 

2 

— 

* 

524 

60 

584 

24 

71 

13 

5 

1 

2,382 

588 

2,970 

92 

, 304 

109 

35 

- 

23,837 

3,771 

27,608 

1 ,072 

1 ,413 

1 24 

40 

1 

26,743 

4,419 

31 ,162 

1,188 

- 

86 




3,915 

3,915 

144 

1 ,413 

210 

40 

1 

26,743 

8,33-1 

35,077 

1,332 

408 

4 

1 


4,075 

643 

4,718 

220 

270 

26 

- 

- 

2,903 

560 

3,463 

139 

321 

20 

- 

- 

2,817 

363 

o 

CO 

142 

589 

24 


- 

8,107 

528 

8,635 

302 

32 

2 

- 

“ 

279 

45 

324 

1 1 

1 ,620 

76 

1 

- 

18,181 

2,139 

20,320 

81 4 

- 

50 

_ 




1,497 

1 , 497 

51 


28 

- 

- 

- 

863 

863 

46 


59 

- 

- 

- 

419 

419 

1 1 

- 

45 

- 

- 

34 

2,788 

2,822 

100 


- 

- 

- 

- 

52 

52 

4 

- 

182 

- 

- 

34 

5,619 

5,653 

212 

1,620 

258 

1 

- 

18,215 

7,758 

25,973 

1 ,026 



TO 1 Q 


Caste 

Idi-Karnatak 

^Adi-Dravida 

Agasa 

Brahmin 

Bhovi 

Christian 

Chalwadi 

Devanga 

Dhor 

Basara 

Gangamat (imbiga) 

Ganiga 

Golla 

■Gondhali 

Idiga (Iligar) 

Jain 

Koravar 

Kumbar ' 

Korama (S .C . ) 
Kshatriya 
1(0 li 
i(uruba 
Kalal 

Kunchatiga 
ling ay at 
lamani 
Maratha' 

Madar 
Muslim 
Myadar " 

Hudaliyar 
IJavi 
Jaidu 
Others 
Pone ha 1 
Pari war 
Pillai 
Pajput 
i'eddy . 

Samagar 

3 imp! 

She tty 
Sadi 
S unagar 
^ppar... 

Vaishya 

Vakkaliga 

f^almiki 

i^addar 


institutions 


Wber of 


Staff 


Students 




T7T7F 


Dharwar 

Mysore 

Dharwar 

Piysore 

- 

7 


451 


- 

- 

1 . 

“■ 

3 


3 

43 

36 

235 

435 


— 


2 


5 

10 

51 

1 


1 


7 

1 1 

217 


- 

5 


■“ 

- 

3 


1 

1 

1 1 

9 


“* 

_ 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

9 

“ 

20 

9 

— 

- 

3 

_ 


1 

- 

9 


- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

82 

31 

— 

- 

5 



5 

38 

77 

— 

- 

2 

— 

— 

- 

- 

2 

36 

19 

403 

492 

““ 

- 

5 


22 

- 

44 

12 

7 

- 

34 

1 

19 

8 

158 

100 

2 

- 

3 

— 

1 

3 

- 

3 

— 

- 

- 

2 

1 

2 

- 

5 

— 

- 

2 

3 

5 

3 

27 

122 

- 

6 

- 

131 

- 

1 

— 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

6 

— 

1 

- 

15 


'1 

2 

7 

O'- 

- 

4 

- 

25 

2 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

— 

- 

2 

1 

13 ' 


- 

1 . 

127 

, 1 

9 

- 

191 

2 

- 

32 

1 


— 

5 ' 

1 


studied; Dharwax District - 6. 

Mysore District - 5. 



TilBliE NO. 20. 

SEI'II-GOVERfflClNT SECLlffii'RY INSTITUTIONS IN /I'ffi T'O^SOES’ DISTRICTS 

MANAG-E.riENT , S TARE AND STUDENTS i'CCCEDING- TC GA S TE . 


Caste 


Man ag erne nt 

Staff 

■ StucientT"”^ 


Dliarv/ar 

Mysore 

Dharwar 

Mysore 

Dharwar 


Avdi-Karnatak 


5 

- 

8 

- 

440 1 

Adi-Drarida 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 : 

i 

Agasa 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

36 1 

Brahmin 

4 

21 

74 

112 

1,140 

■ 1 ,046 

f 

Blaovi 

- 

“ 

- 

4 ■ 

5 

9 

Christian 

1 

2 

6 

4 ■ 

59 

143 

Cha.lawadi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

Goorgi 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

34 : 

C .E.Shet ty 

- 

- 

1 

- 

7 

5 

Devanga 

1 

2 

6 

3 

92 

129 ' 

Dhor 

- 

- 


- 

5 

2 

iJasara. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

Domhar 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

4- 

- 

G- an ama t ( Amh i g a ) 

- 

- 

- 

2 

41 

31 

Ganiga 

- 

- 


2 

- 

32 

Go 11a 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 

9 

G-ondhali 

- 

T 

- 

1 

1 

- 

Guj jar 

- 

- 

1 

~ 

10 

- 

H.K.Shetty 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

Ilarana Shikari 


- 

- 

- 

■ 1 

- 

Idig-a (lligar) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

28 

Jain 

1 

1 

1 

1 

99 

29 

Jettey 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

Korwar 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

Kiimhar 

- 

2 

- 

1 

2 

23 

IColi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

• ■ — 

JCorama 

- 

- 

■ ■ ■ ■ ‘ ' 

... 

- 

4 

Kshatriya. 

2 

■ 1 

, 6 

4 

210 

63 

Kuruha 

3 

3 

10 

1 1 

166 

240 

Kalal 

- 

- 

6 

- 

„ 

- 

Kunchatiga 

- 

1 

• - 

1 

- 

36 

Eingayat 

30 

16 

.167 

20 

3, .376 966 

Contd. . . 

.103 



Caste Ma nagement - Staff Students 

jJharwar ■ Mysore Dheirwar Mysore Dliarwar Mysore 


Tjainani 

— 

- 

- 

- 

22 

- 

Dadaru 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

5 

Maratha 

- 

1 

5 

1 

275 

54 

Muslim 

3 

5 ■ 

20 

10 

33-'! 

347 

Hadar 

1 

2 

5 

- 

142 

- 

Myadar 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

- 

Mudaliyar 

- 

2 


- 

2 

47 

Davi 

- 

- 


- 

- 

8 

Ntiir 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

ITaidu 

- 


- 

1 

7 

12 

Others 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

13 

Panchal 

1 

- 

6 

3 

1^1 

118 

Pariwar 

- 

2 

- 

7 

- 

143 

Parsi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Pillai 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

Eajaput 

- 

2 

1 

3 

18 

33 

Reddy 

- 

- 

4 

- 

' 128 

2 

Pachver 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

5 

Sarnagar 

1 

- 

1 

- 

16 

30 

Siinpi 

- 

- 

1 

2 

65 

14 

Shetty 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

87 

Sail 

- 

- 

4 

- 

68 

- 

S atani 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Sindhi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Sunagar 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

Ihigala 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

Thiyya 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Uppara 

— 

1 

- ■ 

5 

16 

73 

Vaishya 

1 

2 

3 

2 

103 

169 

Vakkal iga ' 

- 

17 

- 

26 

10 

805 

Vellal 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Valraiki (Beda) 

- 

- 

3 

- 

174 

11 

''i addar 

- 

- 

- 

- 

41 

4 

ladava 

- 

- 


- 

1 

' 13 

lotal 

4-9 

89^ 

331 

246 

6,854 

5,367 

Caste not stated 

- 


- 

- 

1,500 


Crand Total 

49 

89 

331 

246 

8,354 

5,367. 

llumler of 

institutions 

studied 

s Dharwar: 

District - 9» 



Mysore District -16. 


teachers followed ly the Governnent. This rule does not apply to 
private managements. This tendency of even representation of casteq 
also holds' true in case' of- the student-population in government ■ 
ihstitutio'n's.' "But, in a' 'fe\'.' cases', if the inaj ori ty of teachers 
belong to"a par tied Ihr caste or ■'r-eli.g'ian , then such government-, 
institutions are supposed to be under the control of that coirmmnitj/ 
This is how the layman comprehends the situation. 

Table Mo . 20 contains the analysis of 25 institutions which 
are ruh by semi-government agencies like T.Tunicipalities , Pancliayats 
Taluka Development Boards, etc. In the structure a,nd nature of 
ma.nageinents , these lie some -where in between the government Depo.rt- 
■<nent and the private bodies. To the extent tliat these ai'e stati;tory 
bodies and are controlled by members who are elected on a wider 
basis than is possible in private managements , these agencies 
exibit more secular characteristics . But, v^hen compa.red to the 
government Department - manag^emen t , these local bodies are more 
parochia.l and reflect more of the communal-politics of the locality 
than is the case' 'With the Education Depa.rtmerit . Thi.s does not mean 
that the Department is completely imi'iune from caste-politics. Cne 
should not be surprised if a. local majority cornnunlty brings pressuj 
on the Department to post as head of the government -I yis tit ution in 
the locality a, person belonging to their own cormTiunity. I'lany heads 
of the government schools narrated to us their experiences in regard 
to local-support or persecution,' 

Ta.ble No . 20 reveals that in case of liigh-school committees of 
these agencies, lingayats are in an overvTne lining majority in Dhsrwar 
District, while Brahmins are in a ma.jority in I'lysore District, with 
Vakka.ligas and lingayats together out-numbering the Brahmins. 
Therefore, in the non-Bralimin movement in these agencies, these two 

communities in Mysore along with other ca.ste members are guiding 
the destinies of the loeo.l self-governing agencies, which are 
acquiring increasing povv/ers these days because of democratic decen- 
tralization of power. The representation of communities on teaching 
staff and in the case of student admissions is similar to that 
prevailing in case of management of these se'mi-government bodies. 

Fortyfour Ling ay at second'ary educational institutions have 
been analysed in Table No. 21,, The data, on these institutions indi- 
cate that Lingayats are in majority on management .s , staff and among 
students in the two districts except in case of teachers of Mysore ■ 
District, where there are 88 Brahmins somp&red to hi Lingayats 
again indicating the probability .that ^"'hufficient , number of 
lingayat teachers was not available to these managements for 



TABLE NO. 21 


■LINGAYAT SECOI'IDAnY 

INS Ti TUT I 

:ONS IN 

■ dhalv/ae and 

IvEfSORE 

DISTRICTS 



NENT, 

STAEP' . 

Al'llj STUDENTS 

AC COED 

ING TO CAST 

E 

Caste 

Management 

Staff 

Student 

g 

-Unarwar 

My so re 

Dliarwar 

Mysor-e 

Dharwa.r 

Mysore 

Acii-Karnatak 

- 

2 


- 

- 

217 

Adi-Ilravida 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

Agasa 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

Brahmin 

32 

14 

79 

E18 

1,120 

551 

Bliovi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

35 

Christian 

- 

- 

6 

3 

54 

1 5 

Chalwadi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 5 

- 

Coorgi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

44 , 

G . K.Shetty 

- 

- 

2 

1 

16 

- 

Levanga 

2 


4 

- 

72 

26 

homhar 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Shot 

- 

- 

1 

- 

7 

- 

hasara 

- 

- ■ 

3 

- 

22 

5 

Ganga,na t ( Ainb iga ) 

1 

- 

2 

- 

50 

1 1 

Ganiga 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

Golla 

- 

- 

-- 

1 

25 

2 ■ 

Gondhali 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

— 

CtU ,7 j ar 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

H , K . She tty 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

5.. 

Idiga (Iligar) 

- 

_ 

1 

- ■ 

5 

3 

Ja.ln 

9 

- 

3 

- 

160 

19 

Jetty 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

Korvi/ar 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 0 

— 

humhar 

- , 

- 

- 

- 

— 

4 

Koli 

- 

. - 

-r . 

. — 

. 2 


Eshatriya 

4 

1 

4 

- 

229 

44 

Kuruba 

8 

3 

8 

4 

384 

40 

' Kunchat ig a. 

- 

1 

- 

2 

— 

5 

Lingayat 

261, 

53 

343 

61 

6,416 

972 

ianiani 

— 

— 

2 


40 

4 

Maratha 

2 

1 

22 

1- 

273 

20 





Contd. , .,page108. 


1U8 


Caste 

Management 

Staff" 

Student's 

Dll ar war 

Mysore 

Dharwar 

Mysore 

Dharwar 


Muslim 

5 

1 

24- 

2 

■ '■ 460 

59 

M,adar . 

- 

- 

4 

- 

162 


Myadar 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

6 

Mudaliyar 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

23 

lavi 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

5 

Nair 

- 

- 

- 

2 


1 

laidu 

- 

- 

■ - 

- 

1 

10 

Others 

- 

~ 

■ 1 

1 

13 

12 

Panchal 

2 

- 

20 

2 

290 

57 

Parivar 


- 

- 

3 

- 

53 

Pategar 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Pillai 

- 

- 



1 


Eajaput 

- 

1 

2 •• 

- 

13 

17 

Reddy 

13 

- 

2 

1 

100 

1 

S anagar 

- 

- 

1 

- 

53 

- 

Simpl 

1 

- 

7 ■■ 

- 

63 


Shetty 

- 

1 

- 

1 


37 

Sail 

1 

- 

1 


18 


S unagar 

- 

- 

- 

— 

12 


Thigala . 

■ - 

- 

- 

- 


1 

Up par 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

8 

Vaishya 

6 

2 

1 

- 

50 

67 

Vakkaliga 

- 

1 

2 

10 

5 

283 

Valmiki 

2 

- 

20 

3 

264 

13 

U add ar 

- 

- 

3 

- 

27 

1 

Yadava 


- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

Total 

350 

81 

571 

186 

10,480 

2,741 

Caste not stated 

- 

- 

- 


313 

98 

Grand Total 

350 

81 

571 

186 

10,793 

2,839 

Note : Number of 

ins ti tut ions 

studied : 

Dharwar 

- 33. 




Mysore -11. 
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- -SIBIE ND.22 - - /;:.i:V 

BFiAHMI-N DECGEDARy lUSTITUTIOWS IN ANT) I'TYSONT' TTGIPTr^T'C! 

■ - MAIUGEtlENE, staff: ANB 


T .-.Caste 


Adi-Satimtak 
Adi-n-ravida 
Agasai' ' ' , 
Brahmin ‘ .. 

• V 

Bhovi 

Christian, 

Ghalv\/adi 


Management 


Sta,ff 


S tud ente 


CM- 1 riT::. 


.1 -f r- 


^ ' — ' - Lj u LAU j j'o. 

_DI^rvvar My so re .Eharwa.i.: Mjs.Qj:e 

2 

_ - 

1,355" 

1 

19 


;i64:-- 


,33 




'90 


j..a 

4,'i I'g 
1 1 
232 
18 


Goorgl. 

C.K.Shetty 
Doinbar"' !' o . ! 

Bevanga' 

Dhor , 

Basara 

dangamat (Anbiga) 

daniga _ 

dolla 

Crondhali 

duj jar' ' ■ ,. ' ■ 2 

H .K.Shettj?- 
Idiga (lligar) 

-Tain . _ 

Jetty 

Ivor War 

."-Umb ar _ 

Kshatriya 2 

Kuruba 

Kalal 

Ivunchatiga, ’ 
lingayat 26 

Iiamani ' _ 

'^feratha' " » 



5 



1 

1 


1 7 


1 

1 

5 


2 

1 

■58 




- 2 "■ 

- “ 1 ■■''te" 

' 3 'i 

1 58 ■ ”35'' 

30 i 

10 - " ' ' - 
34 ' 1i, ■ 

■-.'4 

' ,g - 2 

^ ' 9 ^ ' d. 

2 3 

- - 4 

178 31 

3 

14 1 ' 

2 : 9 

4 . 

' 448 69 

1 112 53 

9 

■ 4 14, . 

3 2,643 177 

, 10 , 1 

"T .'710 '.y 42 T: 

Contd. . p .No . 1 1 0 . 
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Caste 

Muslim 

Madar 

Myadar 

Mudaliyar 

Navi 

Fair 

Naidu 

0 thers 

Pane dal 

Parivar 

Parai 

Pillai 

Rajaput 

Reddy 

Rachver 

Samagar 

Simpi 


Management ,s.tg,ff~ " 

Pharwar Myso re Dharwar Mysore 

8 - 16 2 

3 

.3 

3 - - 


3 1 

1 10 - 

1 - 1 


Sxud en-^s^ 
Dharwar Mys^ 


346 
1 08 
29 

20 

3 

4 
6 

134 



84 


■ 2 - 

22 

1 

4 

22 

9 

28 

21 


5 

1 


1 . 


4 

5. 


2 


3 


1 

23 13, 

181 

5 

59 ' - 

33 


She tty 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

28 

Sali 



r > 







d 

— 

31 

1 

Satani 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

S indhi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

1 

Sunagar 

- 

- 

1 ' 

- 

10 


Uppara 

- 

1 

1 

- 

9 

6 

Vaishya 

4 

- 

1 

- 

126' 

104 

Yakfealiga 

- 

4 

2 

9 


145 

Valmiki 

- 

- 

- 

— 

106 

8 

Waddar 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

25 

5 

Yadava 

- 

- 

- 

- 


,8 ■ 

Total 

222 

56 

491 

...1 1 5 

■9,957 

2,61*1 

Caste not stated - 









~ 

““ 

120 

- 

Grand Total 

222 

56 ■■ 

491 

115 

■ 10,077 

2,611 

Note : Humber 

of institutions 

studied , : 

Dharwar 

District - 

28. 




. 

Mysore 

District - 

5 . 


TABLE NO . 2 3 


OHEISTIylN SEGOI'EDARY' INSTITUTIONS IN DHARIAR jBEIGAUM- AND riYSORE 
PIS TRIG TS MAI\rACrEI''I:;NT , STAEP ,/;.ND''S TUDENTS • ACC ORDIl'IG TO C IS TE' 


CTeis I 


Management ' 


Staff 


Dlia;rvjar BM ' Mysore IMR- ^BM 


Students 


'MYS" 


DV/R 


BM 


Adi-Karnatak 

Adi-Dravida 


MS 


114 

30 


Adi-Andhra 

Agasa 

Brahmin 

Billava 

Bliovi 

Christian 80 3 

Chalavviadi 

Goorgi 

C. K. She tty" 

Deyanga 

Dhor' 

Domhar 

Dasara 

C-anganiat (Amhiga) 

(laniga 

rrolla" - 

Gu.ijar 

Helva,_ 


69 

- - - 4 

86 1 64 1,373 

- _ _ 8 

28 108 3 60 995 

t. 

1 - - 24 

- - - 8 

- - - 20 

2 - - 35 

14 

_ _ _ ,2 

1 - ,1 39 

5 

1'9 


24 

3 1,110 

- . 1 
1 

29 225 

- . .. 18 
5 
8 


5 

15 

7 

21 


10 


H.K.Shetty 

Idiga 

Iain 

Jetty 

Korwar 

Kumbar , 

Koli 

Kshatriya 

l^uruba, 

, Kala.l '■ 

f-Kunchatiga 

Jjamani 


3 

1 


1 . 



1 

5 

134_. - ,.r, .-45- 

, 2 

4 - 

■ 31 

12 , - ' - 
180' - 96 

47 - 1.08. 

2 - 11 

'.-18 ■ ■ - ^ 4 
Contd. . .p. 1 1 2 . 



lingayat 

ladaru 

Maratha 

Muslim 

iviadar 

Myadar 

Mudaliyar 

Ilavi ,, 

NViir 

llaidu 

Others 

Panchal 

Pariwa'r 

Parsi 

Pillai 

Raj aput 

Reddy 

Rachavar 

Samagar 

Simpi 

Shetty 

Sali 

Satani 

Sindhi 

Bunagar 

Thlya 

Thigala 

Uppar 

Vaishya 

Vaklcaliga 

Vellal 

yalmiki 

Waddar 

Yadava 


079 


254 

- 6 

- 

- 

305 

- 

67 

354 


11 

39 

- 

3 

15 


11 

16 

- 

55 

3 


10 

4 

“ 

6 

13 

- 

20 

45 

- 

- 

79 

- 

12 

4 

“ 

41 

31 

“ 

-i 

9 

- 

7 

56 

“ 

10 

78 


1 


- 

4 

35 

- 

- 

36 

- 

1 

2 


25 

15 


- 

- 


5 

7 


2 

3 


10 

- 


2 

*1 

7 

- 

! 

1 

133 

- 

48 

18 

- 

310 

2 

- 

14 

63 

— 

14 


Total 

Caste not 
stated 

G-rand Total 


83 

3 

30 

265 

4 " 

136 

83 

3 

30 

265 

■4 

156 


5,513 

168 

5,681 


2,872 


2,872 


iYote ; Rumler of institutions studied: Dharwar district - 1' 

Belgaum " " _ 

Mysore ” " - ' 


1^ 


appo i^n.'ti'ae nt . .Wherever available, the manageine nts prefer their own 
people on mana^gement and staff and only in unavoidable cases do they 
take others. In these Lingayat managements, Brfihmins occupy the 
next position after Lingaynts in all the three aspects of the 
analysis. The percentages of Lingayat s to the total on management 
and staff, and among students' arG.,74.v5, 60 and- 61, respectively in ■ 
Dharvoar District and 65-4, 32.8 (47 for. Bralimins ) and 35-5 respec- 
tively in Mysore District. ' 


In Tfribie No. 22 .are -analysed 33 Brahmin secondary institu- 
tions. Brahmins are in- the majority on management and staff as also 
among students, the next larger community being the Lingayat except 
in case of teachers in Mysore whore it is Vakkaligas who occupy 
the second position. The percentages of Brahmins on management and 
staff and among students are 73*8, 68.8 and 41.2 respectively in 
ca.se of Dharwar District and 59, 79, and 51.8 respectively in case 
of Mysore District. 


Table No. 23 illustrates the community representation in 19 
Ghristian secondar.y institutions in Dharwar, Belgaim and Mysore 
Districts. It may also he noted that all these institutions are 
situated' in ui'ban &.,reas. Both on the management .and staff, Christi- 
ans ax'e' in' t-he rrti j or it'y 7 exc-ept in case of teachers in Mysore • 
District where Brahmins 'are in the m.ajority. .The i^arcentages of 
Christians on management and sta,ff are 96. 3,.. and 40.7 respectively 
in Dha.rwax DivStrict, 100 and 75 resin c lively in Belgaum Dis.trict 
and 93.3 and 44.4 (Brahmins are 47','^) in case of Mysore District. 
V/hc-reas we found the majority of students belong to the respective 

■ X ilG 

communities in Brahmin and Lingayat institutions, this is not/case 
with Clix’istian or such otheir minor i ty- community institutions. In 
case of Christian institutions in Dh.arwar District, the student 
majorities are Brahmin, Lingayat, and Christians' .in that oi’dTer. In 
case of a single Christian institution of Beiga.um, the majority 
of students -admitted are, 'Christians. In Mysore, the student majori- 
ties 8XC Brahmin, Vokkaliga, Lingayat and Chrlstiaui according to 
numerical streng’'ih. ' But- it must be noted that the percentage 
attendance of Christian students ' is definitely higher in Ghristian 
institutions than that to be found in -other comuriity institutions, 
thus strengthening our thesis that students prefer institutions of 
their ov/n community. 

In Table No. 24, we disciiss the 5 Muslim secondary schools 
in the two Districts studied. Naturally, there is a preponderant 
majority of Muslims on managements and staff and among students. 
Drom tire .scrutiny of Christian and Muslim. -ins titutions, it is 
evident that they have taken -very few persoi.'.s of other communities 
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TJIBIE TJO. 24 . 

MUSLIM' SECONUi'Ey INSTITUTIOIirS IN DHARWjffi AMD MYSO'EM DISTRICTS 
' ■ 'maFAGEHEFI,STAEP' A]«) STUDENTS .ACCORDING TO CASTE . 


Caste 


ManaiS;emen.t 


Staff 


Student; 


Dharwar Mysore Dharvvar Mysore Dhai>/a.r Mysore 


Brahmin 
Christian ' 

Chalwadi 

Cranganiath , (Amhiga)- 

Gujjo.r 

Kuruba, 

Lingayat 2 

lama^ni 

Muslim 52 

Madar 

Panchal 

Pari war 

Uppar 

Valmihi 

Waddar 


1 1 


4 

63 

1 


28 


1 2 
4 
1 
1 
2 
2 

9 

1 

1,235 

3 

1 

1 

1 


527 


Total 


54 


1 1 


69 


30 


1,273 


528 


Note ; Number of institutions studied 


Dharwar District - 4. 
Mysore " " - 1 . 


on their rnana.gcirE’ nts . The probable reason raay bo that these minority- 
religious groups are suspicious of outsiders serving on their inana- 
geircnts. Though other communities lite .Brahmin, lingayfit , Roddy, Kuruh 
etc., prefer their own people, 'th.ey have allo’wed a considerable 
element of other communities on their managements. 

Me shotild not be surprised if there is a, prepo^ndorance of. 
Muslim.' teachers and students in their institutions as these are 
Urdu-medium, s choc Is-. A handful of Hindu students attend IJrdu-schools, 
as they hail from Raiasth-an, Madhya Pradesh etc., and they find Urdu 
easier than Zannada. The appreciable number of non-Muslim students 
in case of Dharwar -District Muslim schools is due to the fact that 
a high school -was converted into a higher secondary school where the 
medium of instruction in the XI 5tanda,rd is English. Therefore the 
students of the locality who have passed the S.S.D.C. examination 
avail this facility of XI standard instead of joining, far away 
colleges for P.U.C, classes. 

Table .No . 25 contains statistics- on aMald caliga secondary school 
in Mysore city. Just as Lingayats are cone entrated in rural parts of 
North-Karnatak, Vahkaligas are In a majority in the rural parts of 
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YAKKALIGA S EC GHDAIiY INSTITUTIONS TN T'iYSO'R'" PiTqTn-'Tr'm 
MAMSEHMI, staff Atm STbsiEffis AasoriaE A cIsTE 


Caste 


Management 


Staff 


Adi-Karnatak 

Adi-Utavida 


3 tad eats 


51 


Agasa 

Bra.hmin 2 

Bhovi 

Christian 

Coorgi 

Be Yang a 1 

Ct ang ama t l.i ( lirih i g a ) 
Ganiga 
Go 11a 

H.K.Shetty _ 

Idlga I 

Jain _ 

Jetty 

Korava 

Kuruha 

-Kunchatiga' 'I 

Iiingayat 

ladaru 

Maratira ■_ 

I/fusllm ; ;■ f' 


•10 54 

1 

7 

3 

11 

1 

14 

1 

1 

• 2 

- ‘ 4 

— , • - - ■ 5 

3 

18 

2 

2 12 ,, 

3 

26 

1 105 


Mii'daliyar 

Naidu 

Panchal 

Pategar 

Pillai 


15 

5 

19 

1 


Raj aput 

Pieddy 

S ama gar 

Shetty 

Sail 

Thigala 

Uppara 

Vaishya 

Vakkallga 

Valiaiki 

Y-adava 


10 

1 

1 

8 

1 

- - 2 
“ ■■ - 3 

- . 11 
8 10. 86- 
, - . ,8 
- - 2 


Total 

Note 


, , 13 . , . ■ . 24 - , 506 , 

Nuiiihef of institution studied; Mysore District - 1. 
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TABLE E0.26. 


KELLY SECOJJLARY INSTITUTIONS IN LHlFi/AR LISTRICT 
MANAOEI'ENT, state AND'STULENTS ■ACOGKDINCt T(u "CASTE' ■ 

Caste 

Management 

Staff 

Students 

Bralimln 

■" 1 

• 2 

3 

Iligar 

- 

- 

1 

KuruLa 

■ 1 

1 

15 

Lingayat 

1 

3 

20 

Muslim 

- 

- 

3 

Madar 

- 

- 

1 

PancLal 

- 

- 

3 

Reddy 

6 

1 

18 

ValmiKi 

- 

- 

1 

To tal 

9 

7 

65 

Number of institution studied 

; Lharv/ar Lis trie t 

- 1 . 

TABLE NO. 27. 

laiRIJBA SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS IN LHARTAR 
MANAGETTNT, STAEP AWL STtIDENTS ACCORLINC 

LISTRICT 

TO CASTE 

Caste 

Management 

Staff 

Students 

Agasa 

- 


5 

Brahmin 

- 

2 

p 

Chalawadi 

- 

- 

1 

Cangamat 

- 

- 

6 

Crolla 

- 

- 

1 

Kuruba 

4 

2 . 

23 

Lingayat 

6 

3 

37 

Muslim 

- 

1 

3 

Maratha 

- 

- 

4- 

Panchal 

- 

— 

9 

Reddy 

- 

- 

2 

Simpi ■ 

- 

- 

4 

Valmiki 

- 

- 

8 

Total 

10 

8 

105 


lumLer of institutions studied : I)liarvia,i , Listi-iGt - 1 
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TIELE NO .'28. 

fUAEATllA SEGOIIDAEY INSTITXTTIONS IN BNAPJfAR DISTRICT 
MANAGEMENT, STAl'P AND STUDENTS ACOORDING TO CASTE 


Ca.ste 

. 'Management 

Staff 

Students 

Brahmin 

- 

2 

2 

Dhor 

- 

- 

1 

Devanga 

- 

- 

1 

Kuruba 

- 

i 

4 

Lamani 

- 


1 

lingayat 

- 

4 

5 

Maratha 

9 

1 

32 

Muslim 

- 

- 

7 

Madar 

- 

- 

1 

Panchal 

- 

1 

- 

Rajaput 

- 

- 

4 

Samagar 

- 

- 

10 

Waddar 

- 

- 

1 

Valmiki 

- 


2 

Total 

9 

.. 9 

71 


Note; N'um'ber of institution studied: Dharwar District - 1. 


old Mysore and compared to their' numerical strength in the total 
population of that area, their educational effort in sponsoring pri- 
vate bodies is not comparable to what Lingayats have done. The reason 
appears to be the prevalence of more Goverrunent and District Beard 
High School there. The Yakkaliga participation in secondary educational 
effort is really siz-able in the management and teaching fields of 
board-schools in Mysore as shown in Table No. 20. 

In Table No. 26 we have an example of a Reddy secondary insti- 
tution. This is a minority caste but a well-to-do peasant community. 
Though- there 'are only a few institutions with a Reddv majority on 
managements ,, the 5 ^ are also participating in other community manage- 
ments, like the Lingayat ones, as is clear from Table No. 21. 

Table No. 2? is an instance of -a Kuruba institution in the ' 
rural areas of Dharwar District. This is an instance of the nomencla- 
ture of management; being, linked to;. the most pov;erful community, and 
not the: majority coiranunity, serving on the management. Here, there 
.is a majority, of. Lingayats on. the management and staff and among 
students. -But the initiative .and major effort has ' come from Kurubas 
in Sponsoring the institution and • the key- posts are held by them. 

To indic-^te the Kuruba-identity , the institution has been named ' after 
their deity " Be ereshwar". Kurubas were traditionally shepherds and a 
baefaivard comiiiuhity ', ■ '■oppressed and exploited by other communities , It 
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TJiBLE IfO.'29. 

KITJJCHATIGA SECC'ro.AEY IIVSTITUTIOI^S IE DIS^^Tr<m 

JMNA^NT, STAFF AND STUDENTS ACCORDIIJU TO CaSu 


Caste 


Adi-Karnatak 

Adi-Dravida 

Brahmin 

Christian 

Devanga 

Ganiga 

Gangamath 

Idiga, 

Jain 

Jetty 

Kshatriya 
Korwar 
Kuruda 
Kunchat ig'a 
Lingayat 

la'daru 

Mara-tha 
Muslim 
Mudaliar 
iar 


Mavi 

Panchal 

Rangare 

She tty 

Taishya 

Vakkaliga 

Valmiki 

Yadava 

"Totll 



28 


3 

3 


13 


36 


10 . 
4 

315 

10 

U 

1 

6 

2 

27 

4 

23 

1 

16 

37 

63 

3 

16 
1 6 

3 

1 

4 

16 

14 

16 

48 

82 

2 

5 


751 


liote. trunbar of institution studied: 

they are **'"*''" tlieir position and today 

they are an organised oon*nity to be reckoned with. 

An instance of a Marathi -ir.r.-(-n+, + - . 

illustr--, ' n i,n — — 1 1 tutioii in Dharwar city is 

managemat ' nd majority of Marathas on, the 

have 'relied^h ^ population, hut incase of staff they 

have relied heavily on Lingayats .and Brahmins The Mirathas are the 
major community in Maharashtra -^u Mar a th as, are tne 

Bharwar . ht they form a small minority in 

, ^ shows , the pattern .of a teunchatigR, ' secondary schoo 

in Mysore city. On' the management ,p1Kunch,htiga and Brahmin are equall 



Collegiate Education 


’ TABIi:. N0.30.. 

TOTAL P-E .-GENERAL., Aim PROFESSIOML COLIB CBS AML--- 

POlY.rTEC,HI\TIC,S (LIS TRIG T\'/ISE) EC'R 1 96'4-65 ANL' TTfE EU^-IBES. STULIET IN 
■ ; THE',, SURVEY^ ■■ 


' Name of Colleges 

To 

of 


Lharwar. . 

"‘Belgaum 

Mysore 


tal 

Int 

No. 

iS 

No. 

Studied 

Total ]\To 
. of Ints . 

. No . 
Studied 

Total Uc 
of Ints, 

1 . No . 

Studied 

Arts and' Science 








, Colleges 

6 


6 

4 

4 

8 

7 

Medical and Ayurvedic 

1 


1 

2 

2 

1 

- 

Engineering 

1 


1 

- 

- 

2 

2 

B. Ed. Colleges 

2 


2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

Law Colleges 

2 


2 ■■ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Commerce Colleges 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Oriental Colleges 

- 


“ 

- 

- 

1 

1 + l' 

Agriculture and Vet. 

1 


1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Polytechnics, Engg, 








Schs. and Industrial 








Training Centres 

4 


4 

1 

- 

2 

2 

Total 

18 


18. 

10 

9 

20 

16 


*This is a Christian Theological College in LangaTore, v;hich is not 
recognised by the Lepartment of Education. 


represented vdrereas in the case of teachers, this institution^ has 
preferred Lrahniins . The representation of communities in the student- 
population reflects the general population pattern of the city of 
Mysore. 


Table No. 30 indicates the general picture of collegiate 
educational facilities in the three Listricts. In case of Dharwar 
District all the collegiate institutions have been studied. In case 
of Belgaum and Mysore Listricts the percentages of coverage are 
90 and 80 respectively. In terms of management types, out of the 
total 43 collegiate institutions studied, 10 are maintained by the 

Government, 5 are run as model colleges by the Karnatak University 
and Mysore University and the remaining 26 are mana,g;ed by private 
bodies as-a.lready shown in Table No . 1 of this part of the Report. 

- present the data collected on these 43 collegia,te 
educational institutions in the follov/ing 6 tables indicating the 
relation between co'itimuniti es and the collegiate institutions.- 
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^JABLE NO. 31. 

OOVEIINJ/ENT GOLLEGEsIlDHAF.'AR, BELGAWI, Am MYSORE EISTRIct^- 
STAEP AEID STUEEMTS AOnORDING TC CASTE 


Staff Students 



Elia,r'.var 

Belgaum 

Mysore 

Eh arwar 

Belgaum 

Mysore 

Adi-Karnatak 


- 

13 

6 


. - 1 3.6 , 

Adi~DraYida 

1 

- 

- 


- 

1 

Agasa 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Brahmin 

46 

6 . . . . 


388 

32 

61 4 

Bhovi' 

1 

- ' ■ ■ 

-r 

4 

- 

5 

Billa.va 

- 

■- 


3 

— 


Christian 

1 1 

- 

8 

39 

1 

50 

Coorgi 

1 

- 

4 

15 

- 

78 

C .K. Shetty 

- 

- 

- 

- 


5 

Devanga 

1 

- 

3 

9 

2 

12 

Dhor 

, 2 


- 

3 

- 


EaiBara 

- 

- 


2 


_ 

Gangaraat 

- 

- 

- 

3 


1 1 

Ganiga 

- 

- 

2 

— 


9 

Golla ■ ■ 

1 

- 

- 

4 

- 

— 

Crondhali 

- 

— 


1 



Gu,j jar 

- 

- 

- 

- 


■ 3 ■ 

H .K, Shetty _ 

- -■ 

- 

1 

- 

— 

3 

Idiga 

- 

- 

- 

3 

— 

11 

Jain 

- 

- 

3 

29 ■ 

3 

15 

Jetty 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

Korwar 

1 

- 

- 

1 

— 

2 

Kumhar 

- 

- 

1 

- 

— 

5 

Kshatriya 

■ 6 

- 

1 

23 

2 

51 

Koli 

- 

- 


3 



Kuruha 

5 

1 

35 

24 

__ 

• 58 

Kunch'atiga 

- 

- 

1 


— 

14 

Eingayat 

83 

3 

33 

519 

27 

183 

lamani 

- 

- 

- 

4 



ladaru 

- 

- 

- 


__ 

5 

Maratha 

26 

9 

5 

63 

15 - 

61 


Oontd. . .p. No . 1 21 . 



'Cas'fe 


'Dharvvfir 


/Staff...., .... 


B.elgaum .Mysore 


Students 


Bha.rwar' " B ef g aumBT'Myi" ore' 


Madara 


'4, “■■■; 

1 . 

- 

' 'U- 

— 


Muslim 


10 ' " 

3 

■ 20 

1 1 5 

10 

152" ■ 

Myadar 


2 

- 

- 

3 ' 



Mudaliyar 


- 

- 

4 

- 

— 

IS 

Navi 


- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

9 

Nair 




- 

4 

- 

3 

Naidu 


- 

- 

4 

4 

1 

12 

Others 


- 

- 

- 

13 

1 

10 

Panchal 


7 

1 

5 

33 

2 

27 

PariAuar 


- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

13 

Pategar 


- 

- 

- 

- 

-- 

1 

Pars! 



- 

- 

1 

_ 


Pillai 


- 

- 


- 

— 

2' 

Rajaput 


- 

- 

- 

1 


9 

Reddy 


- 

- 

- 

39 ' 


2 

RachavEir 


- 

- 

- 

- 


2 

Samagar 


2 

- 

- 

3 



Sirnpi 


- 

- 

2 

8 


1 

She tty 


1 

- 

- 



34 

Sali 


- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

■ 3 

Satani . 


- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

10 

Sindhi 


- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

9 

Sunagar 


1 

- 

- 

- 

— 


Thiyya 


- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

1 

Thigala 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

hppara 


- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

2 

Vaishya 


- 

- 

7 

20 

- 

20 

Vaklcaliga 


2 

- 

23 

36 

1 

221 

Valmiki 


- 

- 

4 

17 

- 

3 

Waddar 




2 



_ 

Yadava 



- 

3 



7 

J-'o-cai 

Caste not stated 
Grand Total 

214 

84 , 

298 

24 

24 

279 

279 

1,467 

1 , 467 . 

.1 02. :■ 

102 

1,909 

1 ,909 

i^uiuDer of 

ins titutions studied ; 

llharwar District - 5. 




Belgaum " ", - 1 . 
Mysore . " " ~ 4» 
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TABLE MO. 32. 

SEMI-GOVERl']T,!!ENT COLLEGES IN LHAEWAE AlCD MYSORE DISTRICTS 
MAWAGEf'ENT, STARE AJ® STUDEMTS ACCORDING TO CASTE. 


Caste 

Management 

S ta. 

ff 

Students 

DIIAR'IAR 

MYSORE 

DHAR\/AR 

f^IYSO RE 

I).HjA 11^ J AR. 

MYSO]^ 

Adi-Rarnatak 

... .. . 

- 

- 

8 

1 

145 

Adi-Dravida. 


■ 


- 

~ 

37 

Agasa 

... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

Brahmin 

1 ' ' 

- 

51 

46 - 

494 

427 

Bhovi - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Christian 

- 

- 

8 

2 

43 

25 

Coorgi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

42 

C .K.Shetty 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 1 

Devanga 

- 

- 

2 

- 

9 

15 

Dasara 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Gangaraat: 

- 

- 

2 

- ■ 

2 

1 1 

Ganiga 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

Golla 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

H .K.Shetty 

- 

- 

1 

- • 

1 

- 

Idiga 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

9 

J a, in 

- ■ 

- 

1 ■ 

2 

24 

18 

Jetty. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Kilmb ar 

- 

- 


- 

- 

8 

Kshatriya 

- 

- 

4 . 

6 

27 

41 

Kuruha 

- 

- 

■ 4 

1 

22 

58 

Korania 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

Kalal 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Korava. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

f 

C- 

Koli 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

_ 

Kunchatlga 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

21 

Lingayat 

12 

- 

111 

20 

908 

504 

Lania.nl 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

I\lara,tha 

- 


34 

3 

54 

13 

Muslim 

- 

- 

33 

16 

89 

78 

Myadar 

- 

- 

6 

- 

1 

- 

Mudaliyar 


- 

1 

2 

' 2 

6 

... 




Contd-p . 

p age . 123 . 



Caste 


Management 
iharwar '^Myio're' 


Staff Students 

Dha rw ar Mys ore fh .arv; ar T' Tyg ope 


Madar 


Navi 


Naidu 


Others 


Panchal 

Pars! 

Pillai 

Rajaput 

■Reddy 

Samagar 

Simpi 

Shetty 

Sail 

3 at an i 
S indhi 
Sana gar 

Uppara 

Vaishya 

Vakkaliga 

Vellal 

Valmiki 

Waddar 

Yadava 


Total .13 - 279 166 1,850 2,16? 

*No separate Governing Bodies for Mysore 'Nniversity Colleges. 

Note; Number of institutions studied: Bharv/ar Pistrict - 3. 

Mys ore " " - 2 . 
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TABIS ,10.33. 


LIBG-AYAT.C0LLE&E6 '-Xl'T' BELGAmX "ANI) ' J.IYSORE DISTRICTS 
■ '""•MAG^EI'iENT , SJ.ARE -AND - SIIIDEIITS AGO 0 RD IIIG TO -'GASTE'. ' ■ “ 


Ca.ste 


Management 



staff 


St 

BWR 

udents 



■ DIR 

BM 

MYS 

■ DVrR 

BM 

MYS 

BM 


A d 1 - Kar na t a k 

■ - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

6 

- 


Brahmin 

2 

1 

1 

42 

40 

25 1 

,090 

545 

178 

Bhovi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

3 

- 

Billava 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Christian 

1 

- 

- 

6 

6 

3 

120 

1 38 

7 

Coorgi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

3 

Domhara 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. - 

- 

3 

2 

- 

Devanga 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

_ 

34 

17 

5 

Dhoor 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

2 

- 

Dasara 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

4 

- 

- 

Granga.mat 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 1 

3 

1 

Ganiga 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Go 11a 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 


— 

Gondhali 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

G-uJ j ar 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

Idiga 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

Jain 

5 

- 

- 

5 

2 

~ 

121 

208 

2 

Jetty 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Korwar 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

- 

1 

Kumbar 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

— 

2 

Koli 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

■ 2 

- 

- 

Eshatriya 

3 

- 

■ - 

8 

• - 


' 151 

22 

11 

Kuruba 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

1 

74 

57 

6 

Kalal 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

Kunchatiga 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

ling ay at 

35 

43 

10 

203 

138 

17 1 

,500 



0 

-u 

00 

104 

lamani 

~ 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 1 

- 

- 

Maratha 

- 

- 

- 

16 

25 

1 

142 

251 

2 

Muslim 

1 

- 

- 

1 6 

8 

1 

239 

184 

23 

Madar 

- 

- 

- 

3 

6 


49 

129 

- 


Contd. . .Page .125. 


I 


Caste 


Management 

Staff 


Students 


OTR 

' BM . ms 

Dm : 

. BM- ; 

MYS ' 



BM 

MfS 

■ Mya£laF;_;7 

.. „ 



: 

.. 2: , 

- 

'■'-.24- 

. 

... 


Siudaliyfa:’"- 

1, - 

' ^ 


- 


' 3- 



--4-2 -- 

Ilavi 

- 



. - 


3 


“ 

- 

Fair.' - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 


5 

4 , 

Naidu 

- 

- 

2 

. - 

- 

10 


2 

- 

0 tilers 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

36 


40 

24 

Panch al 

- 

- 

4 

7 

1 

71 


32 

9 

Pate gar 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

Parsi 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

6 


6 

- 

Pillai 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


1' 

- 

Rajaput 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

13 


10 

- 

Redi'y 

- 

1 

3 

3 

- 

119 


35 

- 

Sam agar 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

~ 

26 


6 

“ 

Simpl 

- 


3 

1 

- 

23 


20 

- 

Shetty 

- 


- 

- 

1 

4 


1 

13 

Sail 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

15 


1 

2 

Satani 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


-- 

3 

Sindhi 


- 

- 

- 

- 

6 


1 

^ 4 

S unagar 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


1 

- 

Thiya 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 


- 

1 

Uppara 

- 

- 

1 


- 

4 


8 

1 

Taishya 

1 

- 1 

3 

" 2 

- 

9-2 


29 

19 

Vakkaliga 

- 

- .2 

- 

- 

,5 

’ 31 


35 

39 

Yellal 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 


- 

- 

‘Valmiki 

1. 

- 

3 

2 

- 

62 


25 

3 , ^ 

Wad'd ar 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 


4 

- 

Yadava 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

1 

Total 

49 

45 15 

335 

248 

59 

4,190 

2 

,906 

486 

Ca.ste not 
stated 


— — . 




— 


109 


Grand Total 49 

'45 15 

' 355 

248 

5-9 

4,190 

3 

,015 

- 486 

’■te.'Nuinber of 

institutions studied; 

Bharwar 
„ Belgaum 
Mysore 

district “ 

!! u ■ ^ 

It Tf . 

6 .,, 

5.. ' 

2., 





BRAHt'HIJ-'GOLLEGIjiTE IITSTITUTIOBB IN DHARU'/EV' BELGAIF. /EJI) TTAS'qE]] 
RISTRIOTS -MAMAGEI'lENT'jSTAPE BI'® STUDENTS '/.GOORDING 

TO CASTE 


C aste 


Mana.geinent 


Staff 


. . q- 

KJ 

tudents 

— — 

DWE 

BM 

tTYS 

DVR 

BM 

MYS 

mR BM 

~MY^ 

Adi-Karmtak 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

1 

- 

26 

Brahmin 

18 

36 

37 

48 

64 

182 

51 1 

444 

1,200 

Bhovi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

5 

Billa.va 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Cnriatian 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

3 

25 

29 

16 

Ghalawadi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

Goorgi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

19 

G .K. She tty 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

Devanga 

1 

- 

- 

2 

1 

2 

9 

5 

13 

Dhor 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

7 

- 

Domhar 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

— 

Gangamaf 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

5 

Ganiga 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

7 

Golla 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

— 

Gondhali 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

, - 

““ s 

H .K.Shetty 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

, - 

3 ' 

Idiga 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


/I 
' r 

Jain 

- 

2 

- 

- 


_ 1 

13 

71 

14 

Jetty 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Kshatriya 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

18 

17 

25 

Koravva 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Kuruha 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 1 

5 

36 

Kumhar 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


. 1 ■ 

Kalal 

- 

, 


1 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Kunchatiga 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

— 


10 

ling ay at 

2. . 

- 

6 

7 

■ 6 

- 

267 

75 

- 181 

lamani 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

— 

- 

Maratha 

- 

- 

- 

6 

25 

~ 

58 

289 

13 

Huslim , 

- 

- 


4 

4', 


,66 

■t: 24 

37 

Myadar 


- 


- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 
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Caste 


Management 


itaff 


Students 


Madar 

Mud ally ar 

Navi 

Nair 

Naidu 

Others 

Panchal 

Pari war 

Parsi 

Fiajaput 

Reddy' 

Sarnagar 

•Simpi 

She tty 

Sali 

Satani 

Sindh i . 

S unagar 
Uppara . 
Vaishya ■■■ 
Va'kkaliga 
Vellal 
Valmiki 
Waddar 
Yadava 


■ :WR •~W~l?YS~~TiWP Mys 


2 

1 

1 


1 

2 


2 

1 

2 


1 ' ' 1 
34 


H 44 - - 

' 12 

1 - '5 

- ' , ■ 2 
14 9 6 

13 12 8 

- - 2 

2 1 


4 


4 


20 2 - 

11 4 

8 1 
1 - , 28 

11 

- ; ^ 4 

19 , ■ 34 ' 41 

20 5 205 

- - 3 

16 4 ' 4 

,1 ; . - 

3-14 


Total 

Caste not 
stated 


22 


drand Total 22 


38 46 76 118 2'52 1,148 1,107 1 ,972 


- - - - 539 , - 

38 46 . 76 , 118' .252 1,148 1,646 1,972 


Note: Number of institutions studied; Dharwar District - 3-. 
■ Belgcuum, District - 3 -. 

Mysore District - 4« 


i cu 


■ - Tr?.ble No, 31 show s' 'the ' represented on the staff; 

and am ong the students in 10 go\’:&rn'mcnt c'olle'giate institutions . In 
case of~'staff-,' the numerical naioTl:tl'es""‘th hharwsr are lingayat 
i38.78fo), Brahrain (21 . 495 ^) , Maratha 'and Christian; in Belgaum" 

Haratha (37. 5f^), Brahmin .(25y^), Lingayat and Muslim; and/Mysore, 
Braiimin (31. 18'^) Kuruba (12,54:^), Lingayat, Vakkaliga and Muslim. 

The pattern of attendance of students of different ca.stes and reli- 
gions in government colleges in these districts reflects the res- 
pective proportion of these communities in.- the population. The 
representation of und er-previledged castes in engineering and medical 
colleges is ensured by reservation of seats and other financial aid. 

Table No. 32 illustratCvS 5 University collcges.In Lharwar the 
majority commmaities working on the staff are Lingayat (39.78;^0, 
Brahmin (18. 27/^)? Maratha, Muslim and others in that order, while 
in Mysore these are Brahmin (27.71 u), Vakke.liga (22.89/0 > Lingayat, 
Muslim and others, fraong students, in Lharwar 49 . 67 I are Lingaya.ts 
and 27 / are Brahmins while in Mysore, 23.25'/ stiAdents are Lingayats, 

2 2/ Vakkaligas and 19/ Brahmins, again indicating that roughly this 
is the population pattern in these two Districts. 

■In Table No, 33 arn analysed 13 Lingay at colleges in Lharwar, 
Belgaum and Mysore Disi.ricts. On the managements Lingayats are in a 
large majority in all cases with 71.423 in Lharwar, 95,55/ in 
Belgaum and 66.66/ in Mysore Districts. The position with regard to 
staff also is similar except in Mysore District, where Brahmins are 
in majority in Lingayat institutions for the reason already noted. 

In this respect the majorities are; in Lharwar District, Lingayats 
( 60 . 56 /), Breshmins (16.12;3), Marathas and Muslims ( each with 4.77/) j 
in Belgaum Li stri ct , lingayat s (55 ,64/^ < Brahmins ( 1 6 . 1 2/ ) and 
Marathas (10/); and in Mysore Brahmins ( 42 . 37 /), Lingayats (28.81/) 
and Vakkaligas (8o5'h). Again in case of students in these institu- 
tions', Lpngayats are in majority in the tw/o districts of Lharwar 
and Belgaum .and Bahrains are in majority in Mysore, the percentages 
being; for Lharvuar, Lingayat 35.79 and Brahmins 26, for Belgaum, 
Lingayats 33.6 and Brahmins 18.75, and for Mys ore, Brahmin 36.62 and 
Lingayats 29.39. 

Ten collegiate institutions manp.ged by Brahmins haVe been 
illustrated, in Table No. 34- In- all the three aspects of our analysis 
'Brahmins are in overwhelimg majority in these institutions. The 
■percentages on managements in Dharwam , Belgaum and Mysore are 81,. 81., 
94 . 73 , and 80. 43 . On the staff, in Lharwar 63.15/ are Brahmins,, 

9 . 34 / are lingayats; in Belgaum 54.23/ are Brahmins, 21/ are 
Marathas; and in Mysore 72.22/ are Brahmins, 13.49/ are Vakkaligas.. 
Similarly the percentages of Brahmin students are; in Lharwar 
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TABLE 110.^5* 

CnTtlbTI Ai'I CCJLLELrIATE INSTITUTIONS IN LH/B' '/R /Tro TtT'^ 

MANAdENUNT, 3T.AEP A"ro STUDENTS ACCORDINU ‘ TO C/’STE ' 

Oaatc Tlamgc-m^nF" 

. ... ' - .. MysQ.re. Daanva.x. T-fy-aore DiiarV'/Ar 


TRIOTS 


My G ore 


Adi-Karnatak . . 

Aga.sa, , - _ - 

Brahmin - 

Chriatia,n 3 19 

Coorgi 

G . K.Shetty 
Dcva.ngfi, 

Dasara - - 

Domhara - 

Ga^ngaiTF- th - 

Ga.niga - 

H. K.Shetty 
Idiga ■ 

J ain 1 

Kumbar 

Kshairiya 

Kuruba 

Kunchatiga 

Lingaynt 

Ladaru 

Maratha 

Muslim 

Mudaliyar 

Ravi 

Nair - - 

Ra.idu - - 

Others 

Panchal - 

Tarsi 

Raj aput 

Red' y ■' 

Simpi -- - 

Shetty -■ - 

Satani' - - 

Sindh i ^ ~ . - 

Thiya, _ _ . . _ 

Uppara - . 

Valshya - 

Vakkaliga - . - ' ' 

Vellal - 

Valmiki - _ ' 

Uadda.r _ - 

Yadava - - 

Total ~ ^ ^ ' 1 _g 

Note; Numher of Institutionsstudied 


'9 - 14 1 35 1 

Dte r\'3ar District - 1. 
Mysore, " " - 3. 


160 

13 

8 

1 

^ 

,489 
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TABIE , wo . 36 .. 

KUNGHATIGil COILEGI/TB INSTITUTIOIS IW JIYSOiir 

MN/GHEffT, ST/a-T /.III) MUDUMTS /CCOBBTi'b TO C/sS 


Caste 


Management 


Staff 


Student 


Adi-Karnatnk 

Adi-Bx'a.vada 

A gas a 

Brahmin 

Bliovi 

Christian 

Coorgi 

Bevanga 

H . K. Shett.y 

Idiga 

J ain 

Kehsitrija 

Kuruba 

Kunchatiga 

Ling ay at 

Lamani 

Maratha- 

Muslim 

Mudaliya.r 

ITavi 

Wair 

I'Taidu 

C til era 

Panclial 

Parivar 

Pillai 

Ra, input 

Sirnpi 

Slietty 

Sail 

Sindhi 

Vaishya 

Vakkaliga 

Ahillal 


5 


6 


1 


1 


16 

1 

2 


3 


3 


1 

1 


1 


1 


. 

4 

2 

270 

1 

8 

16 

2 

2 

1 

10 
24 
9 
8 
77 
2 ■ 
3 
43 
5 
1 
1 
2 
2 

5 

3 
2 

6 

4 
11 

1 

1 

31 

90 


Yadava 


1 


2 


Lot al 



Number of institution 


studied; Mysore District ~ 1 . 


658 
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44.51 > in Belgaum 40.1, and. in Mysore 61.35. Next to the majority 
community students an these institutions aro ; in Dha-rwar , Ijinyayats? 
in Belgaum, Marathas ; and in Mysore, Vakkaligas . 

a ■ The data pertaining, to 4 Christian institutions - 1 techni- 
cal institute in Dharwar , 2 colleges in Mysore and T theological 
college in Bangalore - haye been analysed In Table No. 35. As is 
evident from the Table, Christians a-re represented in overwhelming 
majority on managements and stsLff and among students, except in case 
of Mysore collegos where in an arts and science college, the perce- 
ntages of Brahmin (17-75) and Christian (16.67) students aro almost 
equal, from a scrutiny of .all the' Christian institutions, as detailed 
in Table Nos. 14, 23 and 35, it becomes evident that Christians 
prefer, Brahmins, a.mong Hindus , as teachers, ’'hon asked for. this 
preference, some informants maintained thn.t traditionally Brahmins 
are a, teaching-ca.ste , and that they- are more loyal to the institu- 
tions, in which they work. One more likely reason could be, tha.t as 
most students in Christian 'institutions are Brahmins, the manage- 
.ments .may, be a.ppointing some Brahmin teachers to continue to attract 
these students. • ■ 

Table No. 36 rela. tes to a Kunchatiga coll'cge of Mysore which 
is sponsored by an individual of that coimnunity , already noted while 
discussing Kunchatiga prima.ry and secondary schools. Kunchatigas 
are a trading mino.rity cast'e v/ho'take little interest in education 
as should be evident f.rom the'' preceding tables. Hence this socioty 
to uplift the community eduefitiona.lly . Here agcain Brahmins arc 
preferred to , other communities on mahaigement and sta.ff. 

SOME OBSERVATIONS 

Based on the analysis made so far of 210 educa.tional insti- 
tutions starting from pre-primary to- collegiate level, the follow- 
ing observations may be offered on the communal na.ture of these 
institutions. 

1 ) In most co.ses a positive correlation exists between j 

community-managed educational institutions and the high represen- j 
tation of the concerned community on the management and sta.ff tcnd / 
among "students. This is especially Glea.r fn case of majority 
communities and in 'places where there are more than one institu- 
tions in the locality belonging to different cc-stes .or religions. 

The percentages worked out are averages, of both urban and, rural 
institutions, v^/here there is less scope for the choice of , institu- 
tions,. If> percentages for urban institutions only are, worked out, 
the majorities, of ‘the respective conmiunities on the managements 
and staff and among the "students of their institutions wiTl be 
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still higher than we obtaihod* 'in the over-all percentages. Many 
institutions themselves may deny, and a few have emphcatically 
denied that they are comr;unal or casteist. But the. reality is 
laid bare in the preceding twentjr-two tables, '■"o do not contend 

I 

thah for this trend the communal element '.is the sole factor. 

There may be other considerations -• kinship, friendship, economics 
( e.g. .donations), and politics, and even linguisra , but we do 
assert that communal, considerations are definitely a decisive 
factor . .. 

2) Just to show that these managements are broad-baaed, 
a few members' of other comraunitiGS arc taJeen on the managements. 
Sometimes these outsiders may bo donors, persons with similar 
views, political or professional colleagues,, or fellowmen of the 
locol'ity. In this practice of the accommodation of outsiders is 
ind icated the social distance and social acceptances of the; commu- 
nities involved in the alliance for educational purposes. Thus, 
there are no instances of untouchables or scheduled castes being 
represented on the managements, except 5 members on the manageme^ntE 

I' 

of board high schools in Mysore and a few nienibers on prim’ary school 
boards in Belgaim and I)liarw£ir , and this too boca.uso of statutory- 
obligations . 

3) The tendenoey of the ma,nagements is to prefer persons 
of their own community for appointment . If po.rticular specialists 
ai’o not available in their community, then they a;ce compelled to 
take in others, but they choose persons fro'm the communities they 
like and trust. The survey reveals that very fev,; persons belonging 
to backv»;ard and scheduled castes hold teaching or key-posts. Most 
of these pieople are employed for lowly jobs like peons, sweepers 
etc., or at best, as clerks. 

Sometimes, outsiders are thrust on the managements through 
the influence of the members of the management , for a.ppointment . 
And such cases fire shov^m as instancoa o.f those managements being 
'open’ to outsiders. 

Appointments are made according to the rules prescribed 
by the Bepartnient of Education; nevertheless, favouritism does 
occur.' The phenomenon of patronage in case of appointments in 
these private institutions complex. The usual explanation 
offered is thn.t people v/ith common interests and o,ims contribute 
to harmony, because of the '-we' feeling among the members. Js 
the s'o private institutions a,re the results of the initiative and 
effort of particular communities, in most cases, they:- feel 
justified in helping their own members. Some informaits e:ven 



contested our description of the ar'.p ointment opportunity as 
patronage ■ fhe^ held that there is nothing wrong in preferring 
one's own- people , provided that eligihility conditions a,re' ful- 
filled, and the cause of education is not haritied. They contend 
that Such ha.rm will he done only \ivhen incompetent or ineligible 
persons are appointed in preference to competent and, eligible 
candidates. But this contention of relienco on merit chnnot be 
accepted in toto without being questioned unless a separate , full- 
scale investigation by a competent agency is carried out. This 


problem is like a vicious circle. Managements say that they make 
appointments out of the availabie applicants and usually more 

^ions are received from candidates belonging to the commu- 
nity which dominates or controls the. manageme nt . It is not that 
there ar^e not many persons of other communities seeking employment, 
but that job-sockers of other communities discount their chances 
of being selected at the hands of managements of a,,lipn communities, 
and hpnee many do not applj^. Many informants belonging to minority 
comniunitios confided in us saying that in the struggle between 
major communitios, the .minorities are ignored and denied their 
legitimate!' opportunitievS . G-onsequ-e-ntlyp - in most'cascs, selection 
of teachers is made on the communal basis, oven sacrificing merit'. 
Thus a Hubli news-paper alleged that, o’ne reason, among others, 
for, falling standards of education at all levels is favouritism 
( b 8 .sed on coimriunity and kinship ) in appointments ignoring merit 
and c 0 rape t e nc y . 

The concentration of teachers of a p articul'-'r community in 

an educational institution has its own repcrcL'isaions on, the minds 

of the students. In some ways it imi.y do good if it encourages them 

to try' to serve their own institution with zeal. But it may also 

do harm.' Dr B.C.Bavate has written that, ,"ther .3 were many teachers 

who had their ovai communal or political bias. This was reflected 

in their work and conduct in the school, I knew/ of some '.schools 

whicih, ! under the garb of religious educ;'^. ti.on, used to. instil preju- 

2 ' 

dice in the pupils aga.inst other religions or ca.stes" . 


Ihcidently, it will also be interesting to inquire 'who ca 
become the hea,d of the' institution'. The follov;ing Tablei' ( Ho. 

37); shoves, the results on the comiaunity of the heads of the 156 
private institutions. The Table indicates that in case of 22 
private, pre-primary and prima,ry school's 17 heads of the school 
belong to tiie community of their managomonts while only 5 belong 
to other bommunities . Out of 1-06 heads of secondary institutions, 


n 


1. S ajiiyukt a Kama t aka , Editori al, 7 February 1 8 , 1966;' 

2. B.C.Payate, . Memoirs of an Educational . A,dministr3.tQr' , Prentice- 

Hall of India, New pelhi, 1964? p.nO. 



IJote ; T = Total number of institutions,- Y = Yc-s ( the head is of the Srome community ) No . = the head 

belongs to other community. 
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85 frora the respo ctivo conuaunitj'' , p.nd the rornsining 21 telong to 

other communities, finally, ,of the. totn.!. of 28 -Drincipehs of private 
colleges and technical institutions, 24- , axe from the respective 
communities of tho maxagoments and the. rema,ining f r?.re from other 
.communities. ■ . . •• 


Just as maxagements alv>/ays prefer a person of the dorairiaxt 
community for tho ke.y-post of the head' of tho institution, the 
survey also points to the fact that the position is similar with 
regard to key administrative posts like those of superintondents j 
head-c'leXks , and a.c count axts . 


If students attend the institutions manag'ed hy their own 
communities, oven involving some sacrifice (like walking more 
distance, lack of Ccapable teachers, decent school huilding, or 
adeauate recreational facilities), they have their own reasons for 
doing so. It may he, their ovjw rela.tives may be vjorking in such 
institutions I there may be more endowment and institutional scholar- 
ships and free ships for the students of that community or they may 
feel more secure mentally in their own institutions because of 
communal homogeneity of ways of life and belief. Many informants 
cited instanc es whore comiaunal nffilia.tion plays a, definite- role in 
the aWcird of raxk to students in school and college examinations, 
especially when gi, choice is to be made out of equally meritorious 
students . 


Mherea.s the composition of the hody of students in government 
and semi-government institutions broadly mirrors the socia.l structure 
of the population in Hie locality, indicating less of communal a.ffi. 
liation, oix analysis indica.tos that in case of private institutions, 
communa.l affiliation has a decisive role in competitive admisnions. 
The analysis also reveals the; fa.ct tl'iat education, even higher 
educrotion, has reached to almost all communities including eindor- 
privilcgcd communi ties (like Bhovi , Golla, Korma, horwa, Lamaxi , 


Madar, Samagar and Valmiki etc.) who would not have dreamt of higher 
education, but are now gradually coming up to avail of the ns w 
opportunities. It may also bo noted that at all levels of education 
among the scheduled caste students, Mysore Bistr-ict has the highest 
''•:^ia<fembcr amongst the three Districts of study. Regarding the communal 
role of private educationa.! institutions, I)r Pavate narrates his 
experiences in old Bombay presidency. 


"To provide cheap and good education Vi/as the object of many 
educcvtional societies which came into existanco in the IsiSt century 
and the first quarter of the present cexti^ry . ft__f 10- 1 , 



national spirit motivated those pioneering societies. G-radunlly 
other societies sprangupwith the intension of spreading education 
among the bacl-cward clrasses, Mus liras , ' Jews, et'e. There is nothing 
vjrong in hic attempts made to spread education among different 
classes of our society by the leaders of each community; but, 
gradua.lly, some of the schools developed «.n extremely narrow out 
look and a fev,' of them preached, on 'the sly, hatred towards the 
other communities. ... Broadly . speaking , some schools developed 
a communal spirit, Hindu-Huslin, Brahmin — Non-Brahmin, and so on 
Most of the prive.te schools had politics of somekind or other, j 
few vi/ent so far a.s to prepare the minds of their young pupils 
towards highly national istic or conmun.al ox-ganizations . 


1. B.C .Pavate , op; cit . , p,1l4. 
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PlRT-II. SECTION- III, 
I. SOURCES OR INCOEIC 


■B of 
n 


Finance is , one of the cardinal considerations on which the - 
maintenance of educational institutions depends. One of the ways in 
which the ' concern of the public over the educationa.1 respnsibility 
is expressed, is through the way funds are made available to private 
bodies to meet the deficit over and above the fee-income and the 
government -grant S'. Rund-s are made available in the form of endov/ments , 
donations j - subscri pt ions and periodical collections through charity- 
shows, variety entertainments, etc. In these philanthropic gestures, 
religious or caste affiliation plays a significant role . It is 
relevant here to note the quantum of different sources of income at 
different levels of the educational effort. 

Primary Education 

! Table No. 38 illustrates tlie sources of income. of different 
agencies of primary education in the three districts for the year 
1964-65. It clearly shows that the burden of primary education is 
borne mainly by the G-overnment; semi-government and private contri- 
bution is negligible . V/hereas in Rharwar and Belgaum Districts the 
municipal contribution, loc al fund cess and endowments together form 
about 11.4;^ and 8,5'/^ respectively of the total income for primary 
education, in Mysore District, this source is hardly even 17’. (O.67?^0* 
Such of the municipalities as ar-e not administering primary education, 
are expected to make a contribution to the educational agencies on 
a per capita basis of the student -population. The local fund cess is 
a direct cess on the land-reven\ie paid by citisens and a part of it 
is utilised for primary education, as alrea’dy discussed in section 
III (2) of part - I of the Report. A portio'ii of the x'evenues of 
' these primary education agencies goes to aid the private primary 
schools in their areas, which also meet themselves part of their 
maintenance cost, ' - 

Table No. 39 shoves the sources of 'income of 25 pre-primary and 
■primary schools studied, according to management. 

The ‘Table shows that of the total income .of Es. 2, 26, 238 for 
pre-primary -and. primary schools-, RB.r,01,090 (41-68/0 form manage- 
ment contribution, Rs. 1,500. (0.66/0 semi-government agencies help, 
and the remaining Rs. 1,25, 648 (54.66;Oi Gover-nment grant and fee 
income. In contrast to the share of private contribution in the 
: case of the statutory or governkental agencies of primary , education, 

the private share of the cost on primary education is of significant 
proportion (44.6/ in this sample) in privately managed primary 
schools. But as we proceed from primary to secondary a,nd higher 
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TABLE NO. 39. 

SOUKOES OP IMCOJffi OP 25 ERE-PRIF^.ffi^ AI® PPJWY SCHOOLS-1964-65^® 

( IN RUPEES) '^0 


Grade 

Income -sources 

Government Inst. Private Inst. 



Total 


Dharvmr 

Mysore Dharwar '"lysore 


Pre -Primary 

Govt . grants & fees 

1 ,200 

19,639 6,039 

^ 6,878 


Seiiii-govt . grants 

. — 

1 ,500 

1,500 


Management contri- 
but ion 

— 

11,534 9,482 

21,016 


Tot al 

1 ,200 

32,673 15,521 

49,394 

Priraary 

Govt. grants & fees 

— 

47,94-0 J8,830 

96,770 


Semi-govt . grants 

— 

__ S0 

— 


Manag’eiiient Contri- 
bution 

— 

. In 

2^t ent:- 50,643 

80,074 


Total 

— 

__ ,^.ri,gencies + 99^473 

1,76,844 


•lie n't a,s min^ 
-i-s is 


sducational levels,, the share of the private Soes on 


se con 


increasing . 
S'econdar.y Education 


Prom the Coa'isolidated Annual Returns for seconrlaiy schools 
for the year 1963-64 ( Edn. Stat. - E ^ FinGnci8,l_7 ) max. in 

the offices of the Deputy Directors of Public Instruction Dhar'/rir 
and Mysore Divisions, it is seen that for all the secondary schools 
in Dharwar Dietrict, out of the total receipts for direct and 
indirect items of expeiiditnr-e of Rs .43,*89 ,742, Rs„2.,52,640 ( 5 * 732 'v) 
have come from s emi-governnient agencies, Rs. 1,679 ( 0 . 038 ^:’) from 
endov/ments , Rs. 3,27,685 (7-465/0 from private sources and the 
remaining 86 . 765 ;^ by way of government grants faid fee-inenme. 

For Bel'gaum District, of the total income of 1:8.41,50,183, 
Rs,42,553 (1.025 i) are the grants from semi-government agencies, 
Rs,37,702 (0.921) come from endowments, Rs. 6 , 72, 320 (16.1991) are 
contributed by private bodies, and the remaining 81 .856,''i is met 
out of gavernmerit grants and fee income . 

In case of Mysore District,- the total receipts for the releva 
nt year are Rs . 26 , 34 , 651 • Of this Rs.55,767 (2.1161) come from 
semi-government agencies,’ Rs. 14,378 (0.545lf>) Iron endowments, 

Rs. 1 , 34, 472 (5.103';3) are contributed by private sources and the 
•remaining ,' 92 .2361 is met out of government grants and fee-income. 

This goes to show that in the sharing of the burden of 
seoondary education, in tenns of the contribution by local self- 

governing- agencies and private managements, of the three Districts, 
Delgaum District is leading, with Dharwar and I.,vsore following in 
that order. 
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In Table No. 40 are presented statistics on the resources of 
the 142 secondary educational institutions £;tudied, including 20 
professional schools and 6 special institutions. The. Table reveals 
that the total income of Rs. 81 ,03,437 of the three types of seconda- 
, ly. -sl'-udieh is the result.- .of. _Tthr.e.e'' sources of income, 
viz., .lls,v,3, 3 . 7 , 04.0. -C-4.h5;^>--s-&mi-g-overnmen-t, Rs. 9, 75, 753 (lO.SOfO 

-P-rivate and- -R-s-.'6-7T9Qrr6'44" government grants and fees. 

Compared to the government aid, the contribution of semi-government 
agencies and the private agencies is smaller, though not insigni- 
ficant. Depending upon the management types and t]'e type of the 
institutions, the respective contribution of these tvro major sources 
varies in proportion to the total requirement. In case of Government 
institutions, the government share is almost entirely its own, while 
in case of semi-government and private- agencies these also share 
the financial burden with the government as minor partners. Only in 
a few cases of non-recognised institutions is the entire burden 
borne by the private bodies. 

Collegiate Education 

In Table No. 41, we have presented the financial position of 
43 under-graudate institutions of five categories covered under the 
survey in the, three districts... 

Table No. 41 illustrates the respective shares of different 
agencies in different types of colleges. If all types of colleges 
studied are considered togehter, vie find that, of the total of 
Rs . 1 , 35 , 42 , 584, Universities have contributed 7,31,188 (5. 59'*), 
private bodies have contributed Rs. 22. 96, 156 (16.90^1) and the 
remaining Rs . 1 ,05., 1 5 , 240 (77..71:/0 come as government grants and 
fee-income. The, resffictive shares of these sources vary according 
to the types of managements, and the conditions of recognition. In 
most government colleges, all the costs are met out from fee and 
government grant while un-recognised private colleges like United 
Theological College, BaugaLore, depend solely on fee income and 
their own funds-.- ' ’ 

The survey also revealed that, the donations and subscrip-- 
tions received by private bodies comcin most cases .4 from the 
respective community-members. 
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■ TABIE N0.-4T. 

SOURCES OP IUCOIlE OP 43 GOLIEGrIATE -INSTITUTTONS ACCOREIUG TO ?''AI'IAGEI''ENT 

Grade . Income-sources GoYerniiient Insts. Senii— ^ovemment insts, 

EV/R’ ■ BM Wi ' BWR ' BM 

Colleges Govt, grant sv and' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

General fens , . 5>07j,G53 :9»3’1 j.376 5,20,982 

■■'Semi-govt. grants — — ' ' — 7,01,188 

.n ■ ■ ■ • Management 

contribution . — ■ ■— 

'Total , -- ■ -- 5,07,053 9,31,576 — 12,22,170 

iColleges' Govt. grants and 

Trofesoional fees 21,02,064 93,700. ' — 84r430 — 

Semi-govt, grant 3 — — — 30,000 — 

Management ' . ■ 

Contribution 

Total 21,02,064 93,700. — ...1,14,430 - 

Colleges Govt. grants and 

special fees — — 1,52,925 

Semi-govt .grants — — — ' ' ' — ' ' — 

Management ■ ^ 

contribution — — 4,056 

Total — — 1 ,56 , 981 

Colleges Govt. grants and. 

Technical'. fees- , 

Semi-govt. grants , — . , . 

Ian ag. erne nt 

contribution — — — — _ 

, Total , ^ . — , 

Technical Govt. grants and 

Institutes ' fees 2,10,489 — 6,33,503 — * -- 

S emi-go vt . gr an ts 

. Management ... 

contribution 


Total 


2,10,489 


6,33,503 
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types 1964-65, ( 

IN RUPEES ) , 



Private Institutions 

Dnarwar 

Belgaum 

Tijsore 

Total 

11,10,697 

8,36,890 

6,69,319 

45,76,517 

— 

— 

— 

7,01 ,188 

1,14,693 

12,25,390 

56,021 

8,92,911 

2,11,577 

8, 80, -’896 

3,82,291 

56,59,9% 

1 ,62,870 

13,19,685 

1,68,84-1 

39,31,593 

— 

— 

— 

30,000 

■.34>042 

6,64,009 

49,926 

7,47,977 

1,96,912 

19j83,694 

2,18,770 

47,09,570 

— 

— 

15,335 

1,68,260 

— 

— 

1,60,201 

1,64,257 

— 

— 

1,75,536 

3,32,517 

3,33,637 

— 

4,00,945 

7,34,582 

3,33,637 

— 

6,91,283 

10,92,228 

6,91,283 

14,25,865 

2,60,296 

— 

— 

1 1 , 04 , 288 

3,10,348 

5,70,644 

— 


' 5,10,348 

14,14,636 


PART-II. SECTION -III. 

2, STimENT-MCJLITPiS,..-r:_.HQSTEES, AND-..BaARI^IIK HOMES 

"Eodg'e and' 'bop.rd ' facilities arc an im]:)ortant aspect in the 

“coils ide'ratioh of 'the educational setting. These assume equal, if 
not more, ijnpDrtance as the facilities of cla.ss-rooms , playgrounds 
and recreational facilities for the student -world . In India, this 
prohlem of provision of adequate and satisfactory facilities for 
stay of the students assumes greater importance in view of the 
fact that as v/e go from primary- to ■ secondary and then do collegiate 
levels of education, there are more and more students from places 
outside the seat of educational institutions, as ma.'ny students do 
not have higher educational facilities nearer home. 

In Mysore State, these requireiiE nts are fulfilled by mainly 
two types of agencies viz. hostels and boardings attached to the 
institutions themselves or maintained by the local philanthropic 
persons and coimnittees . In this pa. rt of the counti’y, more of such 
facilities are pinvined by agencies which are not atta.chod to the 
educational institutions. In fact, the practice of starting Board- 
ing homes, mostly free, foi’mcd part of tho educational effort of 
respective commuriity-leaders , as without provision for board and 
lodge they could. pot hope to uplift educationally their people in 
the rural parts. Natarallj’-, .alraod all the frena boardings which 
started functioning from the beginning of this century 'Were exclu- 
sively meant fox' respective community-students. Among these, the 
Boarding homes started by lingayat-mutts in Nortn Karnatak and the 
Vokkaliga communal Boarding-homo.s ' in old-l'iysore area were the 
pioneers in this respect axid rendered invalualile service to their 
communities. It is only recently, that a few students of other 
communities arci al.so taken in, in most of these homes, because of 
government directive, if they intend to avail government -aid and 
also because of a declining tendencey in the ritualistic aspects 
of caste and religion. Even today, though the students stay to- 
gether, food is served separately, keeping the students' of other 
lower-coniiiiunitios at a dist 0 ,nce. The efforts of these agencies 
in providing board and lodge facilities even to other communities- 
students is laudable, but the sepax’atist ppactices, v\ 7 herever.., they 
persist, are entirely out of date in these days of our ta.ll talk 
of emotional integration. A few agencies ha.ve really given up 
such practices. In a way, these boarding homes can work wonders 
in eradicating caste or communal differences, 8.s they deal with 
students in their fcrm.ctivc! stage of development of personality- 

One such bold experiment of practica.l eradication of caste 
was . tried in the tw/enties of this century 'Jy the late Karmaveer 
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Bhaurao Patil, Pounder of the Rayat Shikshana Sanstha, Satara\ who 
was a great social reformer, reputed educationist and a grea.t 
saviour of the . children of the masses Bhaurao started, in 1924, 
the Ghhatrapati Shahu Boardiig Home at Satara with one Mahar 
^untouchahle ) boy. {iandhi,]! wa.s deeply impressed by this bold and 
novel experiment in national Integra. tion , Tlahy students YJere dra.wn 
from all sections of the society — Brahmins , . iiahrattas , Untoucha- 
bles, etc. All lived together, cooked and dined together, a.nd earned 
their education on the principles of self-reliance a,nd dignity of 
labour,, 

■ Principal P.G.Patil says of the Kainnaveor; " ... he has 

given prac bical deiQonstration over years of a frutiful, and in the 
long run perhaps the only effective approach, to the key problem 
-of a- society dominated by the hierarchy of caste. To denounce caste 
or to deny caste is easy enougfi, in certain oirclos, in closed 
coJiteries or interest groups, it may even appear a.s if caste h,as, 
atleast temporarily, lost its influence. All this is superficial 
and self-deceiving. What is important is to recognise caste for the 
living and potent force that it is and to bring up young generation, 
at least partly, in an cnvironraent where the^r see it rurposefully 
and habitually ignored. It is only such open and deliberate effort 

conducted over a length- of time that could slowly eradicate the 

conscious and unconscious efforts of caste ..in our society. It is 
indeed a blessed and noble thing to have had. the demonstration of 
these' efforts of Kamiavecr Bhaurao Patil a.rid to realise, in parti- 
cular^ tha.t they have been made in the rural mass medium . . . ” 

Such rare experiiiesnts were tried when society was still 
based on the. hierachy of ’caste. Br.Pavate recollects his student- 
days at Dharwar and .says,’ "... /It that time (1919), the' ’Bingayats 
were the most orthodox of c.ll communities a.nd would not .join tho 
coimnunal hall» Most of the students h-ad their own arrangements, for 
board and lodging. ...The next year, the hostel now known as the • 
Karnatak liberal Hostel, 'Was opened by Government. It is now cosmo- 
politan in Gha.racter, but in my time it wasB meant for two communiti- 
es, viz., Saraswats and Bingayats, with sepa,ratG messing arrange- 
2 

ments" . ' 

Though most of the hostels ’ and boarding homes are 'open' to 
other communities also, they mostly prefer their own students. Even 
the very nambs of some of these, hostels' are indicative of the sponsor 
ing c,aste or religion’. Appendix Ho. IV gives the names of all 

1. P.G . Patil, 'The Bife, ,and E4Trc.g.tibhal Philosophy of Padmabhushan 
Karmave or Bhaurao ’P. Patil ...* in Seininp.r on College Education 
for principals of colleges in India and Nepal, ojo. cit . ,pp. 52-5 5- 

2 . B.C .Pavate , op . cit , , p.22. 



Boarding Homes in Btiarwar, liuBli and Myfc^ore cities. As examples 
four free-boarding homes ( 3 in Belgaum one lingayat, one Jain and 
one Kunuba; and one Lingayat in BhfLrwar), which help the poor 
students, mostly of their community, were studied in detail. The 
following Table describes the composition of the governing body 
or advisory body, staff, and the inmates in respect of these 
institutions . 


TABLE 110.42. 

I'EHBBllS OP lIANAGBi'ENT ,STArP, AJD imiA TES OP POUR BCURBIMl HOIRS 11 
BELdAlM AI® DIIARWAR ACCORDING TO C0M1UNITIES (1 964-65) 


Caste 

2 Lingayat j 

Boarding Hornes . 

1 Jain Boarding j 

Home 1 

1 Kuruba Boarding 
Home 

Mana- 

gement 

Staff In- 1 
mates 

Mana- 
gem ent 

■Staff In- 
mates 

Ma.na- 

gement 

S ta f f 

In- 

mates 

Lingayat 

28 

37 410 

— 



— 

— — 

11 

J ain 

— 

5 

5 

1 

1 

o 

— 

— 

3 

Kuruba 

— 

6 

— 

— 

12 

4 

47 

Maratha 

— 

1 17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

Bralimin 

— 

■ 5 1 

— 

— 

j 

— 

1 

Muslim 

— 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Reddy 

— 

4 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

1 

Kshatriya 

— 

4 

— 

— 


— 

1 

Raj aput 

— 

1 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Vaishya 

— 

1 

— 

— 


— 

1 

Up par 

— 

5 

. . — 

— 

1 

1 

j 


— 

Valmiki 

— 

5 

— 

— 


— 

2 

Panchal 

— 

4 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

2 

Woddar 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Hari jan 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

8 

S unagar 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Tot al 

28 

CO 

5 

60 

12 

4 

86 

Caste not known — 

22 

— 



— 

— 

21 

Grand Total 

28 

38 497 

5 

60 

12 

4 

107 


The Table shows that in organization these boarding homes aro 
comprised exclusively of their own people, but sofax as inmates are 
concerned a few of them are taken from other communities. Out of 
the 4 agencies studied, 2 are comparatively open while .two are 
completely 'closed' for others — a Jain Boarding Home of Belgaum 
and Lingayat Bosirding Home of Dharvi/ar. However, the latter provides 
board facilities at the time of examinations for students coming 
from other places, without co-nsider.ation of caste or religion. This 
is also true of some boarding homes of other conmiunities . Most of 
these homes are run on the charitable contributions , in cash and 
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kind from, the public even a.s small an amount a.B a rupee is accepted. 
The. organizer’s and swainijis visit the countrjr-slde during harvest 
time and the peasants willingly contribute whatever they ] 3 roduce, 
for. ultimately, it is for their own children who go for higher edu- 
cation to the cities. The annual income of these agencies during 
1963-64 wass Lingayat Boarding Home, Belgaum- 

R3.1,58,974; Lingayat Boarding Hone, Bharwar — Rs.77,617; and 
Kuruba Boarding Home, Belgaum — 3,38,?!41. Some of these Boarding 
Homes a.lso provide for compulsory religious education to the inmates, 
which is so essential for the preservation and continuance of 
various religious and cultural pi’actices in our secular state. 

.However, only in the recent past, some Mutts w'ero so rigid rand 
orthodox that religious prayers were .compulsory; for the inmates in 

the early hourts and in the evenings. i\ny lapse on the part of 
inma.tes was fined and severely dealt with. For many students the 
rigours of stay v^ere too much and they finally left the bo-ardir^;; 
homes. A leading Kannada novelist, Basavaraj Kattimani v/rote a 
novel on this theme entitled 'Deliverance from Prison' ( Sereyinda 
Horag^ ) and depicted the harsh way in which the herod of the Mutt 
forced his religious sermons and prayers into 'the unvalling herod 
of the inmates. His objection is not to the provision of religious 
instruction but to the vjay the w/hole affair was handled without a.ny 
compassion and tact. Some heads of these agencies told us . that they / 
have to allow othcirs in their institutions. A Swamijl who is doing 
great philathrupic service in educating the blind and tile deaf at 
dadag holds the view tViat , if government grants are to be accepted, 
there is the botheration of registration, government supervision, 


etc., and above all, the superior religious authority of the head 
of the institution vi'ill come under the secular authority of a trust— 
committGe and there is no guarantee tliat the trust-committees will 
not interfa.re in his humanitarian, missionary work of uplifting the 
handicapped. lie feels that he is bettor serving a. cause by obeying 
his own conscienc-e and his God. Some of these boarding homes have 
the pride cond privilege of having helped in the past some students 
who today are prominent leaders in different fields in this p rsrt of 
the country. But the g;eneral grievance of these welfare B,gencies 
is that, most students who were benefittod and are well-placed in 
life, have not returned the invaluable debt they owe to these insti- 
tutions . 


Some other free boarding homes say that these days public 
donations are insufficient and hence there is a gro-vt need of govern- 
ment help. The infoirciant from' -the Kuruba Boa.rding,. Bclgaum, sh.ys that 


thev collect, donations in kind and.;:.c^sh -in. rural areas .( as it; is 
rural students who bone fit from --thesQ boardings), but so far -they 


/do not need and do not wish to take government grants because, if 
they do, they, ’ 



have not approached other coiimiunity people in urban areas for big 
donations. For two hostel buildings, they colloeted Rs. 30,820 from i 
Kuruha associations, Kuruba co-operative societies and a few rich 
Kuruba individuals, and Es. 1,65, 000 were received as government 
grants . 

The Research Assistant, while visiting educational institutioii 
also collected information on the board and lodging facilities in 
those places from the heads of tho institutions . Table lios. 43 , 44 
and 45 illustrate the different types of such facilities and the 
number of students benofittod in the three Districts. They show 
that there are mors boarding homos which are un-rostric ted than 
those which are meant for particular communities, except in Mysore 
District where, in case of un-attached hostels restricted types are 
more than those of tho open types. But we should not ignore the 
fact that even those which are 'open' to other communities will have 
a majority of their own community beneficiaries. However, though 
much needs to be done by way of improvement in these student welfare 
agencies, it must bo said to their credit that but for these, many 
a student from the rural areas could not have availed the benefit 
of modern education in tho cities. 

But the actual magnitude of these student welfare activities 
of local private agencies is not brought to the notice of the public 
authorities and the 'general public interested in the cause of edu- 
cation, because of the indifferent attitude of the educational insti' 
tut ions themselves towaixis the issue of maintaining proper records, 
Even though there is a specific item in tho Annual Statistical 
Returns to be submitted by each institution annually to the Depart- 
menb of Education, which asks information on board and hostel 
facilities availed by the students in the educational institution 
both from attached and other agencies, very few institutions collect 
the do.ta from students and so figures supplied in these Returns are 
cooked up or the item is not filled in cat all. This fact came to 
the notice of the Research Assistant when he visited the educational 
institutions, fie found that though there were such facilities in 
the locality, nothing of the kind was mentioned in the Returns in 
most cases. This also shows that the inspecting: ■ officers do not 
properly check the records of the institutions visited with refer- 
ence to what really exists. Therefore, the actuad figures for the 

number of students availing board and hostel facilities covered 
under the survey is many times more than these figures in Crovornment 
consolidated records. Actually fig-ures in the consolidated Returns 

ought to be more as they cover all the institutions, whereas our 

flgurac pertain to only the sample Instltutione studied. 
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By such indifferc'n'ce to the correct method of filling in statisti- 
cal statements, which are so essential for proper planning of 
cafipnal development and policy-decisions, most of the reality and 
good work done by private- agencies reiiiains in the dark. Like the 
error of omission pointed out in this case, there may bd the error 
of exaggeration in other resnects, as in case of primairy school 
atrcndanc 0 ; both need to be detected and corrected. 
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PART-II. SECTION-III. 

3- STUI)EI\TT-PACILITIES - — PREESHIPS AM) SCHOLARSHIPS 

Yet a,nother facility for the studonts, in addition to hoard 
and lodging > is that of financial concessions and assistance in the 
form of freesliips and scholarships. The bases for the award of 
these types of assistance are ijiany — financially under-prc'vileged 
sto.tiis; merit j specia.l considerations like belonging to a, pOTticular 
community or caste, sex, region, linguistic group; and area of 
specialisation of study; etc. In this report, wo p,re mainly concer- 
ned with correspondence hotv^een financial assistaiico and the commu- 
nity or caste of the recipients as well as that of the givers. 

In the pre-Independence days, freoships and scholarships — 
both merit-based and encouragement-oriented — given by the govern- 
ment were fev' in nuniber. It is only after Independence that governmc 
nts, both State and Central, -arG spending Large suras out of the 
educational budget on these amenities, revealing thoir concern over 
the development of education of the under privileged sections of 
the society. In addition, they a,lso sp>end part of this assistaxice- 
fund on the cncourgemont of merit also; the na.tional merit scholar- 
ship is a case in point. How/ever, most scholarships arc based on 
the blended criterion of merit and cominara.tive poverty of the 
recipient . 

Simultaneously, philanthropic citizuns also have donated 
lai'ge sums of rrirmey foi' creating endowments for the benefit of 
students and usually s ucli endowments are administered oy trust 
committees appointed for the purpose and the benefits arc bestowed 
according to tjie v;ish or the direction of dorxors. Eopending upon 
the motivations of the donors and the circumstances in which the 
endowmoi ts resulted, one oi’ more- ol the bases, alrcrjdy noted, 
govern the award of financial a,r:aistanco . Just f.is in ca.su of 
boarding homes, the system of a.warding froeships and scholarships 
formed an integral lart of the educational effort of the respective 
community leaders. As would have been oxpc;cted, since the beginn 
ing,such pritfato sources of financial rLSsistance ha,Ye been, in 
most cascss, restrictive in their application. Before thinking of 
helping the whole society, most of the donors thought it fit to 
concentrate their attention on and pool the communal resources 
for the benefit of tlioir own students. Since the middle of the 
last century, the non-Bralimin castes had a common grievance , that 
they had been denied the privileges of cducition fxnd so v;ere left 
far behind in the race for government appointments, which were 
highly cohered in those days- Hence, the special efforts by 
respective communities to help their own people . Once this system 
started on restrictive principles, it 'was continued by all those 
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vjho entered the field of private educational institutions. However 
even in those early days, there were a few enlightened donors who 
allowed the henefits for all communities and were hold enough to de 
clcire that the benefits would accrue irrespective of caste, communi 
ty or religion. As an instance, we may cite the endowments by the 
rulers of Mysore. 

Two of the most important private agencies of aid to 

students — the Karnatalc Lingayat Ilducation Association of bharwar 

(1893) and the Havalgund Sirasangi Trust of .Belgsum (with an annual 

incomes of about Rs. 2, 00, 000 and Rs . 1 5 > 000 a^’espsctivoly ) have done 

/the 

tremendous worh to help the needy Lrnga,y;it student s .^latter preferij 
Kudavakkaligas ( the sect to which the donor belongon ) „ These soci- 
eties have financed students even for study in foreign countries by 
means of loan scholarships at a nominal rate of interest, on the 
condition that the recipient would not change hie religion while 
abroad. Similarly, the other major co mraunit y of tlie area, the 
Brahmins, have educational assistance committees v/hlch restrict tls 
activities to particular sects of Brahmins, for exemiple, the Karnat 
Educational Fund Committee (Bangalore) of the All--India iladhwa 
Mahamandal awarded lo,3n scholarships, for 1964-65; of 113.8,800 to 
their ovm students for technical and piuf essiona.l education . There 
are many such agencies for financial assistance to the students in 
respective communities. 

The following Table contains the resulus cf a scrutiny of 
the .Mysore University Calender for 1956-57, IT 1 1 1 v e r s it y Ei id o w me nt s 
and Aid s, (University of Mysore, 1957). Of the tota.l of 171 endow- 
ments and prizes for und er-graduate students ^ accepted by the MysoK 
University since its inception in July 1916, till, 1 957, /are restric 
to a particular religion, caste, community or sect. The Table gives 
the number of such endowments, students bene fi'u ting every year, and 
original amoung of the endowments. The endowments meant for sects 
sub-castes are ttilcen together with those of the generic caste or 
religion for the purpose of the Table. 

The Table shovns Brahmins have the highest number of such 
endowments, followed by Muslims , Vaishyas, Yakkaligas , etc. In some 
cases the donors have also indicated, in the event of there being 
no candidate of their community for the award in any particular yeai 
the next community which should benefit from tbe endoiffiment. Many of 
the un-res trie ted endowments are clearly seculnr in nature as the 
donors specificaly have indicated that tie benefits should be given 
without consideration ox caste, creed or community.-, 

1. S amyu,k t a Kar ana tak a. . August ■9., '1 965. 
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COMOTNITIES , 

TABLE MO. 46. 

SI'LOO^Vj';n:;pj-T3 , STUDENTS AND THE 

ATiOUI'IT (IN } 

NJPEiS ) 

Caste or 
■■■community’ 

Number of 
e nd 0 v'l'innt s 

Boys , .and Girls ■ 
bene filing 

Girls bene-' 
filing 
( b'pocified) 

Original 
. ■ ainoung 

Brahmin 

17 

61 

0 

- C- 

2.5V , 300 

Ling ay at 

0 

3 

- 

0 

0 

jUus 1 im 

5 

■ 73 

1 

1 ,33; 000 

Bac'hw'ard communities 3 

5 

- 

12,200 

Bali j a She tty 

1 

1 

- 

5,000 

J ain 

2 

3 

- 

8 , 000 

Vaishya 

3 

7 

-1 

12,100 

Pallegar 

1 

1 

... 

400 

Banaji,ga . 

0 

2 

1 

1 1 , 000 

Sadar 

1 

1 

- 

500 

Vaklealiga 

3 

2 

2 

11,200 

Devanga 

1 - 

1 

- 

.1 ,500 

Hoysala-Karnatak 

1 


- 

500 

Depressed cla^sse:.- 

5 1 

- 

1 

1 ,500 

Kuruhina She tty 

1 

2 

- 

10,000 

Mud a,l i ar ( Ve 1 1 al ) 1 

2 

1 

19,200 

Tot al 

45 

113 

9 

4 , 88,900 


In case of Karnat.al: University., iy is foard that there is no 
instance of an endov/vent or a prise which lias heen inerituted on' 
communal basis for the simple reason that the biiivcrsiiy does not 
accept such e.ndowrnont y . S tai.ute iJo.lbQ (u) (l -lai id b ook p o.r t lY, Regu- 
la.tioris Governing the Award of Goldmedals, Schc Irirships and Prises 
Instituted out of Publiu Pridowraents , Rev.Edn. , VV30) otates; ''The 
University shall not accept any endowmeii'c for tho cDtablishraerit of 
fellowships, scholarships, prises, medaio and < ther merit awards the 
benefits whereof are sought to be r'estricted t;' any caste, creed or 
community" . 

V'/e now present the position in revci.rd oo tiie benefit of 
freeships and scholarships availed b.y students of 110 educatlonai 
institutions covered under the survey™ ■ 


a) Endowment and Insti tutional Rre eship e and Scholarships ; Table 
Numbers 47 , 48 and 49 relate to these scholarships and freeshi'ps in 
the institutions st\idied in I)ha.rwgr , helgaum a,rLd Tiysore Districts 
respectlvelj^. Institutional scholarships are tbose given by the 
educational insti tu jions ineJicielves ooi 01 , -'.iLr funds. 

No. 47™ 

Table/ahov^s that ■bcd'ir •at • secondar v' 'aracl collegiate levels, 
incase of endowment scholarships and freeships, more of these are of 



TABIE B0-. 47 . 

EITOOIVKBFT IKSTITU7I0ML BEEESHIPS , SCHOL^riSHIPS ETC. OP 1 30 ‘ BTStiiu_ 

TIONS III IiHARvpR PISTEIGT (1964.65) 

Coll e g i a,t e (Tm" 


lype ox msex- 
stance 

G. 

T. 

Amount 

B. ■ 

G,' 


I. Endowment Scholarships 

a. Un-restricted _ _ _ 

86 

38 

124 

4,376 

44 

26 

'1 

70 12,5851 

b. Restricted 

Lingayat _ _ _ 

91 

12 

103 

4,991 

110 

9 119 15,331 

Brahmin _ _ _ 

5 

- 

5 

552 

7 

2 

9 1,162! 

Muslim _ _ _ 

2 

- 

2 

310 

2 

- 

2 5O0f 

Kaha.tri.ya _ _ 

2 

- 

2 

30 

- 

- 

- 

Mar at ha _ 

1 

- 

1 

100 

- 

- 

- 

Christian _ _ 

- 

5 

5 

550 

- 

- 

- 

Total of (b) _ _ „ 

101 

17 

118 

6,533 

1 1 9 

1 1 

1 30 16,990 

il . Institutional Scholai-ships 

and other financial 

assistance. 32 24 56 3,360 

784 

263 

1,047 48,209 

435 

25 

460 62,909 


llote : Figures in trackets indicate the number of invStitutionB covered 
under the survey. 

B = Boys, G- = Girls, T - Total number of stu.dents benefited. 


restricted type than the un-restricted ones, indicating a strong 
communal feeling among the donors. The second category of assistance 
is that of financial concessions by the educ Bticnal institutions. 
These are open to all communities; but in practice the respective 
institutions give more of such concessions to the students of 
th-at community with which the institution is linked, lioreover, as 
v/e observed in section II, there a.re more students of the parti- 
cular community in educational institutions managed by it. 


TABIT. NO. 48 

ENDOVfflEWT ANP INSO^ITUTIONAL PKEESHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS ETC. OP 10 INSTITU- 
TIONS STUDIED IN BELG-AUl'^ DISTRICT (1964-65) 



Secondary ( 1 ) 

Oc 

illeg 

iate (9) 



Type of Assistanc 

Girls 

Total 

Amount 

Boys 

Girl 

s Total 

Amount 

I. Endowment Scholarships 









EL. Un-restricted 

- 

- 

- 

19 

7 

26 

2, 

625 

b. Restricted 









Lingayat 

- 

- 

■- 

22 

1 

23 

2. 

302 

Christian 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

1 


107 

Total of (b) 

- 

- 

- 

23 

1 

24 

2, 

409 

II. Institutional Scholar- 









ships and other 

9 

9 

947 

363 

67 

430 

14, 

274 . 

financial assistance. 










Note : Figures in bracTtets indicate the number of institutions covered 
under the survey. , ■ , 


No. 48 

Ta.ble/indicates that, in case oi collegiate institutions 
studied in Belgauin Nistnict there axe nioxe -endovjineiit scholarships 
which axe open than those which are restricted to a particular caste 
or religion, hut the difference is negligible. 


TABLE NO. 49. 

BNDONMLNT and institutional PEEESHIPS, SCHOL^' RSHIPS etc. CD 70 INSTITUTIONS 

STUDIED IN MYSOPE DISTLIC T ( 1 964-65 ) 



Primary ( 9 ) 


Secondary ( 45 ) 


Collegia 

te Cl 6) 

Types of Assistance -g_ 

G . T . Amount 

B. 

G. 

T. 

Amount B . 

G. 

T. 

Total 

I) Endowment 

Scholarships 

a. Un-res trie ted 

_ _ 

53 

3 

36 

912 

56 

12 

68 

416 

b .Restricted 

Christian 

- — 

- 

- 

- 

- 

IS 

- 

18 

21 ,770 

Lingayat 

- - 

6 

7 

13' 

650 

6 

3 

9 

880 

Kuruvin She tty - 

- - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

200 

Vakkaliga 

- - 

-■ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

57 

Muslim 


- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

6 

12 

1 ,486 

Brcilimin 

_ _ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

„ 7. 

..1,114 

.Sch. caste 


24 

1 

25 ■ 

1,150 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Banajiga 

- - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

' 2 

258 

Maratha 

- - 

1 

- 

1 

72 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Jain 

- - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 1 

86 

Total of (b) ■ - 

_ _ 

31 

8 

39 

1 ,872 

37 

14 

51 

25,851 

II. Institutional 


63 

24 

87 

2,900 

560 

303 

00 

56,973 

Sch ol fir ships and 
other financial 
assistance. 


Note s Dlgures in brackets indicate the number of institutions 
covered under the survey. 


' B Boys, G = Girls, T = Total number of students 

benefited. 

The Table shows that, in case of 45 secondary institutions 
studied in T'ysore District, the number of students benefltted and the 
total amount of restricted types of assistance is more than the 
number of un— restricted ones, but the difference is not much. In 
case of 16 collegiate institutions studied, the number of un- 
restricted assistance is more than those of the restricted types. 

In all the three prece-ding Tables we find, that there are 
no endowment scholarships etc., for primary educabion as it is 
mostly free in Government and Board Schools and pupils do hot 
incur heavy expenses as mo;:t of them have the facility of primary, 
education in their home towns. But most of the private primary 
schools in urban areas, especially .thos.e managed by high school- 



committees as part of their educational -vvorlc, do charge fee.s for 
primary education. A few of the po-orer pupils in such schools are 
granted freeships as is evident from Table No . 47 on Dharwar Dist- 
rict . 

As for the restrictive nature of the benefits of most of 
the endowed assistance to the students one can argue both for and 
against the practice. Those who are in faypur of such ■ practice hold 
thaf,,". as these contributions, come. ..f ram. private c itizens , their wish 
shoiiid be honoured arid there ■is npt.hing. v/rong if they indicafe ' 
their preferenc e for the students of their community- But persons 
who hold the contrary view argue that these communal benefits 
excentuate separatist tendencies .among the students in their most 
impressionable period, and as these hnefits arc based on caste or 
religion, and not merit, the creation of an a-tmosphero condusive 
to healthy cornpetion, so essential for good education, becomes next 
to impossible. These people rightly plead for a 'non--comraunal cri- 
terion of merit and comparative poverty blended togehter. 

B) Scholarships and Freeship s given by th e G-overnme nt ; The consti- 
tutional. anomaly of .a secular state in India providing educational 
assistance to the undor-privllegod on caste basis, has already been 
discussed in the section on assistance to the under-privileged in 
part I. The present position in Mysore State is that, in case of 
Scheduled- Castes and. Scheduled Tribes the ba6.LS htill continues to 
be caste or tribe; but in case of other ha.cla''n.rd clo„-Tses, the 
consideration of caste as basis of hacl-cwa.rdnrjRS }ia.B been given up 
cind the new criteria of poverty and occupation have been adopted. 
This will he evident from the presen.tat,ion of ..figures rego.rding the 
G-overnment ’ s financial assistance , to students. 

Primary hducation : The pattern of freeships and scholarships is 
different in different areas of the composite Mysore State. The 
District School }3oards of Dharwar and Belgaum and Municipal School 
Boards of ITubli-Dharwar , Gadag-Betgeri and Belgaum award poverty- 
cum-mferit scholarships to prima.ry school- children in the proportion 
of — 50/i for non-scheduled ca.ste and non-scheduled tribe boys, 25f‘> 
for non-scheduled caste and non-scheduled tribe girls and. 25^ fo^' 
scheduled caste and scheduled tribe hoys and girls. But in case of 
,the old-Mysore area, each educational administrative unit — Divi- 
sion and District — is alloted ¥Jith a specified number of scholar- 
ships meant for students from depressed-qlasses ( for Mysore 
District, -351). and Divisional and District depressed classes 
scholarship-committees are constituted for av^arding scho.l an ships , 
With nominated memhers rep.resenting..l'[.Ps,- I:; L-ls, leaders .of fh® 
local self-governing agencies and sopial wvopkesB, all helongii:ig lo 



I :py 


one caste or another from the depressed classes. The respective 
Divisional and Distri( t educational Officers arc ex— officio Cliairnicn 
of these cormit tees . On the corraaitteefcr Mysore District, there are 
15 non-official iiomhors all of whom are froni depressed castes. In 
addition, government also grants acholarships to the children of 
political sufferers, military personnel, etc. The following Table 
illustra.tcs . the scholarships fox’ priniciry school children in Dharv/ar, 
Belgaum and Mysore Districts. 


Agency 


ThBLE NO. 50. 

FII'IADCIDL ASSISTidIGD TO PRIMARY SCHOOL CHIIDRDH IN 1964-65 

Board ScholarsJiips G-ovc-rnment Scholar- Tota.l 

- — — ships amount 

Students- . Rate Amount Students Rate Amount 
benefited benefited 


,S .B, Dharwar 

250 

Rs. 12 

3,000 

Figures not ava.ilahle 3,000 



. p . a , 



. S . B .Hubli-Dharwar 

200 

jle . 1 

200 

200 

' , , 


P . a. 



,S .B.Gadag-Betgeri 

— 

— 

— 

68 varies 3,712 3,712 

.S iB. Belgaum 

1C5 

Rs.24 

2,472 

292 varies 41,186 43,658 



p. a. 



,S .B. Belgaum 

350 

Rs.12 

4 , 200 

4,200 



p .a. 


) 

.E.O. Mysore 




351 Rs .30 9 0,530) 

(SQ 1 ST) P’®'’ )20,575 

103 veries 10,045) 

(ether Schs) ) 


ote. ; D.S.B. = District School Board; M.S.B. 
D.E.O. = District Educationg,! Officer. 


= Municipal School Boa.rd; 


Secon d ary E d uc ration ; In case of major freeships aM scholarships 
a, warded by the Government, there is a uniform pattern over the 
entire state of Mysore. The conditions of eligibility and the 
related points for different types of financial assistance have 
been already discussed in part I of the Report. 

In Table No. 51 we present figures roRi, ting to ma,,1or types 
of financial assistance given by the Government for the three 
District^ of Dharwar, Belgaum and Mysore. In case of other backward 
classes in this State, caste had been the basis of consideration 
for fineicial assistance till recently; hut for some time now, the 
main consideration is the relative poverty which determines other 
backwardness. However, the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes 
continue to get assistance on ttie basis of their caste. 

1. Source: Offices of these agencies. 
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Colleg iate Level; The types oT fliaancial assistance by the Go.yern- 
ment , both State and. Control — and the quantuun of" assistance go 
on increasing from the primary to the college level. Tabic Wo. 52 de- 
scribes all types of government freeships and scholarships for the 
year 1964-65 in the three Districts studied. 


- TABLE WO .52. 

G-OVEKWT'/IENT SGHOLATlSHIPS AHD EHEESHIPS to COLLSGE-STUDEWTS op 37 COLLEGES 
AWD 6 TECHNICAL IWSTITUTES STUDIED (1964-65) 


Di.s-trict Dharwar 

Bel gaum 

Mvsore 

Name of as si- .Students 
stance' benefited 

Amount 

Students 

benefited 

Amount 

Students 

benefited 

Amount 

General Pree- 

ships 2,681 

5,37,469 

1 ,253 

94,034 

2,272 3 

,01 ,470 

P.C .P. Scholar- 
ships 610 

83,110 

297 

45,312 

1,111 1 

,■48 ,.334 

Preeship and 
scholarships to 

SC. and ST. , 246 

1,51 ,602 

155 1 

,71 ,844 

398 1 

,45,724 

Special scholar- 
ships 2 

200 

1 

120 

29 

3,516 

Displaced 

Goldsmiths 37 

7,129 

1 1 

1 ,808 

9 

1 ,324 

Children of Pol. 

Sufferers. 108 

26,972 

. 35 

6,329 

• 32 

7,664 

Military , 

scholarships 40 

4,637 

27 

2,197 

12 

3,630 

Scholarships to 

Phy. Handicapped 

— — ■ 

1 

1 ,-680 

5 

3,700 

National loan 
scholarships 153 

1 ,12,190 

■57 

29,160.. 

54 .. 

45,550 

Central Scholarships 
to Children of Pry. 
and Sec, Teachers 5 

4,150 



10 

10,5-75 

O.B.C . Scholarshipa ■■ ■ 
(Central) 46 

25,297 

13 

6,393 

38 

22,674 

National merit 
scholarships 34 

22,402 

1 1 

12,340 

26 

1.3,920 

Hindi 

Scholarships 2 

900 

5 

2,500 

28 

14,250 

Government of 

India Merit-cum- 
means Sch. ■ 42 

25,845' 

— 

' 

85 ' 

85,870 

Grand Total 4»006 

8,01 ,903 

1 ,866 3 

,73,717 

4,109 8 

,08,201 


If .vi/e compare .Table Nos. 47748 and . 49 wb-ich describe private 
;and institutional assistance .with Table Nos. 50,51 and 52, we can 
discern that governmental .assistance is .many time s ■ greater , than 
..private assis tance . , This is .enough nvidence to show, that in India 
no, ;body. need go . without , higher educ.atipn because he , is poor. The 
only preregjiiait,e is that:^4hs-^t>lniraant-''of ^assistance ; s^^ 
the prescribed ' educational attainments. In IMia,. . government 
scholarships were so few' that private assista.nGe was ^ . naturally , 
in the , lime -light , in the , pre-Independence period . 
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PIRT-II. SEGTIOF-III. 

,4. SPECIJIL INSTITUTIONS — EDUCATIONAI, INSTITIJTIOIIS PROVIDING LTTDPadv 

AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

In regard to religious education, the bro £d conclusion that 
emerged out of our discussion on 'religious vs. secular education' 
in part I of the Report, was that the provision of religious educa- 
tion is the responsibility of. respective religious- and... cas.t.d-groups 
themselves. Since long such initiative has catered to the. needs of 
difforent communities. Hindus ^haveinaintaino cl Sanskrit and ' Veda-patha- 
shalas and colleges, Muslims have, their Arabic schools, makta.bs and 
madrasaha ; while Christians meet their need through the ' Bible-study 
SQ.c.ieties., ._theological-6r divinity schools', and colleges. These insti- 
tutions preserve and continue the literary, linguistic and religious 
traditions of the different communities in- India. 

In Mysore State, during 1965-66, there were igi Sanskrit - and 42 
Veda-pathashalas recognised by the Government ( 11 in Dharwar District 
3. in' Belga,um District, and 19 in... Mysore District)^ and 6 Sanskrit' 
colleges- ('2 government, 4 private). The number of Arabic Schools in 
Dharwar and Belgaum Districts was 5 each as on March 5i,' 1965.^ There"' 
are many such ' institutions which are run by private bodies without 
recognition. Under the survey, we ho.ve studied in detail 2 Sanskrit - 

pathashalas. .( . one.. ..in. Dharwar. , -the other, in Gadag-).,. -one . Sanskrit - ' 

college in Mysore, a Christiai Theological College in Bangalore and 
a Gurukula'''ih' Mysore,': as these have role vahce for ' the present' study." " 
What follows is a brief description of each one of these five insti- 
tutions, giving . us a comparative- view- of . w.hat i-s being done by- ■res— ■ ■ 

pective religious and caste-groups in this State. 

1 . '. . ghrima,1,1agadguru Shankaracharya Sanskrit Bathaahala, Dharwar 

This Rathashala wa.s founded by Abhinava Narasinha Bharati 
Swamiji of Shringeri Mutt .in fSBY' with' the'-obioetive of spreading" ■ 
Vedic learning and preserving ancient culture, and is being mainta- 
ined -now by the Sanskrit literary Society of , Dharwar . The major -areas 
of specialisation of ..the school, are Sanskrit langua,ge , Hindu reli- 
gious 'education, through "the' study ■ of Hindu' scriptures a.nd -ritua.ls 
by the study of Veda-S and practical- demonstratiori and it prepars 
students for Nyayashastra. arid Vidwat examinations of Poona and 
Culc-utta. This is un-aided and -unrecognised by the Mysore Department 
of DducEi'tion and is run as a private body with a, governing body of 
8 Adwait Brahmins with an annual expondi.ture of Rs., 9^400. Education 
is provided without emy fees being charged., .with an attached free- 
board and 'lodging facility. The five -teachers on the staff recei've 
annual hono raria' whfoh are only .nominal;.-- During 1964-65 15 students 
T7 ;^_e-' Mysore Gazette ', part' TTl-'2. Augnnt 

2. Source; Office of the Dep-uty Dire.ctor ' of jRublic , Instriaotion, 

Dharwar . - 
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(13 Adwait Brahmins and 2 Madhwa Brahmins) were receiving instruc- 
tion. 

In every respect, such institutions are different from the 
secular educational institutions. I'he working-hours, holidays, 
syllabus and examination time etc. are designed to suit the -specific 
roq.uiromonta of the course. These B.re mostly residcntial-t^ pe insti- 
tutions with a heavy working-day. The first eighth , twelth ( half 
day) and fifteenth day of each Hindu month and twelve Hindu holidays 
in a year are the holidays for cla.ss work, but 'the students have 
to carry out home-work and obseive the practicals. Sundays and 
other holidays ha,ve no relevance here. The accounts of the trust 
are maintained according to Hindu calender year. The syllabus 
comprisGvS of 3 parts : general course of five years, comprising 
vedic hymns, elementary part of literature, astrology, grammer , 
and Ayurved (Primary); special course of two years, consisting of 
Veda and Yagnik, Jyotishya and Dharma, shastra and Saliitya shastra 
pravesh, of which one course will have to be chosen bv the student; 
and option al course of four years, comprising Veda, Jyotishya, 

Hyaya, Vyakarna Vedanta (Adwait) of which one will have to be 
offered by the intending student for being eligible for an oxai'nina- 
tion equvalent to the P/Iaster's Degree. In addition, students are 
taught the practical demonstration of Vedic ritual performance, and 
a'high degree of traditional discipline is expected of the disciples. 
•The annual examinations are held in the bright half of the month 


Shravana, 

As for the policy and programme of this institution, the views 
of the Chairman of the Trust Committee are interesting and valuable. 
He feels that it will be unwise on the part of- the Government to 
interfere in the sphere of religious education, as religious liberty 
is guaranteed by the Constitution of India. They are willing to 
accept Government aid, if this does not curtail their traditional 
(sanaton) religious practices like not allowing others into their 
close-fold. The Government should encourage the study of Sanskrit 
as the Hindu tradition and heritage is enshrined in Sanskrit only. 
The present three -language formula has forced hhe Government to 
make Sanskrit optional and it is likely the study of that language 
may decline and, in due course, disappear. He pleaded for making 
Sanskrit compulsory, even by dropping out one of the three languages 
in the formula, if necessary. Asked whether they, will at least 
allow all Hindus access to religious education,- so tha Hin us wi 

be aware of their religion and culture, he said that so ar as ^ 

. * ^ acce'D't "bliQ posi'tion thax alL are 

secular aspect is, concerned, t...Gy ac p . i , , 

eciual. Per example, in a eituation of the aettlomont of a o 

aiopute.Brahnllna.. obey the op dors o.f e ven ’Hari jan elderoof e 
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village. But in the precincts of personal amd sectarian religioj^ 
and rituals they will not mix with others as those rules have been 
orda-.ined in Vedas and Shastras . In these p.ersonal preserves th,-.,, ' 
not admit even their own womenfolk. This docs not mean that Harijad 
are completely denied their right of worship, but because of thoir 
defiling occupations they cannot be allowed to mix with the pure 
castes or learn the sacred knov;lodgc and rituals. As for other Hint 
they are ready to teach them, provided the rules of the institutiori 
arc observed. But in no case can the latter bo allowed to livo in 
the hostel or boarding-home, or to participate in the rituals per 
formed. This restriction applies oven to the fivo Gouda-Brahmin 
sects. 

2- Srimanniran.jana Jaga dg uru Tontadarya Sanskrit Pat h ashal a, GadpR 

Bounded in 1885, if ceased to function during 1956-60 but was 
revived again since February 1961. This school is run by the Linga- 
yat Educatiion Association of Dharwar with a committee of 5 lingays' 
members under the • patronage of His Holiness Tontadarya Swamiji. 
This is a' recognised and aided institution and prepares students 
for the Education Departmental Sanskrit exa,rniha.tif.ins up to the Vid- 
wat level. It gives frt;>e oduca,tion, and frec-bofird and lodging are 
provided by the patron Swqmiji. With two Lingayat teachers, its 
total annual expenditure is in the neighbourhood of lis . 2 , 300 . 
During 1 964-65, it had 36 students on roll of whom 28, were DingrTiyats 
6 Kurubn.s and 2 \/almikis, the labtur fwo castes being backward. 

The- reason lor the backv/ard students taking up Vedic study is fasc- 
inating. These people want to raise the status of tiioir castes and 
one way of doing it is, not to depend on other ca.stos for the serv- 
ices of ritual-specialists. Hence these students wore sent from 
rural pa.rts to specialise in ritual hymns and performances, and 
return to thoir communities as priests. The syllabus in this school 
as prescribed by the Department, consists of granmer, logic, liter- 
ature and philosophy and the students are prepared fox’ the three 
entrance examinations — Pratharaa, Kavya and Sahitya. In addition 
to this syllabus, the inmates are given special training in rituals 
and the main tenef of Veorshaivisin in ordor to cQuip them for thoir 
future role of 'Vaidikas' or priests. The holidays are the 1st,l4i^i 
15th, 16th, 29 th and 30th of every; Hindu month a,s also the holidays 
as declared by the Governipenf. ■ ■ 

Some views expressed by tho head of the institution v/ith ref" 
rence to governmental policy on Sahskrit-oducation and public respo 
nse to the ins-titution's needs may be noted. He feels that scholar- 
ships in high- schools arid pathashalas for , the study of Sanskrit 
.must be instituted by the .Governmeht and Sanskrit must' be made 
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compulsory, at least for the non-science students; otherwise nobody 
will offer Sanskr-it for college-study and in due course Sanskrit will 
die and with it also our horitagol Ho said the ‘public desires the 
study of Sanskrit as it is indispdnsable in the religious 'life of 
Hindus, but so far ad firiariGia.1 help to such institutions is concerned, 
the' public is indifferent and' lethargic. But for -the Swami j i ' 3 patron- 
age, the institution wfould riot' have ‘survived. 

3 . Mahar a j a's Sanskrit Colleg e , My sore 

This is one of the two Sanskrit collcgos (the other, Charaaraj- 
endra Sanskrit college, is in Bangfilore) established by the Maharaja 
of Mysore in 1868 with the objective of furthering the study of Sansk- 
rit and Indian Philosophy, f.ftor the merger of native states into / 
the Department of Education, Government of Mysore, and a.t present the 
two Government Sanskrit colleges are directly administered by the 
Director of Public Instruction in Mysore. There are also four such 
aided colleges managed by private bodies. They rare s (I) Sri, Siddlin- 
geshwar Sanskrit College ;;Siddagang8., (2) Sanskrit College, Melkote, 

(3) S.M.S.P. Sanskrit Colloge, Udipi, and ( 4 ) Hindi Mahavidyalaya, 

Be 11 ary. 

i 

The Mysore college provides education in Sanskrit medium upto 
graduate and post-graduate levels. Tho first degree examination calls 
for a continuous study of 13 years: Pratham.a — 3 years, Kavya — 2 
years, Sahitya — 3 yoars, Madhyaraa — 3 years and Uttama — 2 years. 
The syllabus covers all the four schools of Indira,n philosophy — 

(i) Dwait, (ii) Adv/ait, (iii) Vishistadwait and (iv) Shaktivishista- 
dwait. The Agam a section which trains tho stude nts in priest-craft 
caters to the needs of all' the five types of Agamas of India, viz., 

(i) Pancharatra Agama, (ii) Vaikaxasa Agama (these tv;o arc being pra- 
ctised mostly by Shrivaishnava-Brahmins ) , (iii) Voei'Shaiv Agama 
(practised by Lingayats), (iv) Tantrasara Agama (practised by Araishn- 
va-Brahmins) , and (v) Shaivaga,raa (practised by Smartha Brahmins). 

This is a separate arrangement in addition to college syllabus and is 
meant for students who desire to offer any of these Againas so ttet 
they can bacomc priests. Education is provided free of charge \vith 
only free hostel accomodation. However, a local agency, Vedashastra 
Bhushana Sabha. supports 25 'students for boai’ding charges and the 
Mujrai (palace administration) supports 9 students -lor boarding, 
kith a teaching staff of 38 (20 smartha Brahmins, 5 Madhwa Brahmins, 

5 Shrivaiahnav Brahmins and 8 Lingayats) and 13 non- teaching staff, 
-the expenditure of thecoll'oge for '1964-65 was Rs . 1,56,981 of vxhich 
Hs. 5,580 had'hoen awarded as Government merit-schd.larships for 165 
students and Rs . - 1 , 381 yjere ' awarded'- 'as private scholarships to 41 

^ Students’ for -proficiency, 'in diffarehi subjects according ^to ^the- wi^h 
/th,e Indian 'TJrtio-n,' .the co llege .-was -haded-OiVer , in -95 J, 

- - ;^'ace'. to 
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of the donors, out of the endovment income of Es . '4,05-6. During igg^ 
65, 339 students (241 boys, 98 girls) were on the rolls; of these 276 
were Brahmins, 38 lingayats , 6 Marnthas , 4 Kshatriyas , 3 each Panchals 
and Kurubas, 2 each Vaishyas, Banruj igas , and Vo^dcaligas, and 1 .each 
Balajiga, Jain and Jetty. It is interesting to note that students from 
non-priestly castos and religions a.re also t.aking interest in the stu- 
dy of Sanskrit and priestcraft. 

The following are a few vifiws of the head of the institution; 
Government should give more ;md bigger scholarships to encourage the 
study of Sa.nskrit. fifty years ago, the rate of scholarships for Vidwe.- 
classes (equivalent to degree classes) was Its. 12 per month but this 
has been reduced today to Rs. 10 per month while the cost of living ha! 
gone up. By contrast P.IJ.C. students, get a central scholarship of 
Rs. 60 per month. The percentages of scholarships for the lower Sans- 
krit classes are fixed, as in case of high schools; but Sankrit needs 
special encouragement and so liberal grants arc required for more 
scholarships. If Sanskrit is to survive it should be made a compulsory 
subject for high schools. In rase it is felt that this will increase 
the burden on the students, the present regional language -paper may 
be divided into hwo parts one of which will be Sanskrit, ffter all, 
regional languages depend so much on Sanskrit for their refinement 
and development. 

4 . Jagadguru Sri Shivarathresv^ara Gurukula , Chamundi-Hills, Myosre 

The Gurukula (residential institute) was founded in 1952 by 
Jagadguru Shiva.ratlireswara Swamiji, who is also the patron of a 
prominent private educational society ( J.S.S. Mahavidyapeoth, Mysore) 
Having, realised that it is not possible to pr-eserve the Veershaiva 
literature and culture through secular education alone, the Swamiji 
wished to prepare his people for the reception of the liberal tenets 
and philosophy of Veersho.ivisBi. He also realised that this could only 
be possible through the heads of numerous Veersljjj/^vmaths . \7ith this 
objective in view, he decided to start an institution for religious 
education on the model of Shivayoga IJandira (in Bijapux’ District) 
established some 50 yegxs earlier hy Hia Holiness Kumarswamiji of 
Hanagal. He felt that if one Veershaiva priest , incharge of a Mutt, 
is educated with the necessary orientation, it is possible that he 
vjill educate others in turn. 'Religion is the life-blood of Indian 
culture and if the liberal principles of the universal religion of 
Veorshaivism are to be properly, understood , the knov^ledge of Yedas, 
Agamas , and Upanishads is esse'ntial. Therefore, he envisaged a plan 
of providing ' education in Sanskrit, Vedas, Agamas, and Yogasanas • 
along with an adequate knowledge of English. He, thus, envisioned 
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an institution which ^wili stimul--’ te balanced and pic'us ways of 
life in 1 ood-hahits , thought-process as and general behaviour'. Thus 
the Swaraiji creatt,'d a trust— committee with an endowment of land 
.worth Es.75,000 to manage a Gurukula for training the present and 
future clergy of the Lingayat mutts. During 1964—65) there were 55 
inmates with free board and lodging facilities, all from rura.l 
parts of Mysore. The local priests attend Mciha.raja ' s coliege of 
Sanskrit and carry out the practicals at home and hence there is 
no need of the Gurukula for loc.ai studdnts. Now the Gurukula needs 
on an average RS)15)000 annually. These days tho3 Gurukula provides 
only living facilities to the clergy as there are. enough teaching 
facilities in iC. S . Siddal ingayya. Sanskrit, Voda. and 

Jyotishya Pathashala (managed by the common body of the J.S.S. 
Vidyapeoth) and in Maliaraj's Sanskrit college. But periodical 
lectures are arranged on Veershaivism for the benefit of the inmates, 
by inviting prorainent sv>?amijia in the area. 


5 . The United Theological College , Millerb Rea, d, Erangalore 


"The College was founded in July IQIO under the, name 'The 
United Theological Oollege of South India and Ceylon' . It was esta- 
bli^cd through the cooperation of the London Missionary. Society, 
the Wesleyan Methodist ( now the Methodist) Missionary Society, the 
United Dree Church of Scotland ( nov7 the Church of Scotland) Mission, 
the 7. root Mission of the Keformed Church, in f.nericp and the .Madura 
Mission of the Ame.ric;an Board ( now the United Church BOtSrd for 
WorlKd Missionaries of the , United Church of Christ in the U.S.A .). 

The Trustees of Ja.ffna, College Funds and tiie S.P.G.K. in Scotland 
o.lso beca.rne cooperating bodies. In 1951) the Ghux’ch Tiissionaiy 
Society and the Society for the propagation of tlie Gosx)al in toreign 
Parts became supporting bodies. The college htxl roceived help at 
various times from the Danish Lutheran Church and the friends of 
Dr L.P. Larsen in Denmark. The Danish Society became a supporting 
body in 1959 and the Basol Lvangolical Mission in 1 960. The 
Kolhapur Church Council voted to become a con i.ribiating body in 
I960 and similar action was taken by the Church of South India in 


961 and the Mar Thoma Church in 1963. The College was the receipi 
nt o.f a major grant from the Theological nducetion Fund of the 
orld Council of Churches in I960, and this has helped the. College 
■ 0 initiate a programme of strengthening its post gr^..duate d'p 
lent . : . ■ ' 


"... In 1919 the College was affiliated with Seraiiiporo 
C'ollege ■■ (University ) for the. B .D .Degree under .the torms 
Serampore College Act of the Government of Bengal. 
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"... The building programmes have been accomplished through 
the T.E.F. grant and additional help from the supioorting bodies, 
particularly the United Church Beard., the the C.11.S., the 

S.P.G-., and the Basel Mission""'. 

The College is a registered body registered under the act 
XXI, I860. "The need for advanced theologicp..! training in India was 
recognised a,s soon as the Church boc,?ime aware of its responsibi- 
lity for tlio educated, both, among its own membership and those 
out Slide. By the end of the nineteenth century, there were a number 
of theological schools in India to train catechists and ordinals, 
but they were not adequate for the training of inon with higher in- 
tellectual abilities. Bor some years there v,fai.s ei growing recogni- 
tion on the part of most protostant i.iisc ionarics , 'of the need of 
a class of highly educated Indian v.’orlcers to take up posj.tions of 
influence and responfiiibility in evangelistic and pastoral v>iork' " , 

It was recognised that no single Church or Mission would 
have the resources for establishing aiid maintaining an advanced, 
theological college and hence this experiinent in cooperation of 
theological education in tr;-.!.ining tti.e Christian clergy so as to 
ma,ke them better a.ble to propagate and defend the Gospel of Christ 
not only in India, but in the neighbouring countries. In preference 
to Vellore, Bangalore was favoured for the loc;:'.tion of the College 
"partly because of its , salubrius ..climate '■•but ■ma.inly because of 
the facilities for the use of Ka.nnada, .Ta.mil and Telugu languages, 
possibilities of ’work among the English-educ ted classes, and the 
opportunities available for getting acquainted with the work of 
Y.M.C.A'. These weighed grea,ter against the disadvatages of an 
urba.n setting hind a higher cost of living"^., 

The College is go.verned by a Council ( of 31 Christian 
members' during 1 965-66), consisting; of representatives of churches, 
missionary societies, other associations and individuals contri- 
buting- to the work of the College, and of certain appointed and 
co-opted members. 

The level of education provided is upto the graduate 
(Bachelor of Divinity) and post-graduate (Master of Religious 
Studies, and Master of Theology) levels with D-implomas in 

1 . 'Historical Mote' in the Year Book 1 964 .- 65 , The United Theolo- 
gical College, Bangalore, 1965. 

2. J.R .Chandran, The Fifty Years of the College, Fifty Years of 
Service 1 91 0-1 960 , The United Theological College, Bangalore 
1960 , ■ 

3 . Ibid , p . 1 (JO . 



Theology, in Religious Kno^vledge , etc. The major areas of specia- 
lization are theology and philosophy and the teaching is carried 
out by the 4 Departments of the college. These are; 1 . . the 
Department of Research and Post-graduate Studies, 2. the Depart- 
ment of Ministerial Training, 3 . the Department of Daymen's 
Training, and 4» the Department of Indian Languages. The detai is 
of the syllabi for the different courses comprise subjects like 
the study of the Bible , Church History, History of Religions, 
■Christian Ethics, Practical Theology, Church and Indian Culture, 
Christian Doctrine, Old Testament with Hebrew, New Testament with 
Greek, Christian Thelology , Philosophy of Religions, and Christian 
Worship etc*/from a much wider constituency than the supporting 
churches and with as varied nationalities as Australia, Burma, 
Ceylon, Germany, Iran, Israel, Japan, Kenya, Malaysia, the U.K. ■ 
and the U.S.A. Usually most students are sponsored by various 
Churches and societies and are supported by them. In addition, 
there are various college and endowment-scholarships and prizes. 

The education is charged and so is the attached board and lodging 
facility v/ith a capacity to accomodate 100 students. 

The staff consisted, during 1964~6S, of 21 teaching posts 
(19 Christians, 1 Brahmin and 1 Raju) and 4 non-teaching posts 
( 3 Christainas and 1 Brahmin). The staff of the College has been 
an example of inter-church cooperation. Most of the teachers are 
representatives of different churches and are supported by their 
respective missions. In addition the college also appoints teachers, 
not necessarily from amongst the supporting churches, because the 
main consideration is scholarship and reputation of the teacher. 

V'/itli assets worth Rs. 14,53,428, as on December 31, 1964, 
the annual income of the college for the accounting year ended 
December 31, 1964, was Rs. 1,75, 536, of which Rs.15,335 were 
received as tut ion and accommoda.ticn fees. Most of the income 
comes from support from different churches and missions in India 
and abro ad . 

This is the only college of its kind in Mysore State, but 
there are similar colleges in other parts of the country like 
Lutheran Theological College, Ma.dras , Leonard Theological College, 
Jabalpur, Sherampore College (University) West-Bengal, Baptist 
Theological College, Ramapatnam (A.P.), Kakinada Baptist Seminary, 
(a,.P.) and Eastern Theological College, Jorhat, Assam. 

Some views of the principal of the college may be 
noted. He feels that Universities in this part of the country 
should encourage advanced studies in theology and philosophy as 

/ In all the 4 . department s of the College there were' 
cLnring 1964-65, 107 students all of whom were Christians of differ- 
ent, denominations drawn 
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PART- III 

SOI® PROMINENT PRIVATE EPUCATIOWAl BODIES 
■ . CASE - STUDIES 

. . ■ ■■■■■■So. P:a.r- w.-disc^ initiative, nature , composition 

and the role of private educational bodies in c Omparision with 

^'^'^' go'vernraent agencies. 'All these private bodies 

are registered either under the Public Trust Acts applicable in the 
respective areas of the State or under the Societies Registration 
Act XXI of 1860, Government of India. The four Districts of North 
Karnatak-Belgaum ,B1 3 apur , Dharwar, and Karwar — are still governed 
by the Public Trust Act of 1950 of the old Bombay Government. The 
Charity Gommissioner , Government of Bombay, published in 1956 a 
series of District Directories of Public Trusts, registered upto 
March 31, 1955. Each Directory was divided into 6 sections ( A-Hindus, 
Jains and SiMis; B-Muslims; C-Parsis,' D-others, vis. Christians, 

■Jews etc., E-cosmopolitan; and P - Societies registed under the 
Societies Registration Act, .1860) and for each section an index 
was appended classifying the various Trusts according to their 
major objectives. Trusts and societies with many objectives thus 
may be counted in more than one class of objectives. Table No . 1 
contains the number of different types of services rendered by the 
different types of trusts, which further the cause of education in 
one way or another, for the two Districts of Belgaum and Dharwar. 

The Table shows that religious trusts concentrate more on 
religious and humanitarian objectives and less on education, while 
cosmopolitan trusts and societies concentrate almost all of their 
attention to temple, shrine or mosque maintenance, worship and 
religious prayer, and preaching etc.y and only incidently spend 
something on education. Many more trusts and societies have been 
registered after March 31, 1955 and new editions of the Directories 
have hot been publigihed. The Public.. Trust Registers maintained in 
the Office of the Assistant Charity Gommissioner for Belgaum region, 
Belgaum, indicate, for instance, that in case. of E-categories as on 
' " May 7, 1965, Dharwar District had- -324 and Be.lg,aum District 273; they 
had respectively only 108 and 80 of these trusts on March 31 , 1,955. 

In. this part of the Report, we give the, case studies of 5 (2 
Llngayat, 1 Brahmin, . 1 Christian and 1 Muslim) prominent priva.te 
educational bodies which, have been doing .appreciable work. There 
are many more of this kind of societies in this State but we 
restrict the study to only 5 for the sake of brevity. These case- 
studies reveal the genesis, the inspiration, the objectives, the 
area of operation, the number of institutions run, and the total 
financial efforl| put in, b)y each society.' fhe data for these 
studies were collected by, .personal visits " (sometimes repeated visits) 
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TABJE NO . 1 . 

THE MMBEH OP SOCIETIES MD TRUSTS V/HICH REEDER DIPPERERT TYPES OP EDITP/i 

TIORII IS ON MMCH 31 , 1955- 


Types of 



Dharwar District 


Belgaum Distrin-H 


services 

A 

- B 

0 

D 

E 

P 

Total A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

P 

Total 

Edn. for devpt. 
of body or mind 

15 

4 

.. 

1 

22 

18 

60 

12 

2 

. 

1 

18 

13 

46 

Boardirigs 

7 


■ 

- 

10 

4 

21 ' 

7 

r 


- 

7 

1 

16 

. Hall for prayers 
preaching and 
ceremony 

36 

1 

. - 


- 

- 

37 

1. 

“ 

-* 

1 

2 

- 

4 

Harijan Schools 

1 

-■ 

- 

- 

- 


r 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

. - 

- 

- 

Libraries and 
Reading-Rooms 

4 

1 

- 

- 

22 

4 

31 

2 

1 

- 

- 

20 

4 

27 

Religious, Music 
Pathashalas 

2 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Scholarship for 
college students 

2 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

5 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Scholarship for 
commercial hnd 
Tech.Edn. 

1 



— 

2 

- 

,3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Scholarship for 
school students 

7 

2 

- 

2 

7 

2 

20 

1 1 

1 

- 

- 

5 

- 

17 

Maintenance of 
schools, Pri.and 
Sch. 

2 

- 

- 

- 

4 

5 

11' 

- 

1 

- 

1 

10 

5 

17 

Hermitages and 
Ashrams 

1 

- 

- 

- 

■ - 

>- 

1 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 ' 

Ancient, religious 
literature 

. 1 

- 

- 

5 

2 

8 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

5 

Maintenance of 
colleges 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

. - 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

Total of Trusts 
and societies 
rendering Educa- 
tional service 

78 

10 

- 

5 

79 

36 

206 


6 

1 

4 

63 

24 

139 

Total of Trusts 
of all kinds ,2,575 

253 

2 

2 

108 

26 

2,966 

3,097 

00 

CM 

1 

7 

'80 

22 3,445 


Note 3 A ^ Hindu, Jain, SiMi, religious- trusts; B = Bluslims religious trus! 

C = Pars! religious trusts; D = Christian and Jews religious trust; 
■ E = Cosmopolitan trusts and soeiaties; ■■ | 

P = Societies registered under Societies Registration Act of I860. 

with the help of an interyiew^chedule (vide appendix - 2). The 
i^6ligious or caste we have given may not he acceptable 

to these ' bodies , hut- for the. sake, of analysis we have followed the 
procedure of hasing n'omenclatnre pn.tlie caste or religion of the 
, majority of the members of;, the management. 

: 1 . Charity OdnHniseione'ri-DirectQcirv of Public Trustss ( 1 ) Dharwar 
Dis tr ic t : :ahd • ( i i J 'Belgaum ; Di^ric t j Go vTI",' of ' "BMd ay , : 1 9 5 6 . 
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1 . KAHNATAK LIBERAL EBUCATION SOCIETY, BELCAUM 


History • "The Lis to ry of the Karnatak Liberal Educa-tion Society, 
Belgaum is the history of the development of educational activities 
in the Karnatak. Before the establishment of the Society in the 
year 1916, education at all! stages was controlled either by the 
Government or by the Missionaries, vho received fullest sympathy 
and help from the Governmeht. The founders of pur Society were 
seven young men fortunate in that they had an opportunity to receive 
their education in Poona ^^there was no college in the whole of 
Bofflbay-Karnatak till the establishment of a Government College — 
Karnatak College Bharwar.' — in 1918_7, the home of educational and 
social activities started by the late Lolonanya Tilak, the late 
Hon.Shri Gokhale , Agarkar and others'. They ^founders__7> the late 
Professors M.R.Sakhare and S .S .Basavanal , the late Sarvashris B.S. 
Hanchinal, P.R.Chikodi and Sarvashris B.B.Mamadapur H .E. Kattimani 
/~now Vice-Chairrtian of the Mysof'e Legislative Council_7 and V.V. 
Patil were impressed by the work done in the field of education by 
the Deccan Education Society of Poona and decided to undertake 
educational activities on similar lines in the then bacla.'ard region 
of Bombay-Karnatak. As usual the public response towards their 
activities was not encouraging in the beginning since it was the 
policy of the Government to discourage all activities which brought 
people — especially the young people — together" . This inspired 
band of enthusiastic young' men approached the late Rao Bahadur 


A.C.Artal and explained their purpose to him. He heartily welcomed 
their idea', and gave all possible co-operation to this group. They 
started the Gilganchi-Artal High SCho'Ol in Belgaum on November 11, 
1916, their first institution, naming Ike institution in recogni- 
tion of the meritorious services rendered "by the late Rao Bahadurs 
A.C.Artal and B.G . Gilganchi to the Llngayat Community in the form 
of financial' assistance for English education through the Karnatak 
Lingayat Education Association Dharw.Kf (1883). Ike society, thus 
emerged, was registered , under the Sociieties Registration Act on 
July 20, 1917, as the Karnatak Linga:' 7 B,t Education Society, Belgaum 
Y/hile the financial assistance '( thrmugk Associations and free- 
boarding homes) was meant solely for the Lingayat community, the 
educational institutions started by the K.L.E.S., though primarily 
intended for the benefit of their own community, were also bene- , 
ficial to other coimnunitifs , , especia lly other backward communities 
in this area. Accordingly among the donors who have helped the 
Society, there are .a few persons dfoiT non-Liiigayat communities. 


The presidents of the Societ;y since its inception in 1916 
were; . the late R.B.A.O -Artal, the late Rao Bahadur Lakhamagouda 
Basa va prahhu Sir-Desai bf Van|a mm;i., kis son 
' ^^'0531 Sko'r t~ His top v o f '_lC|.in i atak^Ll^ , e r*^^ i ’ 

Xun .publi^ed):, t& OhairiIIan, Beard of Management, ly 
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BaBavapra'bhu L. Sir-Desai, and the late Shri G.C.Hulkoti. Some of 
the past Chairmen of the Board of Management were; the late Sardar 
G.V.Besai of'Chachadi, the late Shri B .G .Gilganchi ,, the' late Shri 
B.V.Jakati, Shri R.S.riahantBhetty; and Dr B.S.Jirge. In 1926 the 
society had a memhership of only 625 on March 31, 1964, it had 
1025 memhers of different Statuses based' on the- amount of donation 
or the type service rendered — benefactors 3, grand patrons 6, 
patrons 38, fellows 1-25, ordinary members 837, hon. members 2, retired 
life-members' 7 and life-members 7- In 1933, the society started its 
first college ( the second in' the region), the Lingaraj College, 
Belgaum, named after the late Sardar Lingappa Jayappa Sir-Desai of 
Sirsangi and Navalgund v^ho donated his entire estate yeilding an 
annual income of Rs. 1,00, 000 for the spread of education. The 
science section of the College was inaugurated in June 1944 by 
Sir C.Y. Raman and was named Raja Lakhamago-ud-a Science Institute, \ 
Belgaum, after the late Sardar Raja lakhamagouda Sir-Desai of I 
Vantmuri who had given a huge donation of Rs.30,000 in 1934 for tb! 

I 

purpose. The society acknowledges with gratefulness the sympathy ' 
and help of Sir Chimanlal Setalwad, Sir Vithal Narayan Ohandavarkari 
Shri M.C.Ohagla, Shri K.M*Munshi, the late Sir Siddappa Kambali — 
the then P/[inister for Education in the Bombay State- and others. 

The General Body of the Society which met on April 10,1949 changed 
the name of the Society from the Karnatak Lingayat Education Soci- 
ety to "The Karnatak Liberal Education Society, Belgaum" in view . 
of the changed social climate then and the composition of the | 
membership of the society. By 1946, the number of institutions run 
by the society had risen to 10. 

The main objective of the society is the spread of education 
of all types, "... w^ierever and whenever feasible" (Article 9(c) 
of their constitutioJh) and the society declares itself "... a 
purely educational bt)dy, non-political in character" (Art. 10). 

Present Position ;-AfB on March 31 ,. 1966, the Society w as _ running fr 
following 23 educatijpnal institutions; 


Collegiate Institutijpns Mysore 

state 

Estd. 

1 . 

Lingaraj College , Belgaum 

I! 

tt 

1933 

2. 

Raja' Lakhamagoud: a Science Institute , Belgaum . 

n 

!t 

1958 

3 . 

B.V.Bhbomaraddi (College of Engineering and 
Technology, Hubll . 


ft 

1947 

4. 

Jagadguru Gangad har College of Commerce ,Hubli" 

?l 

1947 

5-. 

■ Shri Kadaslddhes ihwar Arts College, Hubli 


11 

1952 

6 . 

P.C .Jabin Scienc e College,, tlubli 

n 

It 

1957 

7. 

Jagadguru Tohtacj larya College,' Gadag ^ 


It 

1958 

8 . 

K.L.E.' Sooiety,' s . 1 - Arts, and ■ S.diehce 'College 
:■ Havari' ' /'f k ' 

it , 


1963 
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Collegiate Institutions 


Mysore State Estd. 


9 . K.l.E. Society's Arts and Science Collep-e 

tripani ® ’ 

10. JawaJaarlal Nehru Medical College, Belgaum 

11. h.l.E. Society's A^rts and Science College, 
Bangalore 


1961 

1963 

1963 


Secondary Education - 


12. Cilganchi-Artal High School, Belgaum " 

13 . Raja Lakhamagouda Sir-Besai High School, 

Bharwar n 


1916 
1 922 


14 . 

15 . 
1 6 . 

17 . 

18. 

19 . 


Shri Kada-Siddheshwar High School ,Saundatti" 


1935 


Annappa Kadadi High School^ Sholapur 

Silver. Jubilee High School, Barsi 

Mangrule High School, Akkalkot 

New High School, Athani 

The Kannada Primary Teachers' 
Training College, Belgaum 


Maharastra State1937 


Mysore State 


1941 

1953 

1958 

1939 


20. J.G. Kannada Primary Teachers' Training 
College, Huhli 

21. New Secondary School, Galatga 


1947 

1965 


Primary Education 

22. Kannada Primary School, Belgaum 

23 . Kindergarten School, Belgaum 


1943 

I960 


During 1963-64, 14 , 253 students were studying in these 
various institutions from the kindergarten to the post-graduate 
levels. The Society has provided spacious buildings for all these 
institutions at a. cost of Rs . 49 ,60, 1 1 4 . The teaching staff which 
consists of over 650 persons is recruited from all over India and 
is said to be ' cosmololitan ' in character.. Por the maintenance of 
these institutions the Society spent during 1963-64 Rs . 28 , 87 , 223 . 
The society possesses property and- assets v/orth Rs. 1,36, 84, 740 as 
on March 31, I 964 . They received during that year Es. 3, 06, 344 by 
way of donations. A special feature of the Society is that annually 
it spends about Rs'. 2,000 ( the income on an endowment amount of 
Rs. 47 , 427 ) by way of endowment scholarships) many of them being 
for Lingayat students. (The officials of the Society could not 
give full information on. this point for various reasons). In addi- 
tion, they used to spend annually, till 1962-65, nbour Rs.80,000 
by way of freeships to the students of their various institutions 
strictly on the basis of merit. ( These freeships were discontinued 
in 1963-64 as Government introduced poverty-cum-progress scholar- 
ships and free studentships). They hav.<? also been helping staff- 
members to go to foreign countries' to improve their qualifications 
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and In 1960-61, 4 staff members had gone abroad at a cost ..of about 
Rs.25,000. The Society provides, charged hostel accommodation in io 
hostels, constructed at a cost of Rs.20 lakhs. 

As Chief guest on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee Celebra- 
tions' of the lingara.j College, Belgaum, Dr S .Ftadhakrishnan highly i 
appreciated the ideas engraved on the K.L.E.'s, emblem — Satya, i 
Prema , Seva and Swa.rthtyaga — Truth, love ," Service and selflessnes' 
Today, by far the largest number of institutions affiliated to the 
Karnatak University are managed by the K.l.E.S. Therefore some hold 
the view that but for the establishment of the K.l.E.S., Karnatak 

University would have been an impossibility and the students o.f thi 

1 

area had to go to Poona and Bombay as before . 

Present Organization : The follov/ing is the list of present office- 
bearers ; 

1. Shriman B .V -Bhoomaraddi , Mill owner, Gadag , President 

2. Shriman S .S.Yelaraali, Merchant, Gadag, ) 

5. Shriman G.R. Nalavadi, B.A.,LL.B., Dharwar | Vice-Presidents 
4. Shriman R.S .Kothiwale , Merchant, Nipani ) 

5* Shriman S.M.Desai of Rudrapur | 

MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF MANj\ G-.EMENT FOR THE TRIEMIUM 1963- '66, 

1. Dr V.V.Teggimani, I.C.P.S., Medical Practioner, Hubli, Chairniar., 

2. DrB.S.Jirge, M. B ,B .3 . , M.R .0 .1 . (london) , M.R.C.S. (Eng.), 

Mcdic-al Practj.orer, Belga.uin. Member 


3. Shri S.I.Manvi, land lord, Gadag " " 

4. Shri Tammanna. Kousali, Merchant, Hubli " " 

5. ' Shri G.S.Savanur, Merchant^ Hubli " " 

6. Shri V.C.Medlery, B.Com. , Mercliant , Hubli " " 

7- S.hri R nG .Yali , B .Sc . , Merchant, Hubli " " 


8. Shri P .B. Patil , B .Sc . ,11 .B . Advocate, Belgaum member 
9., 'Shri 'B.C.InchaljM, Sc. ,11. B. Advocate, Belgaum " " 

10. Shri M.V.Uppin,B. A. jLl.B. Advocate, Belgaum " " 

11. Shri C .L,Pattansh 0 tty,B. A. Merchant, Belgaum " " 

12. Shri S.I.Guttigoli',B.A. ,11.B Advrcate, Belgaum" " 

13 . Prin. V ,.V. Jatti jM.Sc . , P.C.S., R-l. Science 

Institute, Belgaum u it 

14. Prin.S.S.Bommannavar.?,M.Sc.,F.'O.S. , P.C.Jabin Science 

College , Hubli ■ . Member 

1 5. Prin.B.Rudrappa,,M.A. , Lingaraj College,. 

Belgaum, Member and Secretary. 

The General' Body i&i the supr-fime- authority in 'the' control 
and the management as well -as fox polidy Diattere and the Board of 
Management l ooka after tha- day-to"i :.da,y. administration of the Societ; 
,1 .K.lshwarah, Hiapeyalag^'Vi^^^ Loss) in H.F.Kaft' 

manr ah9,.MyG;iyerupao£hh,=./eds ..fe avanal , Smaraka Samputa ..(Ba.savana 

Commemoration volume ) , 1'156. ' ■ — . 
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All the 20 office-bearers and the 
Lingayat community. 


6, office-staff belong to the 


The constitution of th-P ■ 

T-. . _ , the ..Society also provides for a Board of 

: . ■ S ^ veteran persons from the teaching 

staff Of the Society. The Board has considerable say in the nanage- 

ment of the Society and all the seven members of the board are 
Lingayats . They are ; 

E.l.Science Institute, 

'■ P.O.Jabln Selonoe 

Shri Kadasiddheshwar College, 


4. 

5, 


Shri B. Eudrappa,M. A. ,B.T. Principal, Lingaraj College, Belgaum. 

Shri B.P.PattanshottyjM.A. Professor of English and 
Kannada, P.C.Jahin Science College, Hubli. 

Commer;^c^“eg;!‘■H;bu:''■ Jagadguru Sangadhar 

^‘^ofessor of Education, Lingaraj 
Belga^’ Superintendent, Lingaraj College Hostels, 


The K.I.E. Society celebrates its Golden Jubilee in 1966. 

2. THE JANATA SHIKSHANA SAMITI , YIBYAGIRI ,r)HARWAR 

The Janata Shikshana Samlti was founded by the late Shri 
Eamrao S.Hukerikar in 1947 with the objective of taking over and 
maintaining the Karnatak Education Board's Science and Banashankari 
Arts College at Dharv^ar and with the aim of spreading general educa- 
tion through the manageiiE nt .of all types of educational institutions- 
The other aims were; "(d) To start, sponsor, aff ilate , encourage or 
cooperate with Institutions to carry on or carrying on resea-xch in 
problems Economic, Sociological, Political, Historical, Cultural, 
Educational, Linguistic, Scientific, etc; (e) To undertake training- 
cum-production activities, to implement various nation-building 
schemes such as, village industries, handicrafts etc"”* . 

"It is very clear from the objectives that the aim of the 
Samiti is to promote education in gen® ral. Late Shri E . S .Hukerikar 
was. the visionary and architect who founded and developed the 
Janata Sikshana Samiti, one of the premier educational institutions 
in this part of the country. As an ^dent, fighter in the indepen- 
dence-struggle, as a great educationist', and an eminent social 
worker he served throughout his life the ca,use of his people, 
leading a life of sacrifice and service. Of particular mention 
is the fact that he was an. educationist in the truest sense oi the 
term . Thanks to his viaion, foresight and zeal the campus of the 

1. Art. 3(d) .and (e) of the Memorandum ,of .Association , Janata 
Shikshana Samiti, Dharwai # MarcS’ ;1 964 • 
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' 1 

J.S.S. has developed into a genuine ' VIDYAG-IRI ' " . 

Precursors of the J.S.S. s It is a fascinating story to read what 
happended p^ior to the establishment of the J.S.S. in, ,1947. for the 
purpcB e, we have relied entire Ij/ on R.G.Mutalilc hesai's Hukerikar 
Ramran (Janata Shikshana Samiti, hharwar 1963), a Kannada biography 

of Shr i Ilukerikar compiled on the occasion of his 79th birthdayo 

■ 

The life of Hukerikarji had been interwoven with the conte-1 
mporary politico-social history of Karnatak. Kate and environment 
were not favourable to him. He was a self-made man, with a multi- 
faceted life. He had an immense understanding of men and matters 
and was, naturally, called by his admirers as 'Living Encyclopaedi; 

he hailed from' Chinchali , a village in Athani Taluka of 
Belgaum District. He had a very hard time at the primary and secon- 
dary schools, having lost his father at an early age. Kor college 
study, he had to go to Poona . Instead of joining Government Deccan 
College, Hukerikar 'joined Tilak’s private Kergueson College and 
rec.eived monetary help directly from Tilak. | 

He passed hia M.A. in 1912 and joined his friend and 
colleague Shri Guttal, a teacher in the Victoria High School (now 
K.E. Board High School) , Dharwar, as Principal of the School. 
Between 1912 and 1920, the strength of Victoria High School increasf' 
„from 350 to 700 because of Hukerikar 's popularity. He influenced j 
many young, minds as teacher and therefore, till the end of his life: 
he , was popularly known as 'Master'. As the High School had grown to 
fullness by 1918, Hukerikar started thinking of converting it into 
a college on the model of Tilak’s Kergueson College. There was 
already a Government College at Dharwar. 

At the same time a group of friends at Poona. — 
Punkmangadarao Deshpande, Datar Balwantrao ( later Minister of 
State for Home -Affairs , Government of India), Ranganna Asundl and 
H.V.Haik — was thinking of starting a college in Karnatak. Simul- 
taneously, at home, people like Alur Venkatrao , Surendrarao Desai 
and Hukerikar were thinking on the same lines. Kihally, all came 
together and decided to upgrade Victoria High School as a college* 
In this direction . Rukmangadarao Deshpande strived his utmost. 

By this time, a Kannadiga, P.S,t^atti was due to return from 
England having attained Wranglerhbo'd , While starting the Karnatak 
College,' Srinivas Rodd-, the t lien Educational Inspector, had in 
mind to -have Shpi Katti as .Prihcipal. After pursu'asion Shri Katti 
agreed to- accept' the, ,Pri'n,Gipal9]tiip.j6f> Victoria;, High, School on a 
■ p^ of Rs,;30,0 , p„.m.. , ; 

1, A Record of Progress . Janata Sikshana Samiti Dharwar, 1964, P* 
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After much heated controversy in' the Senate of the Born'bay 
University between Indians and Europeans permission was granted 
in 1920 to start a college. The second college in Bombay Karnatak, 
thus, started ■ functioning in June 1920 'as Victoria College, later, 
the college was renamed as Karnatak Education Society's College. 
Soon after, because of differences in status and pay-scales of 
college and high school staff, there appeared a rift and tension 
mounted. Einally, the managements of the high school and the 
college got separated. By 1921, the Non-Cooperation Movement had 
gained strength and it wad decided to temporarily suspend the 
activities of the college. It was a sad episode in the history of 
education in Karnatak. 


Though started on the model of the Deccan Education Society 
of Poona, much of the selflessness, sacrifice and sense of mission 
of the group of teachers in Poona was not to be found in many 
teachers here. Y/hile explaining the closure of the college, \/rangler 
Katti said that though the paucity of funds was the main reason, 
the differences of opinion on principles among the staff could not 
be underrated. Shri V.K.Gokak, veteran Kannada and English littera- 
teur, views the closure of Victoria College as being due to finan- 
cial problems. By the closure of the .college, Karnatak suffered a 
heavy loss. When Principal Katti was wandering from house to house 
to collect funds, he did not get money, vmy did not the citizens 
of Dharwar .save the college? .(p.l66). Author Desai says: "It will 
not be appropriate to attribute the closure of the College to the 
paucity of funds alone . Otherwise , how could so many private educa- 
tiohal bodies come up in Karnatak? When the fundamental values 
themselves in our society wore in a transition, the lowly differ- 
ences amongst the castes, lack of initiative and narrow mentality 
took the upperhand on the minds of men and thus a college of a high 
standard could not servive". (p.l66). 


With his entry into the Freedom-movement in 1921, Hukeri 
kar's field of activity changed. Shri R.R.EiWakar , Dr N.S.Hardikar 
and Dr D .P .Karmarkar etc becair^ his colleagues in the political 
field. In those days of Brahmin-pr edominenc e in the Congress Party , 
these four 'kars' were sarcaetically called by the non-Brahmins 
as the -curse of Karnatak'. While working in the -educational fiel . 
for 9 years, upto 1921, Hukerikar's inclination was more towards 
joining the freedom movement. With the attainment of Independence 

• ViTm tn tu!cn again to. the field of 

in 1947, it was possible for him to buzu 

education. 

Thou^ started In 19M, the Karnatak Education Board 
started working on sound looting .onljr. from 1927 when xt had 
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leaders like Dr Kabbur , Dr Karmarkar and Shri Shirolikar etc. This 
band participated along with students and teachers in national 
'movements in 1940 and 1942 and the Board served as a centre of the 
movement wherein Hukerikar, Hardikar and Divakar etc. showed 
unqualified enthusiasm. 

K.D. Board started, in 1.944, an Arts College in order to 
extend its area of operation,' under the Chairmanship of Dr Kabhur 
and thus had 3 high schools and and newly 'started college. The 
management started feeling ft difficult to run these institutions 
even for 3, years. As Dr Kabbur was intcrosted more in primary and 
secondary education, since the standard of collcige education depend; 
so much on these two prior levels, they wanted to concentrate their 
activities in the field of school education and so were thinking 
of handing over the college to some other body. Since Hukerikar, 
already a member of the Bombay Legislature, had an old interest in 
Viforking in the educational field, Shri Diwakar and Shri Mohare 
Hanumantrao ( ex-editor of Samyukta Karnatak ) advised Dr Kabbur tc 
handover the college to Shri Hukerilcar . On an experimental basis, 
the college was handed over to him for 3 years in 1947, in the firs< 
instance. Because of his other preoccupations and lack of co- 
operation from the K.D. Board after handing over of the college, 
Hukerikar faced great, difficulties for the first three years in 

At- 

running the college? nor did the K.E. Board bother to resume control 

of the college. By 1949, Hukerikar had been elected Chairman of 

the Bombay Legislative Council, and after full discussion, a 

asperate management for the College known as 'Janata Shikahana 

Samiti' was created, in 1954 and was registered on October 16, 1954 

under the Bombay Public Trust Act ol 1950. Its first Chairman was 

Hukerikar himself. Since then in.'spite of two separate educational 

managements — K.E. Board and J.S.S. — the rel ationS' between the 

) 

two have been cordial and the Bo-.rrd banked on Hukerikar 's advice 
and guidanc e . 

The J.S.S, purchased a ,30 acre-site on the Mailar-Hillock 
at a nominal price of Rs.2,400 'from the Government of Bombay and 
Hukerikar named the campus as ' Vidyagiri' befitting the educationa 
centre of Dharwar. After 1954, ''the- Samiti has progressed tremen- 
dously and it will not be an exaggeration to say that Hukerikan 
himself was an institution. 

The Present s The Arts Colleges v^as named ' Banashanka'ri Arts 
College' according to the wish of 'a major- donor Venkappanna 
Sakri of Bagalkot after his cante-deity, the goddess Banashankan 
of Bad ami'. -In 196-2, .it was dec:..d,ed to bifurcate the J.S.S. 
a'hd Banashankari- Arts, College, ■ acad;' to name thC' science . coilegs 



after Shanthi Kumar GuIdI^I in whose, memory his father, Rajakarya- 
Prasakta Shri K.S.Gulibi, had donotbd Rs. 1,00, 000, "Taking into 
consideration the growing need of technicians, and also the dearth 
of facilities for such education, the Saoiiti decided to start an 
Engineering Institute. 

"^'^'^ 3.3 an ambitious plan involving large expenditure and 
we are gra4^^1 "to both the State and the Union Governments for their 
generous help. The Union Government sanctioned a capital out-lay of 
about Rs. 8, 00, 000 for buildings and equipment and accepted two-thirds 
of the amount as its share. The State Government took responsibility 
for not less than one-fourth of the expenditure. The Samiti could 
meet the obligation of the remaining expenditure with the generous 
and timely donation of Rs. 1,00, 000 by the late Shri K.H.Kabbur after 
whom the Institute has been named. The Union Government has also 
agreed to bear 50 % and the State Government 25?^ of the recurring 
expenditiA re" . The main building of the Institute was inaugurated by 
the then President of India the late Dr Rajendra Prasad in 1959. On 
the emblem of the Samiti is engraved the noble Vedic line Tam asp mn. 
Jyotirgamaya , 'let me go from darkness to light’. 


The Samiti presently ha.s the following 12 ( 11 Brahmin and 
1 Reddy) of fice-bearers s 


1. Shri R.R.Diwakar ( formerly Minister for Information and .Broad- 
casting Government of India, Chief-Editor, Samyukt Karnatak, ilub.'.i), 
President . 


2. Shrimati Sonubai K. Kabbur 

3. Rajakarya Prasakta Shri N.&.Gubbi 


Vice-President s 


GOVERNIUG BODY 


1... Shri R. J.Deshpande , Businessman Bombay, Chairman 

2. Shri G.TI.Desai, landlord ,M.L. , Vice-Chairman 

3. Shri C.S.Desai, Managing Director, Dharwar Electric Supply 
Co., Dharwar, Member 

4. Shri V.G.Jamkhandi, Retired District Judge, Dharwar, Member ^ 

5. Hon. Shri R.M.Patil, Minister for Development and Panchayati 
Raj, Government of Mysore, Bangalore, Member 

6. Shri B.j\.Desai, President, Karnat ale Chamber of Commerce, 

Hubli, Member. 

7. Stol M.H.Karlkattl, Hetd. " Goverx,ment Officer, Oharwax , Memker 

8. Shri Varadraj Adya, Business Executive, Bombay, Member 

9. Shri V.E.Klttur, Retired Deputy Collector, Dharwar, Administrator 

and Secretary, Member. 

1. A B.ecora of progress ( Janata Shifahana Samiti, i^arwar). 
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The Samiti has four establishment staff all of whom 
Brahmins. The .activities of the Samiti are restricted to tw 

places 

VI 2 . , Dharwar and Harihar and it maintains the following 8 educ f 


onal institutions; 


1. J.S.S, Banashankari Arts and Santikumar Gubbl i 

College, Bharwar. , lenco | 

2. J.S.S. law College, Dharwar. 

3. J.S.S. K.H.Kabbur Institute of Engineering, Dharwar 

4. J.S.S. Institute of Economic Research, Dharwar. 

5. J.S.S. Yocational School of Arts and Crafts, Dharwar. ! 

6 . J.S.S. Hanumantarao Kaujalgi Samarak Village 

Centre, Dharwar. ■‘'-wc uries, 

7. J.S.S. Panchayati Raj Training Cente, Dharwar. 

8 . M.K.T's Lakshmanrac) Kirloskar School, Harihar. 


The Samiti has provided buildings to these institution at 
a cost of Rs. 13, 93, 010 as per the 1961-62 Balance Sheet. As on Mari 
31, 1964, 2,069, students were studying in the various institutions 
run by the Samati. There are 3 hostels ( 2 for boys , 1 for 'girls) 
with a capacity of 144 in all (paying). The Samiti has accepted an 
amount of Rs.22,521 as endowment funds. The income on these is 
distributed as scholarships to students according to the wish of tht 
donors; most of these scholarships are meant for Brahmin students, 
(The officials of the Samiti could not supply detailed information' 
on the conditions governing the endowments for various reasons). 
During 1961-62, there were 74 persons ^ on the teaching staff. 

As on March 31, 1962, the total property and assets^ of the 
Samati was worth Rs . 25 , 32 , 580. Annual expenditure was Rs. 9, 01, 144 
while the income stood at Rs.7,1 1 , 224 , thus 1 eaving a gulf between 
income and expenditure. During the same year the Samiti received 
Rs. 1 ,74, 387 by way of cash donations. In additions, land- gift s' have 
been received. The total, area of agricultural lands donated to 
-J.S.S. by philathropists as on March 31 , 196 I, was. 482 acres and 8 
gunthas . During the year 1961-62, the Inamdars of Nerli donated 60 

acrea and 21 gunthas in Hukeri and Ghikodi Taluka,s of Belgaum 
District. ■ ' 


With reference to 'private colleges and fih^ce the views 
Shrl R. Y.Dharv/adkar Principal, J.S.S. Banashankari Arts' and Santl 
r Gubbi Science College, Dharwar are noteworthy. " ... Mahara- 
shtra took the lead in starting priv 3 ,te institutio'ns, in , India. 

pported almost ^nitliely from, fees ...collected , from .S’tudents 
^ bnationa ^apart from the. Government, .grants 'tc the .extent 

f 7 P /0 "^^liese, days __7., . The people' 'wliD donated money so far were 
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( 1 ) the rulers of small princely states, (2) the Jahagirdars and 
Vatandars, (3) the higland-holders, and ( 4 ) the merchant community. 

In the new set up of various State and Central legislations , we find 
tliat all those sources ai'e dried up. The middle class person is 
already over-hurdened. Ho new class has yet come up to take the plie.e. 
of these. The result has been that the private colleges find it 
extremely difficult to make both ends meet. Development plans arc 
simply halted" . 


3. THE ROM ClTHOEIG DIOCESE OE BELGAUM 

Many churches, missions and church-associations of drii orcil- 
denominations are working in India since the sixteenth centur;'- Ido j 6 
operate through the diferent area-agencies like dioceses. One or 
' the leading orders of Christianity in India is the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


The present Rt. Rev. Bishop of Belgaum narrated the history 
of the Roman Catholic Church as follows; In 1534, the Diocese of Gofcd. 
was created by the Pope, incharge of an Arch-Bishop -with jurisdic- 
tion over Goa, India, and the neighbouring countries. As the activi- 
ties of the Roman Catholic Church increased in these areas, the 
jurisdiction of the Arch-Bishop of Goa was curtailed gradually and 
new dioceses were created till 1953 when all his jurisdiction was 
limited to' the Goa area, i.e. Goa, Daman and Dieu. It was at that l.i 
that the Diocese of Belgaum was created, on September 9, 1955» 

Most Gracious Pope pioustho XII, under the charge of the Rt.Rev. 
Bishop Miohaol J.ROdriques, the first Bishop of Belgaum, who died 
in 1964. The Roman Catholic Church of Belgaum had been established 
BiBoe along beforo it was upgraded In 1953. For Bomotlme the distr-ietJ 
of Belgaum and [Carwar wore under the Belgaum Biooese and Bija J’n- 
aud Dharwar were under the 'MoceBe of Poona.. How all the four. 


Districts are under the Bishop of Belgaum, 

The min objectives of the Biooese are: (a) to carry on 
the work of the Church In this part of the country; and (b) to spro 
education in the masses of this area. The Diocesan Council . - g 
consists of 6 Oouncillors ( all of them Homan hathollo clergymen), 
two fromHubli, one each from Dharwar, Kumta, 

Karwar and ttanapur (District Belgaum). Of these Eev. 

Of Dharwar and Bev.Pr. D.A.hobo of HubU one in charge of schools 
also, In addition to their normal duties as parish pries 

nf -activities oX the Diocese of Belgaum :a' 
Thus, the araa of act ^ lots, .and the folio-' ' 

the field of education extends over overall direction: 

are the edhoationa^ t^^ 

1 .Il.y.Dharwadkar, ' for Principals |a^Qo|yege / 

in seminar on College JJJ^^orship of Hax’vey College, 

India and Nepal '^^‘^®^,^Sntaith College Detroit, 1964, _ • 

Qvemnrit . Oalifotma, 


n,c: 
u ri. 


ia.i.a 
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1. St, Mary's Boy's High School, Huhli 

K logo 

2. St.Maryfe English Medium Primary School, Huhli | 

5. Convent Girlte High School, Huhli 1911. 

4. St. Joseph's High School, Hharwar 1889. 

5. St. Joseph's Primary School, Hharwar 1889. 

6. St. Joseph's Kinder Garten School, Dharwar 1889. 

7. Convent School (Primary) Kumta, Pistrict Karwar 

8. Convent School (Primary) Honnavar (Pistrict Karwar) 

g. Sarvodaya Vidalaya High School, Khanapur (Pistrict Belgaum) 

10. Vidyaiaandir High ■ School , Nesargi, (Pestrict Bolgaum) 

11. hve Mary's Convent High School Sirs! (Pistrict Karwar ) 

The Church mai nta ns the following Boai'ding houses and 
orphanages; 

1. Apostalic Boarding for hoys, ICtianapur 

2. St. Michael's Boarding Hone, for girls, Karwar 

3. Orphanage for boys, Balekundri (Belgaum) 

4. St. Joseph's Orphanage for boys Santibastweh (Belgaum Hist 

5. Churist the King Orphanage for girls G-uledgudda. 

As for the figures of students on the rolls, and the teacher 
employed, we can only give figures for the 5 institutions studied 
under the survey, as the total figures for all the 11 institutions 
were not immediately available with the present Bishop, the: Rt.Eev.' 
pr Portunato Viago Coutinho. Ho'had assumed charge of the Piocese 
only recently when the Research Assistant opproached his Lordship 
in May, 1965. There are also no publications of this Piocese similar 
to the Annual Reports of other private educational bodies. 


TABLE WO. 2, 

STAPP AWP STUPEWTS IW THE INSTITUTIOWB STUPIED, WHICH ARE URPER THE 
CH/liGB OP BELGAUM PICCESE (1964-65) 


S .Wo . 

Name of the Institution 

Teaching Staff 

Students 

1 . 

St. Mary's boy's High 
school, Hubli 


542 

2. 

St. Joseph's high school, 
Pharwar 

14 

421 

3. 

Convent High School, Hubli 

22 

515 

4. 

St. Joseph's Primary School 
Pharwar 

J 

8 

410 

5. 

St .Joseph' s K, G.,, 

School, Pharwar 

t 

6 

250 

6. 

Total 

■■ ■ 65 

2,138 


. The annuhl-incpme of the Piocese is about Rs .94 >000 out of 
which Rs ,70,000 ar'’;' .received,- by' .we^' of contribution, from ,t)je. spdn- 
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soring Oilurch Headquarters of Rome and Es. 24,000 from- the Holy 
Childhood, Rome. This amount is for purposes of all activities of 
which a in rt is spent on education. As for the itianagement of the 
educational institutions, the Bishop nominates the heads of the 
institutions, and the local staff is selected ty the respective 
heads of the institutions with the help of local committees which 
consist of 2 or 3 suPordinate teaching staff memPers in addition 
to the head himself. Thus in case of finance and day-today ' admini- 
stration, the’ principals are fairly free to discharge their funct- 
ions, without much of interference from above. And the present 
Survey shows that most of these institutions are self-supporting 
with fee income and Government grants. The question of Diocesan 
contribution of any appreciable size arises only when non-recurring 
items 0 f expenditure like building programmes are taken up. 

■ When asked about the inter-church or inter-societal co- 
operation to further the educational cause effectively, his lordship 
the Bishop said that nothing of the kind had been tried so far? his 
lordship also felt that it is a very difficult objective to achieve. 
There are many orders in 'the Christian religion like Roman Catholic, 
Protestant, Calvinist, etc,, and each order runs its own educational 
institutions. Because there are differences of opinion on the reli- 
gious conviction, there is no possibility of coming together even 
in areas liko education. (But in fields like evangelism and the 
related issue of Christian religious education, there have been 
fruitful efforts at inter-church cooperation, as we indicated in 
the case of the United Theological College , for instance). 


4. ANJUIvlAN-E-iSIAM', HUBDI 

Anjuman-e-lslam wa.e established in 1903, when the Muslim- 
community in this part ot the country was groaning under poverty 
and helplessness, by Ma4:hoom Sardar, Mahboob Alikhan Biradare , 

Mawab Of Savnur, the brother of, the then niler of Savnur. He 
acoon.pli.ned tni. ia.lc W ihe help and cooperation of Hih^ho and 
Mualime hy «y of gifta and donations of lands and house-pr perty. 
Sotahle among the donars «oro2 ( 1 ) The founder ^ 

Marhoom Ahdul Majid KhaUB ahe b , Savnur, (5) ^ Hubli, 

Peeran, Unahal, (4) MarhoOn Sabina Hafia Sahet Kaul 

(5) Ma;hoo. Patel Saheb Centraotor. Hubli, 

Pauidar (7) Janab HahtUTi Seheb Contractor, u , . . ^ 

iaujdar, ; o ans- ■ Tnn&b- Hohiyuddinkhan Biradare 

Goodwala Sabeb, Pleader, Hubli, (9) Janab Uoniy ^ ^ 

Hawab, Savnur aM (10) Janab y..B.Kaai S^eb. ^^e^lno^e ^r^ 

inmoveable property for tho "^4,4nimaeir who wae 

Preeldent of Prom 1948 

for 1960-61, pp.1-0. 
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to 1958 , i'.lhaj R.H.Goodwala worked as President and it was inainlj^ 
because of his and his companion^ persuasion that Patel Saheb 
Contractor donated all his property to this Trust. The present 
President, Janab H.P.Mohasin, M.P. , is holding charge since 1953 i 

As the Trust did not have a constitution of its own, a 
constitution was adopted on June 14, I 960 wherein the following 
objectives of the i\n juraan are enshrined; 

I. To serve the Muslim community in respect of (i) social, (ii) ' 
economic,- (iii) cultural, (iv) educational, (v) religious, aai 
(vi) charitable interests and activities. 

II. While striving for these objectives which involve wide and 
multifarious activities, special attention shall be bestowed 
on the following: 

( I ) to promote unity and cooperation among the Muslims, (2) 
to improve the economic condition of the Muslims, ... (5) to 
provide for Islamic education and to grant help to the insti- 
tuions imparting Islamic education, (6) to spread literacy and 
education among the people, (7) to maintain and manage the 
Anglo-Urdu High School and other educational institutions, 

(8) to. provide vocational, industrial and technical training 
in trades like type-writing, tailoring, carpentry etc., (9) 
to encourage higher education in arts, science, technology, 
industry and to grant financial and other assistance to poor 
and deserving /”MuslimJ 7 students, ( 10 ) to give special atten- 
tion to female education by providing all possible facilities, 

(II) to discourage; un-economic and irreligious usages and 
practices, ... (I5) to maintain Idagahs (prayer-grounds), 

(14) to provide necessary assistance for the upkeep of the 
Mosque and such other religious places, ( 15 ) to provide for 
free boarding, lodging and other amenities to the poor and 
deserving Muslim students, ( 16 ) to establish libraries, 
reading-rooms, and student-hostels, and (17) to undertake the 
control and management of the Vakfs (Muslim Religious Public 
Trusts ) . 

The Trust claims to its credit for, having, worked for the 
alround development of the Muslim community, educationally, 
socially and . culturally . Por this upliftment of the community 
they started Anglo-Urdu High School, Hubli, in I9I7 which was 
handed over to the then Government of Bombay in 1923 . The Trust 
resumed the contnpl of the High. School in 1949 , and from the 
academic year 1964-65 the high school was converted into a hi^^^ 
secondary school. .(The school provides for courses in arts, scienc 
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technical, and commerce subjects. The Muslims -here have been very 
conservative in case of higher education for women. Till 1962, the 
Anglo-Urdu High School was a mixed one. Since June, 1962 they have 
started a nev; high school for girls in order to accelerate the 
growth of literacy among women. 

During 1064-65 there were 40 teachers and 779 students in 
'the two high schools conducted by the Anjuman. Realising that the 
provision of board and lodging is a problem for poor students, 
esp daily those coming from rural areas, they opened a free board- 
ing house called ' General, Hostel' . They have a separate account 
and committee for the purpose and the collection is in terms of 
cash and kind from philanthropists ’ all over the district. The 
hos^tel has a capacity of 150 and there were 100 Muslim inmates 
studying for high school to degree levels during 1964-65* The total 
expenditure for the year came to Rs.1'3,918. The Trust holds an en- 
dowment of Es.5,000 donated by Janab B.A. Kamadolli, who is an 
engineer in the U.S.A. The income on. this endowment is distributed 
3 ,s scholarships to the students standing first and second in the 
high schools and who continue their studies. 


The Anjuman has taken new strides in its educational effort 
hy starting two new high schools in the rural parts of the district 
and an arts and science college at Hubli. Till 1965, the jurisdictic 
of the Trust in the provision of education was limited to the 
Hubli Unit of Hubli-Dharwar Corporation, though for financial 
assistance Muslim students from all the four Districts of North 
Karnatak were eligible. Prom the academic year 1965-66 they have 
extended their area of operation to the District of Dharwar as a 
whole. The following are the five educational institutions run b 

the Anjumans 


1 . 

2 ., 

3 . 

4. 

5. 


Anglo-Urdu Higher Secondary School, 
Anglo-Urdu Girlfe High SchoOl, Hubli 
Nehru Arts & Science Coll 9 g'e, Hubli 
Anglo-Urdu High School, Haniagal 
Anglo-Urdu High School, Rattihalli 


Hubli 1917 
... 1962 

... 1965 

... 1965 

... 1965 


These 


are lioueed & their own tniimugs worth Es. 2, 26, 795 


The present Mn.*glng Coiomittee ot the Inhuman ooneiete ol 
:he following 7 memhers (all Muslins): 

■ u A TT. H Advocate,, M.P. , President. 

1. Janah H.P.Mohasin,B.A.,LL,B., -A 

> .. ji.E.Byahattl. Qsneraa Merehant, Yioe-Presxdent 

5. " E..B.Munlr-,E.A.,.,iE.B..,:A6yooate 

" M-S.Kamaaolli.B.A., “ 

' pr actltloner-, Secretary- a^d AuditJor . 
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5. Ja,nab. A .M. Bangalore , Join’b-Secretary . I 

6 . " N.E. G-oodwala, Member. | 

7. Munshi Abdul Rehmansaheb, Treasurer. ■ ] 

i: 

In addition, 10 members on the committee are elected by the Genera 
Body periodically. 

•With assets and property of Rs. 3, 31, 103 on March 31, 1955 
the annual expenses of the Trust came to Rs . 51 , 941 . 50 for the year 
1964-65, of which Rs . 47 , 983 was income from immovable property and" 
Rs. 3,870 was subscriptions and donations. They have ambitious pigm 
for the construction of school buildings and a general hostel. 

5. .JAGARCtURU SRI SHIVARATHRESWaR MAHAVIDYAPEETHa, MYSORE -4 

History ; The Mahavidyapee tha is named after the founder of the | 

Mutt, His Holiness' Jagadguru Sri Shivarathreswar Swamiji (circa 

1,000 A.D.), at Suthur in Wanjanagud 'Taluka of Mysore Pis trie t. j 

This Mutt has a history of some more than ten centuries. The I 

edicts of old' show that the rulers of ancient kingdoms and empires 

like, Oholas, Gangas , Kadambas and '71 jayanagar emperors showed 

great reverence for this Mutt. With changing times, the Mutt has I 

extended, in addition to the religious role, its sphere of acti- •! 

vities to the social and educational upliftment of the Veershaivasl 

Incidently , other communities also arebenefitted and one can find i 

/ 

today students of all communities in the free boarding homes and ? 
educational institutions maintained by the Vidyapeeth. 

The present head of the Mutt, Shri Shivarathreswar Swamiji 

P 

was consecrated as head of the Suthur Mutt on May 18, 1902 and ; 
the onerous responsibility of looking after a big institution as ( 
this. Mutt fell on the young shoulders of the Swamiji when His | 
Holiness was only 18 years old. His Holiness did much to renovate; 
the old temples of the Mutt and is. very much revered by the peopR' 
He selected and appointed a successor-designate oh Eebruary 24, 
1928 and named him as Shri Shivarathri Eajendra SWamiji^. Shri 
Shivarathreshwar Swamiji had some elementary education under the 
guidance of H .H.Prabhuswami and had a great desire to study 
Sanskrit and 7edanta but the pre-occupation with the administra- 
tion of the Mutt a-t a- young age' > did not,, permit this. In additio'^i 
there were not many facilities for the study of such subjects 
within easy access in those days. 

These factors made the Swamiji realise the need of Sanskri't 

1. H . Gangadharan , ' Asheervad (Blesslng V. the J.S.S. Mahavidyapeeth 

. Mysore,-,' 1962', p. 3 ! ; , 

,2. M. G.Hanjundaradhya, Shivarathri Sbiva charva (A Biography), 
J.S.S,. Mahavidy ape eth., i Rb 1 . , p . 2 1 6 . ^ 

5. Ibid , p,.2T9. 
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educational facilities and accordingly Swamiji pursuaded his disci- 
ple Kyatanahalli Sahukar~'Sidd‘a1:'lngai'ah' to open a Sanskrit Pathashala 
wi th “attached lodge and 'boarding facilities. Thus arose Veershaiva 
K, S . Siddalingaiah Sanskrit Pathashala in 1933 in Mysore by a gener- 
ous donation of Rs. 50,000 by Shri Siddalingaiah. The successor- 
designate Swamiji studied Sanskrit in this very pathashala and 
passed the Sahitya and Vidwat examinations (1937) as well Vyakaran- 
Madhyama, Sahitya-Madyama and the Secondary School Leaving Certifi- 
cate examination in English medium .( 1 939 ) . His Holiness Shivarathre- 
swar Ra,iendra Swamiji is, thus, the first person to have studied 
English and through its study has acquired modern liberal ideas and 
the connected social and educational role of religious institutions. 
Recognising the . role of the head of the Suttur Mutt in renovation 
of old temples and in providing facilities for Sanskrit education 
for the Veershaiva community, the Maharaja of Mysore, Krisnaraj 
Wodeyar the IV, presented royal honours to the Swamiji on the occa- 
sion of the Dussera celebrations of 1935. 

Even before 1930, Shri Shivarathreshwar Swamiji was running 
free guest-houses for pilgrims and travellers. The idea of starting 
facilities for education and related services like maintaining free- 
boarding homes, occured to the junior Swamiji when he first came 
to Mysore for higher studies in the Maharaja's Sanskrit College. 

Thus he received the blessings of the Senior Swamiji in his new 
endeavours of starting Sanskrit pathashala and the Crurukula. He had 
the benefit of both religious and secular instruction and had obser- 
ved first hand the difficulties faced by students in maintai ning 
themselves in the city of Mysore. Therefore, the Swamiji pursuaded 
his class mates to help him start a free— boar ding hojna for the 
benefit of students in the secular e due at ional field. Thus a free- 
boarding home for 50-60 students was started in 1941 under the name 
of Jagadguru Shivarathreswar Vidyarthi Nilaya. As the provision of 
a single boarding home could not meet the ever increasing demand for 
such facilities, they started four ch homes in Mysore and one each 
in Chamaraj anagar , Nanjanagud, Tirumukudalu Rarsipur . and Sargur, 
and a few other places. Luring 1964-65, the Vidyapeeth was managing 
13 hostles and orphanages, ( of which 1 is specially meant for 
depressed class students), in various places of the Mysore District 
and in a few places of Hassan and Bangalore Districts. During tha 
year, in all 5,000 students '( 1,200 in Mysore city alone )_ of all 
castes and creeds were provided lodge and boarding . The third 
precursor to the establishment of Mahavidyape eth was ^the . J .3 .S . 
Durukula (estd. 1952) .about which we. .have ..already, discussed, in 

Section III (4) of the part II of the Report. 
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'-the J.S.3. Mahavidyapeetha Is Boacn; Though the genesis may be 
traced to the starting of Sanskrit pathashala in 1933, the Mahavidya,: 
peetha may he said to have culminated with the starting of Shri' 
Shivarathreswar High School, Mysore, in 1955 which was housed provi- 
sionally in the Sanskrit pathashala. When, His Holiness was in search'*^ 
of new accoimnoda,t ion in 1958,. H.H. the Maharaja of Mysore, Jaya- 
Chamaraj Vifodeyar , highly appreciative of the efforts of the Swamiji, 
gave away his elephant stables for a nominal price and the same are 
now known as the J.S.S. Mahavidyapeeth, Mysore (registered in 1961). 

Today the ' activit ie s of the Mahavidyape etha cover Mysore, 

Hass an and Bangalore Districts and the Vidyapeeth maintains in all 
19 educational institutions — one engineering college, one science 
/eight high schools, two primary teacher-training college, one primary 
and one nursery school, four Sanskrit pathashalas and one Gurukula. 
These institutions are housed in the buildings of the Vidyapeeth; a 
few have been rented for the purpose and one building has been 
donated by K.S.Siddalingaiah. The following Table indicates the 
particulars of the institutions studied which are governed by the 
Vidyapeeth. 


TABljj] NO. 3. 

INSTITUTIONS , STUDENTS AND STAND DURING 
(1964 - 1965) 


S.No. Name of the Institution 

Year of 
establi- 
shment 

Teaching 

staff 

Students 

1 . Sri. Jayachamarajendra College 
of Engineering, Mysore 

1963 

21 

«" 

200 

2. J.S.S. College of Science, 

Mysore 

1964 

1 2 

57 

^3- Sri Shivarathreshwar Higher 
Secondary School, Mysore 

1955 

19 

556 

4. J.S.S. Higher Secondary School, 
Ohamarajnagar 

1957 

14 

358 

5- J.S.S. High School, Hullahalli 

1961 

6 , 

123 

6. J.S.S. Girls High School, Mysore 

1962 

7 

100 

?.■ J.S.S. High School, Terakanarabi 

1962 

4 

96 

8. Shri Shivarathreshwar Basic' 
Training College for Men Mysore 

1959 

12 

98 

9. Shri Shivarathreshwar Basic 

Training College, for Women,Mysore1 960 

12 

76 

10, J.S.S. Gurukula, Mysore 

1952 

L 

30 

11. J.S.S. Primary School, Mysore 

1962 

5 

162 

12-. J.S.S. Nursery School, Mysore 

1962 

2 

42 

Total 


■ '1.1 4 

1 ,898 
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The affairs of the Mahavidyapeeth are managed by a Managing 
Oomniittee under the overall care of the Junior Swamiji consisting of 
the following; 

1 . Jagadguruji, Jr.Swamiji, Mysore 

2 . Sri Shivaprabhuswamigalavaru, Head of Kyathanhalli Branch of 
this Mutt. 

3 . Sri H .0 . Basavanna, Secretaxy 

4 . Sri S .N.Prabhuswamy ,B .1. ,B.L. , Advocate, Mysore 

5 . Sri H. Gangadharan,M. A. , B.L. , Advocate, Mysore 

6 . Dr M.Siddalingaiah , M. A.. ,B.T . ,Ph.D. , Dip. Edn. (Columbia) ; 

Bounder Principal, University Teacher' 
College, Mysore, Pounder Director, State 
Education Research Bureau, Bangalore 

7 . Sri Parashivamurthy ,B.E. , Superintending Engineer, Prinaipal, 

Jayachamarajandra College of Engineering, 
Mysore (on deputation). 

All the members of the committee and 3 members of the esta- 
blishment staff of four (1 is a Brahmin) are Lingayats. 

The figures for annual expenditure and income of the Maha- 
vidyapeeth as well as for its property and assets can not be given 
in the Report as the same were not supplied by the Secretary of the 
Mahavidyapeeth inspite of our efforts to obtain them. However it may 
be guessed that the annual expenditure must be about Rs- 1 0 , 00 , 000 . 
The expenses are met out of subscriptions and donations by philanth- 
ropic persons, income from the Mutt property and Govemmept grants. 

( For the Engineering College alone, the donations during 1-964-65 
amounted to Rs . 2 , 96 , 283 ) • 

Notable visitors like the late Eajendra Prasad, Dr S. Radha- 
krishnan, H.H. the Maharaja of Mysore (one of the patrons of the 
Mahavidyapeeth) and His Holiness Jagadguru of Sringeri, among others 
have highly appreciated the great work of the Hutt for the growth of 

education in Mysore. 
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EiET - IV. I 

STOMARY Affl) CONCLUSIONS WITH REFERENCES TO SIMILAR MATERIAL ON OTHl3l*5 

RE&IONS " ! 

In the introductory Part -of the Report we were concerned 
mainly with the theoretical aspects of the problem of the research. 
In Section I, we formulated the main problem of study s the corre~ 
lation of religious or casteist feelings and educational institu- 
tions; determind the scope as ranging from pre-primary to the 
graduate levels of educational institutions in the three districts 
of Pharwar, Belgaum and Mysore in, Mysore State; and dwelt upon the 
method and approach of the study.' This Research Project be viewed 
as a pilot study which may serve as a basis for a comprehensive 
future survey of the whole State. 

Then followed, in Section II, a description of the composite 
areas of the new State of Mysore and the consequent diversity in the 
pattern of educational administration, facilities for education, 
respective roles of government and non-government agencies and the 
literacy picture. 

Section III briefly delineated the evolution of governmental 
educational policy starting from the middle of the 19th century. The 
comprehensive role of government in educating an' illiterate , tradi- 
tional and predominently rural society, as part of the total efforts 
at sponsored change through the Five-Year Plans, was also touched 
upon. The discussion then turned on the policy of the government 
vis-a-vis the private educational institutions. The predominent role 
of the private educational bodies, • especially in secondary and highe] 
educational fields, was clearly brought forth as having been made 
possible by various factors, such as the following; Christian 
missionary work as part of their evangelist mission; the effort of 
nationalist leaders in the freedom movement to start national educa- 
tional institutions to rejuvenate the past heritage of India and 
to fight the servile mentality that was ‘growing because of the 
educational system under the British regime; the special efforts of 
caste or religious organizations to help uplift educationally their 
community members in the general context of the non-Brah.min movement 
that swept South India in the first quarter of this century; the 
recent effective demand on the part the rural masses for the facili- 
ties of higher education and their own initiative in starting new 
institutions with a sense of local-patriotism and pride; and the 
opportunist manoeuvers of some persons with money and power to make 
profit by running educational institutions with a commercial purpose 

.in view. These various types of educational efforts got invigorated 
partly because of the government grants-in-aid policy, stringent m 
the beginning and now liberal. The responsibility of administering 
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the numcrious educational institutiona is so onerous that the Govern- 
ment of Mysore intends to handover the administration of education 
to competent private or semi-government agencies and to rest content 
with only the duties ol control and inspection of educational insti- 
tutions and maintenance of standards. 


During visits to the educational institutions, the offices 
of the private educational bodies and of the boarding-houses, the 
general grievance pointed out was that the grants are inadequate 
and need to be enhanced. Most of them confessed that the grant s-in- 
aid policy is liberal and whatever deficit needs to be met by insti- 
tutions themselves is hard to come by as it is very difficult to 
secure .subscriptions and donations from middle class people because 
of rising costs of living. As for the rich people, it is said that 
though such donations result in tax relief, the very fact that a 
donation has been made makes the tax-collectors alert, and they 
start pestering the rich donors requiring them to declare higher 
incomes. A few heads of government institutions maintained that the 
position of private institutions is better in regard to the satis- 
faction of the needs of the institutions and in enforcement of 
discipline among staff members. They say that, as they are govern- 
ment-servants , they can at best report to the government about their 
needs and there the matter ends. Because of bureaucratic red-tapism,. 
matters are usua.lly delayed. But the case with private and semi- 
government agencies is different as prominent leaders interested in 
the institutions can directly appraoch the highest political or 
administrative authorities concerned and get the things done,. The 
heads of government institutions say that usually such local support 
is not there for them, simply because the local people feel that the 
government ought to look after* its own institutions. They also 
argue that the staff members are obedient to the head in private 
and semi— government agencies since they are controlled by local 
agency authority, while government servants do not feel so much 
the presence of the controlling authority as the heads can at best 
report any lapses to a far-off, impersonal big establishment. Dven 
the rules of discipline and punishment are cumbersome,, and lapses are 
haard to prove, so that immediate punishment becomes difficul 


Some views expressed by heads of private educational insti 
rtions which reveal the communal biases, feal or imaginary, may 
. noted. Barring a, few exceptions, most minority community infor- 
mts hold that they are getting a raw deal at the hands of the 
^ministration especially in the area of discretionary powers, as 

le Govenxment is composed mo stly o f maj ority communities . .The he a s 

f the institutions managed; by majority communities complain that 
dsy have very few . persons , in key-posta of the administration (it 



is alleged such posts are held traditionally hy mj.nority comiriunltles 
in this state) and so their interests are looked into only after the 
officers have attended to the needs of the institutions of their own 
communities. As this prohlem falls outside the scope o f the problem ' 
on hand, we have nothing further to add. But it may be highly useful i 
for the Department of Education to explore this problem area. 

' The ihter-institutioiial rel atj.ons among various educational 
institutions are far from satisfactory, though there are stray cases 
of coming together under different aegis, like district boards of 
headmasters in Bombap Karriatak pj'ca and the state level federation 
of secondary teachers ^ba Lever the form of co-operation, the stress 
now is more on problcur,: of ranage-ment . working conditions and pay- 
scEiles ai^ less on academic collaboration. In this latter field of 
collaboaration, the Ingione'’. Oolleg'e of Education, Mysore, is ‘‘i 

breaking new ground at the level of oocondarji education and the State 
Institute of Education is doing xbe same in the field of primary 
education. 

Brahmin and Christian insti tu Lions mock at the efforts of 
the hitherto educationally backward communities to run educational 
Institutions ard hold thes'.. xew entrants in the field of educational 
mahagenient as responsible for the falling standa,cd.s of education. 

The non-Christiam rnstitutioLis view the Christian ones with suspicion 
as agencies of procelytir.ation of hue \;eai:er sections of the society, 
Tha non-Bralimins hold th ^ ■b abmi i inctit'.h. i ons as the most communal 

♦ 

and snobish'. All those .are o.gain opinions,, nuay be with Dome truth 
in them, but there is also b. lob of ex.aggcu,o,tioh. There is inter- 
community competition In monopcll 3in,;; the manageinent of higher edu- 
cation but we feel that the Mysore State ns not exceptional in this 
respect. , i 

■i. 

f ’ . 

I’Jhile praiBing the 'pioneering and predoralnent role of 
private managements of educo.tlon in Eerala ( tne most literate 
state in India with 45,2^- literacy accoidi'ug to elie T9S1 Census), 

Dr Samuel Mathai, Vice-Chanccllcr of Kerala University, feels tlieit 
an element of a sense of isolation has sot in the Kerala educational;,, 
scene with the recent stress for local geniu.s -finding and on regi- 
onal needs "and there is an upsetting of the traditional relation- 
ships amongst Lhe various castes and, rel Lgiou.D groups " . During the 
last hundred ye,ors,. the phurcheo of Kr,rala have come to occupy the 
■most powerful position among the private agencies fn the educational 
field. "DatGly, ,the organ:. sstions of other' communities too have 
taken to educational ; enterprise. The, IJ.C.S. (4air Service Society) 

and the ,S .K.D .p ., ( Sri Kavriyana Dharma. Paripalana) Yo gam have now' i 

^ ^ ^ . 'A 

-1 . , S,amuel Mathai, ; 'Education- in Kerala-' ' Il lust rat ed , Weekly of indiS i' 
Accent, on Kerala.) , Se-ptembpr ' 



a large number of institutions under thPiT^ norrno q 

naer xneir aegis. So are a few Muslim 

agenoies. At present out of 1O,O0O schools more than 7,000 belong to 
private agencies.. . The M.S.S. was formerly meant for hairs only but 
now It includes all Savannas (Brahmins, Kshatriyas, hairs and Wamboo- 
dris) and it arose to check the over-hearing predominance of the 
.church in education. The B.h.B.P. Yogam.s genesis is also similar; it 
IS controlled by the Ezhavas (toddy-tappers). The former Is lead hy 
the veteran politician and social worker Shri Mannath Padmanabhan and 
the latter hy Shri R. Shankar. Mr Joseph Mundassery shows how this 
communal tussel has led to uneconomic competition in the educational 
enterprise. - '..Now the private agencies do not open schools in undeve- 
loped areas but in developed area with unconcealed communal interest. 
The Church, the N.SiS. and the S.N.D.P. Yogam, the most outstanding 
private agencies in the field, represent tixree different communities. 
The d±ive for priva.te schools has thus augmented the communal tussel 
and tension in this 'State'. 


In a recent study of caste-organisations in the far-off 
northern city of Kanpur (Uttar Pradesh), it was found 'that most of 
the castes have formed a,ssociations ■ for the benefit of their members 
and education forms the core— function of’ these organizations^. 


Also considered in Section III was the yet’ inconclusive 
controversy of the provision of. religious education in the educa.tional 
institutions in the context of a seculcir state’. The broad conclusion 
that emerged out of this discussion v/as that irispite of many commiss- 
ions on the subject, the G-ove'rnment are' still unsure as to how and in 
what manner they would privide such education. There is a subsidiary 
controversy on the very desirability of religious instruction itself. 
The general consensus appears to be broadly on these lines; there is 
a need for religious instruction for the younger generation, but 
India being 'a secular state, there are practical difficulties in 
providing such education in puhl.^c and aided schools and colleges and. 
hence, this responsibility must^borne by the respective communities 
themselves. There is a sizable minority view which holds that it is 
possible to provide a synthetic, non— denominational religious -cum- 
mora,l instruction based on the tenets of 'natural religion'. 


• The last area of governmental involvement in educational 
policy decisions that we discussed was the special relief and assi- 
stance to the under-privileged so as to uplift them educationally 


and 2. Joseph Mundassery, 'Vested Interests 


in Schools ’ 


ana josepn munuaa&cxj , . . q „^+ oTnV,oT.' 1 Q 

Illustrated Weekly of India ( Accent on Kerala), September 19,1965. 


3.P,K,Nandi,’ 'A study of Caste Organizations in Kanpur ' ^ Man rn I n^i a 
Vo 1.45,;, January -March, 1965, pp.64-99. 
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to the general level, After a general description of tho various 
facilities, criteria of award, and the financial provisions made 
under the Five Year Plans, the description turned to the crucial 
problems faced by the Mysore Government .. in determining and arriving 
at impersonal, objective criteria of backwardness. So far as the 
assistance to scheduled, castes and scheduled tribes is concerned 
(the lists of these are prepared by the flentral Government), the 
Government of Mysore did not face much opposition except a few 
protests that the benefits are too many and these should not be 
extended indefinitely. It was also shown that the financial assist, 
ance itself may fall short of the requisites of changing the down- 
trodden and neglected sections of the community. Hence the need of 
a many-pronged att.ac.k on this problem'. It was really on the questior 
of determining the 'other baclcv/ard classes' in the Sta,te, that the 
Government had to face a chain of writ-petitions in the fligh Court 
of Mysore and the Supreme Court of India. The caste-organizations 
of different communities played not a small part in bringing pressuj 
on the Government in getting their communities listed as backward, 
because of special benefits like reservation of seats in mediccl anc 
technical colleges, and in government services. /II along, the 
behaviour of caste or religious organizations has been consistent 
and pragmatic in Safeguarding’ the group interests. In past times 
when the position a particular caste (or religious group) held in thf 
social hierachy determined its social status, privileges and prestii 
each community tried collectively to improve its position on the 
social ladder hy claiming a superior position to the one it actually 
occupied. But * of late, there is a trend in the opposite direction 
— a tendency to down-grade one's ca®te and a general clamour on thf 
part of various communities for being included in the backward list 
so that the maximum facilities of modern education and employment 
in services can accrue to their members. Finally, the Government of 
Mysore has come to almost satisfactory criteria of determining 
backwardness on economic and occupational considerations. 

The difficulties faced -by the Mysore Government in deter- 
mining a satisfactory basis, acceptable to hll sections of the 
society for the award of educational concessions and reservation 
of seats in medical^ngineering colleges, and in government-service 
for .the other backward castes, were many. In this case, Mysore was 
not alone; other states are still busy evolving acceptable criteria 
Commenting on the proposal by Union Department of Social Security 
for providing pre-examination coaching of candidates belonging to 
the backwar’d classes for the' U.P.S .Q •■ . and other qompb five, ..examina- 
tions , The Times of Indi a wrote an editorial branding the move as 
the creation of potential conditions capable ■ of - cre'ating -a new 
class',. It added that the move of separate facilities for the 
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under-privileged "would perpetuate the very discrimination it is 
hoped to abolish. ... It , should be the Government's objective to 
banish backwardness and not make it attractive"”^. 

G.Kumara Pillai Goimnission, Keral a 

The selection of candidates for not merely the professional 
colleges and polytechnics, but also for the Government arts and 
science college also had been governed by the communal reservation 
principle. Further, in case of the professional colleges and poly- 
technics there had been a territory reservation also. Thus for these 
colleges admissions were based on the communal— cum- territorial reser- 
vation. \fhile delivering judgement on a writ — petition, the Kera-la 
High Court had remarked on the desirability of entrusting the issue 
to a fact-finding enquiry body. 

It was, thus, at the’ instance of the High Court that I'lr R. 
Shankar's Government appointed a commission under the chairmanship 
of Shri Kumara Pillai, a retired High Court Judge, for the purpose 
with representatives of principal comraunities who had a stake in 
the issue. However, the Commission managed to produce a unanimous 
Report on an issue on which the various representatives had such 
violently, conflicting interests. 

"The public interest in this enquiry could be gauged by the 
fact that the Commission's questionnaire received a record number 
of 6,042 replies. In addition it exai’nined 347 individuals and 93 
memoranda. This kind,. of public response is considered to be phenome- 
nal, though ... the Brahmin community, which is one of the victims 

2 

of communal reservation, showed extraordinary indifference". 

Recommendations ; The Commission has not recommended the abolition 
of the abnoxiouB system of communal reservation. It has, on the 
other hand, sought to perpetuate it for at least another ten years, 
however, with the qualification that this benefit to communities 
will be subject to the condition of candidate.' s family income 
being lees than Rs.4,200 p.a. "While’ the introduction of this 
poverty test has been welcomed as wholesome, it is considered 
unfortunate that the Commission i.. has thought it fit to shut its 
eyes to the poverty of the candidates belonging to the other Communi- 
ties. It makes the extraordinary argument; 'we consider that in the 
present circumstances of the State, a wholesale classification of 
all persons below a certain economic level as socially backward is 
not justified'. To the many legitimate questions that arise from 

1 . The Times of India . May 31 , 1965'. , : " ' . 

2 . The Indian Express, (Bangalore Edition ) , M^rch 17, 1966'. 
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this, the Commission's report gives no answer. The Commission would 

only argue; 'Social baclowardness , though to a considerable extent 

dependent on economic; factors, depends also to a large extent in 

this State upon popular conceptions of the status of a caste or 
1 

community' " . 

The Commission has cut down the reservation quota from 
35?o to 25^^ and enlarged the State-basi-s merit pool from 10^ to 
50^, which -is a. recognition of merit.. The 25?^ of seats coverd by 
communal reservation are to be distributed as follows; Ezhavas 
( the major backward co'mmunity to which Mr R. Shankar belongs) - 9; 
Muslims - 8j Latin Catholics (other than J^.nglo-Indians ) - 2; other 
backward ' Christians - 1? and other backvi?ard Hindus - 5. .Another 
salient feature of the Report is the recommendation that the reser- 
vation-candidates should not get any special concession in the 
minimum marks for eligibility. ( At present the minimum eligibility 
requirements are: 45^ of marks for the backward candidates 50^ 
for the advanced candidates). 

The Commission, however, has done a grea.t job considering 
the complexity and delicacy of its task, ssxoecially because of 
conflicting interests on an issue vital to all sections of the 
public. The very appointment of the Commission, it is held, was 
not voluntary on the part of Mr R. Shankar but the result of a 
court directive. The vexed question of communal reservation in 
educational institutions is to the fore again in caste-ridden , 
Kerala, with the publication of the CommiSvSion' s Report. The 
Ezhava community is strongly against the recommendations as they 
feel: that their legitimate claims have not been properly recogni- 
zed. The ITair Service Society has demanded the scrapping of the 
reservation system. • 

The Second Part of our Report was devoted to the analysis 
of the data collected in the course of the Survey. In section I, 
topics like the growth of educational institutions in the country- 
side and in the cities, the pattern of development over time and 
the probable reasons for the same, and different types of educa- 
tional facilities may act both as a conservative force maintaining 
statu s quo and as a progressive force making for change in 
the traditional society. The present stud;/ showed that out of a 
total. of 142 secondary educational institutions, 27 are situated 
in places with a population of less than 1 0, 000 indicating the 
percolation of secondary education to the rural, parts. This is a 


1. Ibid. 
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recent phenomenon and is bound to affect the rural social structure 
radically in due course. Education becomes one of the agencies of 
intended change processes, Wnile modern education has become a 
means of ’ sankritization ' for the baclcward communities, it is also 
serving as a means of ' westernization ' for the higher castes. In 
a way, educational status is substituting caste as a determinant 
of social status and hierarchy. The higher castes who availed for 
themselves the benefits of a liberal education in British times 
( as a, means of entry into government service) are today in a 
majority in the areas of technical and .professional education 
beaause of their educational background and financial position to 
reap the fruits of a developing economy on its way to industriali- 
zation. The traditionally backward castes have come up in education 
but most of them are found in the field of liberal arts education, 
as it is considered comparatively easy and less expensive. In 
addition, higher qualifications in liberal education have been a 
model to emulate for the backward classes. The respective strength 
of students of different communities in liberal arts, science, 
technical, and medical colleges proves this point. Bor instance, 
in the city of P/Iyso re',’ in the University Science College, there 
are more students belonging to advanced communities while the 
majority of students in the University arts college belong to 
backward communities. The advanced communities have a better 
competitive ability as compared to the backward ones and hence the 
need of reserving certain percentage of seats for the backward 
coramunities.lt is relevant here to note the broad conclusions of a 
special study on rural literacy a.nd education in 9 ( 4 U.P. and 
5 Punjab ) villages conducted at two points of time by Ur P.C.Joshi 
and Mr M.E.Rao. The study showed that the effective utilization of 
the opportunities created by the planners may not in all cases be 
realised,, in fact,, it may be impeded by several economic and non- 
economic factors. 

"One of the important insights gained from these case 
studies is that, though the rate of progress of literacy and 
education ... is very slow, the picture of concentration of liter- 
acy and e'ducation among the upper and the dominant intermediate 
castes, so very characteristic of traditional rural society, is 
changing.. The number and percentage of literates and the educated 
especially among the lower and scheduled castes, is on the increase 
and an educated elite is in the' process of formation among these 
hitherto illiterate castes.' This process, however, is characterised 
by great unevenness in different .villages,.. In the educational 
■ ladder the distance between high castes pn the one hand and 
lower castes, on the other, is still. .verj7 wide. 
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"Secondly, inspite of the initial advantage which the upper 
castes enjoy "because of their superior social and economic position, 
progress in education is taking place at an uneven pace among 
persons within the upper and dominant intermediate castes on account 
of economic disparities among, them. 

"Thirdly, ... , the economic factor appears to be of increas- 
ing importance in determining educational progress among persons 
within the same caste as well, as among those belonging to different 
castes. Consequently, for further progress of education in breadth 
and depth, acceleration of the tempo of economic progress embracing 
the majority of persons Y/ithln each caste group has to accompany 
efforts at expanding educational opportunities. In the absense of 
this, education may only promote the elite-mass hiatus in different 
degrees within each caste-group" . 

In his study of rural leadership in Maharashtra* based on 

the study of replies received to his questionnaire from 306 ( of a 

total of 418) elected office-bearers of zila parishads, panchayat- 

samitis and a few gram-pancha.yats , Dr "V.M.Sirsikaf found that Hara- 

thas are 'heavily over represented' on these bodies replacing the 

traditional leadership of Bralimins, and that education has become 

a matter of immediate concern for these 'rural elite'. "Another 

interesting revelation of the survey is the significa,nt change in 

social values. For instance, against only 31.7^ of the panchayat 

officials being connected with temple or such other religious' n 

activities in their respective areas, 66.7^ are found to be inti- 

2 

mately connected with educational institutions" . 

The present study gives certain insights into the new 
tendencies in the characteristics of the caste system. V'/hile the 
usual understa.nding was that caste is prominent in the still tradi- 
tional rural society, we found that, with reference to the educati- 
onal field, caste is more prominent in urban areas. Because of the 
presence of sizable populations of various communities, and communal 
competition in the monopoly of education, the representation of 
particular castes or religions in respective institutions (on 
management, staff and among students) is greater in urban centres, 

V^hile analysing the 'types of managements, it vms noticed 
that of the total of 210 educational institutions studied, 156 are 
managed by private managements' which cah. be easily categorised as 

1..p,C.Joshi and M.R.Eao, 'Charges in literacy and Education' 

(study of villages ih U'.P'. and Punjab), ' The Economic Weekly , 

July 3,. 1965, p. 1061 .... 

2. The „ Time s of Indi a , (Maharashtra Newsletter), February, 10, 1965- 
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belonging to one community or the other, ’-'hile appreciating what 
private agencies have so fa, r . done for the cause- of education, we 
have also to consider certain ■ undesirable practices of these agen- 
cies and one such practice is their tendency towards the increasing 
'in-group' feeling 8,nd favouritism, in the matter of employment and 
admissions of students. The survey also revealed- that there are only 

three communities— hingayat, Brahmin and Christian in that rrder 

which are leading the rest of the communities in the educationa,! 
field, right up to the collegiate level. . The Miislims have just made 
a small beginning in starting collegiate institutions. 

The main objective of the study — an , inquiry into the nature 
of correlation, between communal, loyalty and educational instituti- 
ons— was discussed in section II. It was found that there is a 
positive correlation, in the case of major communities or sizable 
■minority communities, between the caste (or religion) of the majori- 
ty of the members of the management and the caste (or religion) of 
the staff and students. -In the case of minority copmunities we found 
that there is at least a majority of their own representatives on 
the management bodies of their institutions. The. degree of such 
representation among the above three components of the educational 
institutions vary according to the community studied, the locale 
of the institutions, the size of populations in the localitj'", a.nd 
so on, but the basic fact that a communal bias exists is proved 
beyond any doubt. The, officers of the State Education Eepartment 
told us, during our discussions with them, that the fa.ct of the 
communal character of private educational institutions was known 
to the Government. Howe'ver, they could not interfere in this field 
as there -were no provisions which v/oi.ild enable them to act. 

Moreover, the Constitution permits priv.ate bodies to open educati- 
onal institutions, and it was, therefore, only to be expected that 
a communal bias Vviould creep into such institutions. Henco only 
informed public opinion can be of any avail in this problem area. 

Being concerned over the present-day maladministration and 
malpra.ctices of private educ3,tional institutions in Ilaharashtra, 

Mr B.H.Sahasrabudhe feels that "Gresham's law has set in and bad 
managements are fast driving out the good ones. ... This has 
caused untold harm to the cause of education. Therefore, rethinking 
on the agency of private managements- for running -educational insti- 
tutions has become most imperative". As ah alternrutive to the many 
private bodies, Mr S ahas.r abudhe advocates for the creation of an 
autonomous corporation-type of machinery. "Since the interests 
of the private managements are not unmixed, we must immediately 
create an agency v/hich will work with complete dis-interestedness . 
Therefore j I would- .suggest: ;the :'.creatidn of .edvicational corporations 



at appropriate le ve Is -primary , secondary, and collegia, te and for 
a district or a region to run all educational institutions at tJaat 
particular level in that area'’-. He argues that such an arrangement 
W.ill reduce to a minimum the mistakes and disadvantages of both 
government/— dhpartiaient a^ management as well as that of the private 
bodies. He does not expe ct , . however ,/■ from , such an innovation an 
ideal system but definitely a better alternative,. "In describing 
the likely benefits, I have said that the evils will be minimized 
because it can be argued that even the meEibers of corporations are 
likely to be partial. V/hile agreeing that the evil of partiality 
will .va.nish only in propor^.tion to improvement in our chara.cter in 
general, it can be safely asserted that partiality of treatment 
me^ed out by small group of corporation members will certainly be 
of far less consequence than partiality by 2,000 a,nd more members 
of private managements now controlling hundreds of educational insti- 
tutions. By handing over all educational institutions in a given 
region to one education corporation, uniformity of rules, procedures 

and practices will be assured. This in itself will be a gain of 

1 

great significance, for revitalising education" . V/hile this novel 
plan sounds very plausible in administrative aspects, the scheme 
makes an implicit assumption that the corporations will be self- 
sufficient in finance, with fees and government -grants as their 
income. Today, there arc many educa.tional institutions which meet 

* ■ ' ' . 'I 

part of their expenses from- .subscriptions ; and donations wherein, 
besides philanthropy , caste or religious considex'at ions play a 
definite role. Some of these may be even run on un-economic lines. 
Even if the corporations manage institutions oconomic ally , there 
will still be a need for private contributions, without which it 
is highly unlikely that they will be as successful as private 
managements. ' ■ - ■ ■ 

Section III of Part II referred to the a,nalysis of data on 
subjeots^ like the different types of income of semi-government al 
and private agencies of c^ducation, student . facilitie s like hostels 
and/or boarding houses, scholarships and . free ships , a,nd special 
institutions which cater to the needs of religious education among 
different communities. 

It was noticed tlia.t fee -income , government grants, and the 

contribution by the managements themselves form the majbr sources 

of income. It was also noted that though private contributions 

. form- a very small proportion, of t-he tota.1 financial resources of 

these -institutions , these contributions are meaningful for more 

than one reason. They' inculcate a sense of responsibility among 

the managements- in handling the ir f inane i al affairs, as also a 

1 . 1) . H . 3 ahasr-abudhe ‘ J ,'iEe thinking,-, on ^Edue atlb'h '' The Times of India , 

'=2 , . ^ ‘ . ; - lanuary 36 , 1966, ‘ p. 10. 



sense of true belonging to the institutions; at the sa.me time a 
feeling of satisfaction exists among the members and donors that 
they are contribut ing, primarily , for the benefit - of their own 
people. It IS highly unlikely that citizens will be ready to pay 
money for the educational cause to an agency which will be free 
of all coniraunal ties, impersonal and remote. 

In the case of student facilitnes, such as board and lodg- 
ing, and financial assistance (freeships, scholarships and prizes) 
— ( all these are very important for the effective utilization of 
increasing educational facilities created), it v^as pointed out that 
in the beginning such facilities offered by private sources were 
mostly c omrnuns,! in character but because of modernization and 
urbaniza, fcion there is a gradual secularizing trend in bestowing 
such benefits, though a fev; agencies still tend to Indulge in 
coinmunaX favouritism. If used with correct perspective, these means 
can go a. long way in brea.king down the coinmuna i bamiers among the 
students in their formative years. 


In a study of changing patterns of caste organisations, 

Mr V.A.Sangave shows how caste organizations in Kolhapur city have 
reasserted their position of importance by changing their activi- 
ties through the creation of new age^icies on democra.tic lines to 
guide and control these activities. Out of 17 castes enumerated in 
a previous socio-economic Burve 5 '’, Mr Sangave s tudied 10 Hindu castes. 
He found tha,t the new functions, in moat ca.ses , related to educati- 
onal a.BBistancc and the opening of free boarding houses for one's 
own caste-people jind the boarding houses serve also as centres of 
multifarious socia.l activities of the castes.”' Hence these boarding 
houses act as reinforcing agencies of caste consciousness among 
the students only to endanger what little secula.r orionta.tion had 
been received in school and college. 


With reference to the communal character of hostels and 

boardings, the then Mysore State Social V/clfaro liinister, Mrs 

Yashodharamiiia Dasappa made a statement on March 26, 1965, in the 

State Assembly that communal and casteist hostels and boarding 

houses catering to the needs of their students will be forced to 
^ .throw , , 

close down unless they/them open to all castes and the Government 

will make efforts to open as many hostels and boarding houses 

2 

as possible, and these will be open to all ca^stes . The statement, 
though welcome in principle, 'would have been , if implemented, full 
of unforseen cons e c^uenc es . Because of the Go'^^ernment directive, the 

1. Vilas A. Sangave, 'ChaJriging Pattern of Oaste 0rg8,nization in 
Kolhapur city, Socio logi c al Bulletin Vol.XI. March— September 
1962, pp. 36-61 . 

2. Sam.vukta Karnataka ( Kannada Daily ), March 27, 1965. 



progressive agencies may throw open tiieir hostels atid boarding 
houses, but there may be quite a few orthodox ones v/ho may prefer 
to close down. In the latter event, the poorer sejctions of such 
comi-mnities who can now avcnl of the benefit, would have to go with 
out . it .. However , no such action has been taken so far by the G-overnJ 
ment . 

With reference to the provision of roligious instruction, 
we described, in brief, 5 case studies, one Government, one Brahmin- 
two bingayat and one Christian institution for the purposes of 
comparision. 

Part III of the Report was entirely devoted to detailed 
case studies of 5 private educational bodies as examples of what 
has been and is being done by various castes and rolig:ious communi- 
ties in this part of the country in the field of cd.uca.tion. \ie 
found that the original inspiration and initiative wore? motivated 
by different factors though today all of thorn cater to the general 
need of secular education. Some of them are well-off financially 
and have groAvn up into a .State of maturity, while others are 
handicapped by the paucity of finances sind also fneo innumerable 
difficulties of enterpreneursliip and administration. Some of them 
may die out but many more are coming up. 

We may, therefore, conclude by observing that private 
educational institutions have been like a. double -edged weapon. On 
the one hand they have been a tremendous progressive fo,rce by " 

providing education and related facilities. V/itl‘LO\:it thesir activi- 
ties the picture of education in Mysore State would have been 
deplorable and bleak. At the Sraiue timo, however, these bodies 
gcnorally have been parochia,! and communal in choir outlook. So 
far the good they have done would seem to fa.r outvjoigh the harm 
they have done. But wo have to-day reached a, stage when what wa,s 
good enough in the past ( when the boon of literacy and education 
wa.s a Boon no matter from whom it came) may no longer bo so. This 
is "ttio conclusion wo musi ponioi?. 
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Appendix I. 

S0CI0L0G-IC,/''Ij survey op EBUG.-TIGNiAlj INSTITUTIOUS 
IN TJY30RE STATE 

EeSGa.rch Project sponsored by National Council of Educational Researcli 

and Training New Delhi ) 

Director, 

Dr T.N.Madan, 

Head Department of Social 
Anthropology and Social 
vfelfare, Karnatak University, 

Dharwar - 5 ■ 


INTEEVIirV SCHEDULE - I. 

1 . Name of the Institution and Address 
2. Year of establishment 
5. Level of Education provided 

4. Specialization 

5. Type of Managements (Names of Governing body-Membera) 

their profession, community or caste. 


PLesearch Assistant 
B. G.Ha.lbar ,M. A . 
Department of Social 
Anthropology , 
Karnatak University, 
Dharwar - 3 . 


6 . 

7 . 


8 . 


9 . 


10. 


(a) Government 

(b) Municipal 

(c) District Board 

(d) District School Board 

(e) Panchayat 

(f) Talulca Bo ai'd 

(g) Private 

If private, Name of the parent -body 

Na.ture of the body (Hindu, Muslim, Chri.stian, 

Other activities of the body like ; 

(a) Hostels 

(b) Pree Boarding 

(c) Endowment scholarships 

(d) Endowment prizes etc. 

Other institutions run by the body ( get copie 
annual- reports and statement of accounts etc. 

Sources of finance: 

(a) a. Pees 

b. Government grants 

c. Contribution by the management. 


■Tain etc . ) 


s of constitution; 
if available). 
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(B) i. Expenditure on scholarships and freeships from the 
funds Qf the institutions. 

: i. ' ' I 

ii. iTumb e r , and amount ' of scholarships and freeships given 
by Government, State ayn4 Central. 

11. Names of Staff -members and their socio-economic background; 

(a). Pay Scales (b) Keligion and Caste • 

12. Recruitment procedure (Reservations if any) Selection, 
Retentioii and Promotion. 

13 . •Number of students on Roll d.uring (Oastewise) 



’'5- Mis cellaneous ; 

a. School buildings, O'vvn/Eented/Ponated/Rent free. 

b. Nhether School/College has a -playground /CyrnnaBium, 

Theatres etc. v;hether it is used for 8.d.ditional 
purposes like R.S.P., R.S.S. or village protec bion 
force etc.) 

c. Whether there is a library, if yes, any donated books 
and by vdaoia. 

d. Piscret inonary local holidays observed in the institution. 

e. Any facility of festival advance. 

f. Guests invited to address on Social Occasions. 

g. Name the places to which students were taken for 
trips and excursions 

h. Unions and Associations in the institutipn. 
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Appendix II. 

SOCIOLO't-liC.AL SURVEY OF EDUC AT lOLIAT. T'JSTITlJTTOne 
\ . IN T-TYSORE STYTE ^ ' ' ' - ^ ^ 

^ ^ sponsored Py National Oouncil of 

..m^cational Research & Training New Delhi.) 


Director, 

Dr T . I'l. P 'I ad an- ' , 

Head, Department of Social 
Anthropology and Social 
V'f elf £ir e , Ka r nat ak Uni vg r si ty , 
Dh ar war - 3 . 


Research Assistant 
B . G .Halbar , M. a . 
'Department of Social 
A nthr o polo gy , 
Karnatalc University., 
Dharwar - S . 


IWTERVIEy. SCHEDULE -II. A o 

1) Name of the educational society or Trusts 

2) Pfear of establishment. c ■ 

3) .Name of the sponsoring agency. ‘ • 

4) Objectives of the society. 

5) Pioneers and. notable personalities who had worked in 
the society, 

6) No ..and 'daxaos of governing body members of the society, 

their profe;r;sion .and religion or caste. ' . , : 

7) Area ol operation and. the names of educational 
_ institutions run by the society. 

8) Ot}i 0 r activities of the society in relation to education 

like - (a) Hostels (b) Free-boardings (c) Scholarships 
(d) Prizes. ' ' 

9) Sources of finance of the society. 

(a) Contribution by sponsoring agency (b) Contributions and 
donations by individual members (c) Government Grants. 

10) Names of staf members, their pay scales, religion and caste. 

11) Recruitment procedure - Selection, retention and promotion. 

12) (a) Buildings for society's educational institutions, 

Own/Rented/Donated. 

(b) Facilities for the provision of religious education in the 
institutions run by the society. 

(c) Discretionary Holidays observed in the institutions. 

(d) Please name the guests/dignitaries invited to address the 
society on special occasions. ■' 

13) Your. opinion regarding s 

(a) Government ' s .. e due at ional policy ; Any suggestions? . 

(h) Public cooperation. 

(c) Inter-societal relations., ■ , ^ 
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Appendix - Hi. 

LIST OF BOGIILIY A'® ELUCATIOITALLY BACKV/LI) CIASSFS FOR PURPOSES 

OP AKTIOLE 15'(4) OP THE CONSTITUTION' 


(a) BacHvard 
1 ) Akfcasale 

2) , Attevoklcal (Gramavokkal 

Halakklvakkal , Ka,rovokkal 
Kunchavo'kfcad JIaduvoWcal ) ,■ 

3) Ausala 

4) A.y iri 

5) Bade (Badiya, Badagi, CHaptegar 
Vadhai) 

6) Balegara (Bale-Banaj iga, Setty 
Banajiga.) 

7) Ba.lija 

8) Banajiga 

9) Ba.ndari (Hangala) 

10) Bat t al ( Burud ) 

11) Bliogara (Patradavaru) 

12) Billmagga , 

13) Ghapparband 
1 4 ) Ciiarodi 

1 5 ) Ciiitragar 

16) Bevanga (Winkar) 

1 7 ) Budeknla 

1 8 ) Erakala 

19) Ohisadi 

20) G-oniga (Sadusetty). 

21 ) Gowda, 

22) Gowriga 

23) ' Gudigara 

24) Hajam (Hajama) 

25) Hallikar Yokkaliga 

26 ) Hatgar 

27) Hulgar 

28) Jada (Jandra) 

29) Jamkliana 

30) Julahi ■ , . . _ . 

31 ) Kaikadi , , 

32) ICaikolan 

33) Kammara (Kammari) 

34) Kamsal (Kumasla) . ; 

35) Kanchera (Kancliugara) 

36) Katari 

37) Kattari (Khatri) 

38) Kasdan 


I 

39) Kelaelhi (Uasyi, Nadig) 

40) Koshti : . , 

4-1 ) Kaliov/rad (Kshowrlk) « 

42) Eunchatiga 

43) Labbe ' ’ 

■ 44 ) Lohar 

’ 45) Kaliandra 

46 ) IVIaliratt a ( Hon- Brahmin ) 

4 7 ) Map ilia ( ilo p ]_ a ) 

48 ) _ ■, Meda,, lUedig, tledar, Hedari 

(Hyadava and Medarlu) 

49) Muslim 

.50) Hada,va (Hada.va.ru, Uppinadava, 
51 ) Eagalik (Banagara) 

'52) NamadJiarigovi/da 

53) I'Tayinda' (Hapitha, Navaliga, 
Hayanja, TTayanda, Nayindaru) 

54) Heygi (Nekar, Kuruhinasetty) 

55) OdigagovJda 

56) Padmasale (Sale, Saliya, 
Swakulasali ) 

57) Poiialor 

50) Parol Maclivala (Pariyal?) V, 

59) Put kar ( P a'b t o n r , Pat t as ale , 
Sargeru) 

60.) .Pa b tar 
61 ) Per ike 

62) Pendara 

63) Pin j ary 

„ 64 ) Quasab (Quasai, Quaraishi, 
Katharg;a) 

65) Radd. i ( Re d d i ) 

66) Rangari (loangarey) 

67 ) Sangtarash 

68) Saniyar 

69 ) Seniga 

70 ) Sonar (Sunar, Sonegar, 
Daivajna) 

71 ) Sutar 

■ 72 ) T.ambat (Tambatga) 

73 ) Telaga, Banajiga 

74 ) Tog.ata 

75) Vadla . , 

76 ) Vanee (llarisetty) 
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77) Vaishnavasetty Banajiga 

78) Viswakarma (Panciiala) 

79) Vokkaliga including Bhunts 

80) Lingayat, Veerasliiva 
81 ) (laniga., Goundla, Teli 

(B) Mor e Bgl Ctavard 

1 ) Adavigolla 

2) Advincher 

3) Agasa 

4) Amlig (Ambigia) 

5) Anubaru (llanabar) 

6) Arer' (Are mar at i) 

7) As than G-olla 

8 ) Atliari 

9) Bagri (Daori). 

10) .Bajenia 

11) BalasanthoGi . 

12) Bondi (Devli, Padiyar) 

13 ) J3ani;i ara ' ('Banjari):.,' 

14 ) Barkar 

15 ) TBazigar 

16) Beda (Bodar, Berad, Bender, 

17 ) Beldar (Sagar) 

18) }3eria 

1 9 ) Be s tha, ( Be s than ) 

20) Bliao.t (Kanjar flbia,t) 

21 ) Bhritraju 

22) Bhaiupta (Glia.ntichor.e ) 

23 ) Bharadi 

24 ) Bhoi (Bovi, Boya, Boyi ) , 

25 ) Bhovi . ■ . 

26) Billava (Malayali Billava) 

27) Budub uduke ( Budub ud aka.l a, ) 


38 ) Pliarinaraja Kapu 

39) Doga 

40 .) Dorabra (Poinraara , Dombri, 
Yadi ) 

4 1 ) Dombida.sa. 

42 ) Ediga (Idiga , Eliga) 

43 ) G<aladakcnkFini 

44 ) Gama 11a 

45) Gangalcula ( Cfangamatha , 
Garigaputra, Goivrinmatha ) 

46 ) Gangetiiinavaru : 

47 ) • Ganika (Kalavanthulra , 
Ja,tigar, Sani) 

48) G-arudi (CTarudig;a, 'liodiga, 
Modikar) 

49) Gatti 

50 ) Gavaliga (Gopala, Golla) 

51 ) Gavandhi (Gavadi) 

52 ) Gondallga (Gondali) 

53 ) Goondla ( Bound a.la) 

54 ) Goundi 

55) Go- T 

56 ) Gosavi (Gosayi)- 

57) Guzar 

Betegar) 53 ) Gunaj i (Gadaru) 

59) Haluinatha (Adlyan, 
Phanagar) 

60) Haranshikari (Cbigari- 
botgnr , Nirshlkari , Yaghri ) 

61 ) Hegde 

62) Ilelov (HeloYa) 

63) Hooga (Phulari, Phuniali, 
G-aur ) 

64) Ilgar (Kalal)- 

65) Jatti (Jetty) 

66) Jingar 

67) Jogi (Jegnr)' 


28) Buklcitgar 

29 ) Byragi (.Bava, Bavani) 

30 ) Chakala (Sakala) 

31 ) Chitrakathi , . ' 

32) Daal;ii (Harikanthra, Gaabit) 

33 ) Pasa (Pesari) 

34) Davari , , 

35) Peevar (Naraadhari , Halepaik) 

36) Pevadasi (iJatuva) 

37) Pevadiga (Moili, Kottari, 
Paudara, ■ Tamali Gorau) 


68 ) Jogtir 

69 ) Kabbaligar (Kabbili, Koli, 
Kabbera, iCaliar, Kharvi), 

70) Kalkutiga 

71) Kanigar , 

72) I'lalanadiar 
■73) Koleri 

74) Kolhati (Kolhatgi Idiolkari;' 

75) Komarpaik (.Komarpanth) 

76) Koraya (Koracha, Korma) 

77 ) Koteyar 
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78) Eudbi (Eunbi)' 

79) ICulala ' 

80) Kumbara (Kumba;ra, Eumbhar., 
Eumiriar a , PCusa.van ) 

81) ' Kurub (Kuruba, BharvJad, 

I'Ciirumban) 

82) Ladaru 

.83) Eamani (Lambani, Lainbadi) 

84) Mac chi ' 0-'- j 

85) Male ' / 

'(■Palli) 

87) . Maniga-F, ' .17 

88 ) T'[eengar 

89) Maraven 

go) Mogaveora (Moger) 

9 1 ) .Moolya 

'92 ) , Muniyani 

■93) Munnur 'Kapu (Mannar) 

94 ) Muthrasi 

95 ) Mandival'e 

96) : .Nayalc (llaik) 

97 ) Waikmaklmlu (Waikwadi) 

■ 9 8') 0 (Id e ( Va,dd e r , Vo dd a , '.'7 add ar ) 
99} Padthi 
100) Palayaga 
. 1 0f');,, Ps-ffigul , , ),’■ 

102) '-Parit 

■ j ' ! ■ . ; 

103 ) Parivar , ■ 

, 1 . 04 ,) P 0 ,r,iya,r-.Bhui'il 

105 ) Phage 

106) Phage 1, (Pagi) 

107 ) Phasechar 

108) Pachevar ' 

109 ) Bajaka 

110) Ra,j ap ur ( Bal a.v al ika r ) 

,11 T)' Kavjat ’ ' : 

112 ) ' Sarania , 

113 ) Shastri Golla 

114 ) Sheregar 

115 ) Sidcli 

116) KSiklcaligar ' ■ 

'"‘II 7 ) " S'illekyatha 

118) S iviy af ’ ^ ' 

1 1 9, ) S ixddgaduid da ‘ 

120) Sukali '(Sugali)V '■•’■ 

121 ) Talwar, ' ;■ ,; 

Tamboli 


123 ): Tliigala, (Vahnikula, Agnikula) 

1 24 ) Tirinali , (Ka,shikapadi ) 

1 . 2 , 5 ) Thpreya , 

126) Thulleru 

127 ) TJppara (-Uppaliga,) 

128) Vaidu 

1 29 ) Va,i anthr i ( Pa,) anthri ) 

130 ) 'Valmiki ( Valraikimakkjl ) 

131) Veeramusti (Veer) 

1 32()nt7’Vanip-piri , , , 

133 ) ' '■ Pfadav (Yadava) '■ 

134 ) 'Panji 

1 35 ) Ka'tuga ' ' 

( ^ ) Schedu le d C asbes 

1 . (Ex-Boriibay Karnatak ) 

1 ) Agfer 

2) 'Asod-i 

3 ) Ba.kad 

4 ) Bhambi 

5 ) Bhang i 

6 ) Chakravad3r,T,-Pasar 

7) Ohalvadi 

8) Ohainbar or llochigar (Dr Saraagar 

9) 0 henna, Basaru, 

10) Ghuhar or Ohuhra 

11 ) Da, kale ru ' : 

12) Dhogumegu 

1 3 ) ■ Dhor 

14 ) Garoda , 

15 ) Ha.lier 

.16). Halsar or Hhslar or Halsfiva 

1 7 ) Holaya or Garode 

18) Kolcha or Kolgha 

1 9 ) Lingader 

20) Macliigar 

21 ) Madig or flang 
2 2 ) Mahar 

23 ) May av an sh i 

24 ) Hangarudi 

, 25 ). Meghval or llengh'war 

26) Mini .fadig ' 

27 ) Mukri ' ■ / \ , 

28) (Nadia- . . '-6: 

29 ) '■ Ilohit ,, 

30) Shenva or Shindhaya 

■ 31 ) Shingde.v or shingadya 
' C.ontd;. . .p .21 1 



32) Soclii 

33 ) '2 imal i . 

34 ) Turi 

35 ) Vankar 

36 ) Vltholia 

2. (2x-Ma.dras Karnatak) 

1 ) Adi Andhra, 

2) Adi Bra.vida 

3 ) aidi Karnatak 

4) Ajila 

5) Arunthathiyar 

6 ) Baira 

7 ) Bakuda 

8) Bandi 

9 ) Barilci 

10) Ba.vuri 

1 1 ) Be liar a 

12) Byagari 

13 ) Cliachati 

14 ) C ii a'kk i 1 i y a n 

15 ) Chalavadi 

16) Chamar 

17 ) Chandala 

18) Cheruman 

19 ) Bandas i 

20) Bevendrakulathan 

21 ) Doin or Bornbara., Paid! Pano 

22) Chaai or Hacldi, Belli 
Sachandi 

23 ) Godagali 

24 ) G-odari 

25 ) (rodda. 

26) Gosangi 

27 ) Has la 

28) Holeya 

29 ) Jaggali 

30 ) Jambuvalu 

3 1 ) Kadan 

32) Kail ad i 

33 ) Kankkan 

34) Ka-rimpalan ' . ■ 

35) Codalo , 

36) fvoosa 

37 ) ' Koraga • 

38) Khravah 


39) Kurichchan 

40) Madari 

41 ) Madiga 

42) Maila 

43) Mala (inolnding Agency TIala.) 

44 ) Mala Da,su 

45 ) Malasar 

46) Matangi 

47 ) Mavilan 

48) Moger 

49) Much! 

50) Mundala, 

5'' ) Nalalteyava 

52) Hayadi 

53 ) Pagadah 

54) Poinda 
5 5 ) P8.ky 
5C) Pallam 

57) Pambada 

58) Pa.midi 

59) Pannan 

60) Panchama 

61 ) Panniandi 

62) Paraiyan 

63 ) Paravan 

64) Pulayan 

65 ) Puthiraivannan 

66) kaneyar 

67 ) SaiTiagara 

68) Samban 

69) Sapari 

70 ) Seininan 

71 ) Toti 

72 ) Tiruvalluvar 
75) Yalluvan 

3 . (Ex-Hyderabad Karnatak) 

1 ) Anamuk 

2 ) A.ray (Mala ) 

3) Arwa (Mala) 

4) Beda (Budga, Jangam) 

5 ) ■ Bindla 

6) Byagara 

7) Chalavadi 
a) , Chambhar 
g) Bakkal (Pokkalwar) 
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10) 

Dhor 


(P) Scheduled Tribes 

11 ) 

Ellamalv/ar ( Yellammalav^andlu ) 


1 . (Ex-Bombay Karnatak ) 

12) 

Holey a 

1) 

Bard a. 

13) 

Holeya lasari 

2) 

Bavacha 

14) 

Kolupulvandlu 

3) 

Bhil, including Bhagulia, 
Bhil, Garasia, Dholi Bhil, 
Phungri Bhil, Lungri Gerasia, 
Mawasi Bhil, Eaval Bhil and 

15) 

16) 

Madiga 

Mahar 


17) 

Mala 


Tadvi Bhil. 

18) 

Mala Ba.!?ari 

4) 

Chodra 

19) 

Mala Hannai 

5) 

TJhanka 

20) 

Malaj angam 

6) 

Phodla 

21 ) 

Mala Masti 

7) 

Publa 

22) 

Mala Sale (Uetkani) 

8) 

Gam it or Ganita <. 

23) 

Malasanyasi 

9) 

Gond 

24) 

Tfang 

10) 

Jiathodi or jiatkari 

25) 

Ma.ng Harodi 

1 1 ) 

Konkna 

26) 

Manne 

12) 

Koli Dhor 

27) 

Mashti 

13) 

Koli Mahadar 

28) 

Mehtar 

14) 

Mavach 

29) 

Mitha Ayyalva.r 

15) 

Naikda or Wayak 

30) 

Mo chi 

16) 

Pardhi , including Advichinch 
821 d Phans 6, Pardhi 

31 ) 
32) 

Samagara 

Sindhollu (Chindollu) 

17) 

Pate j ia 

18) 

Ponla 

4. 

1 (Ex-Mysore ) 

19) 

Povvara 

1 ) 

Ididravida 

20) 

Fuathav'/a 

2) 

Adi Karnatak 

21 ) 

Tliak'ur 

3) 

Ban^iara or lambani 

22) 

Valvai 

4) 

Bhovi 

23) 

Varli 

5) 

ICorachar 

24) 

Vasava 

6) 

Koraraa 

1 ) 

2. (Ex -Madras Karnatak) 

Aran ad an 

5. 

, (Coorg) 



2) 

Bagata 

1) 

Adi Bravida 

3) 

Shot tad as (Bode, Bhottada, 

2) 

3) 

Adi Karnatak 

Adiya 

4) 

M 22 ria Bhotl..a.da and Sane 

Bo t tad a) 

Bhumiss (Bhuri , Bhumia and 

4) 

Balagai 

Bo da Bhumis ) 

5) 

Holeya 

5) 

Chenchu 

6) 

Madiga 

6) 

Gadabas (Boda Gadaba, 

7) 

P'luch i 


Cerllam Gadala, Pranji 
Gadaba, Jodia, Gadaba, Glare 

8) 

Miind al a 


Gadaba, Pangi Gadaba and 
Paranga Gadaba) 

9) 

ranch ama 


10) 

11) 

Paraya 

Samagara 

7) 

8) 

Gondi (Modyu, Gond and Raja 
Gond ) , 

Goiidus. (Bato, Bhirithya, 
Dudhekouria, Hato , Jatake 
and Joria) 
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9) 

TO) 


11 ) 

12 ) 

13) 

U) 

15) 

16 ) 



1 ) 

2 ) 

3) 

4) 


5) 

6 ) 

7) 


8 ) 

9) 


Koealya Goudus (Chittigou^ng 
Dangayath Goudus , Doddu Kamarlya, 
Dudu Kamare, Ladiya Goudus and 
Pullosariya Goudus) 

Magatha Goudus (Berma GoudUj 
Boodo Magatha, Bongyath Goudu, 
ladya Goudu, Ponna Magatha and 
Sana Magatha) 

Holva 

Jadapus 

Jatapus 

KamiTiara 

Kattunayalcan 

Kattls (Khatti, Kommarao and 
Iiohara) 

Kodu 

Kommar 

(Ex-Hyderahad Karnatak) 

i\udh 

Bhil 

Chenchu or Ghenchwar 

Gond (including Naih Pod and 
Raj gond ) 

Hill Reddis 

Kolum (including Mannervarlu) 

Koya (including Bhine Koya and 
' Raj koya) 

Pardhan 

Thoti 



1 ) Hasalaru 

2) Iruliga 

3) Jenu Kuruha 

4) Kadu Kuruha 

5) Maleru 

6) Soligaru 


( y / ICd nd a Ph o r a,t3 

20) Konda Kaous 

21 ) Kondareddis 

22) . Kondhs (Desaya Kondha, 

Dongra Kondhs, Kuttiya 
ICondhs , Tikira Kondhs and 
Yenity Kondhs) 

23) Kota 

24) Kotia Bartika, (Bentho, 
Oriya, Dhulia or Bulia, 
Holva Paiko , Putiya, 
Sanrona and Sidho Paiko) 

25) Koya or 'Goud with its 
Suh-sects /~Eaja or Rasha 
Koyas , Lingadhari Koyas 
(Ordinary) and Kottu 
Koyas_7 

26 ) Kudiya 

27 ) Kurumans 

28) . Manna Bhora 

29) . Maune 

30) Mulcha Bhora (Hooka Bhora) 
31 ) Muria 

32) Paigarat>u 

33) Palasi • 

’34) . Paniyan! 

55) Porjas (Bodo Bonda, 
Daruva, Bidua Jodia, 
Mundili, Pengu, Pydi 
and Saliya) 

36) Reddi Bhoras 

37) Savaras (Kapu Savaras, 
Khutto Savaras and 
Maliya Savaras) 

38) Sholaga 

39) Toda ■ , 

5. Oo prg 

1 ) Korama 

2) Kudya 

3 ) Kuruha 

4) Maratha 

5 ) lie da 
■'6) Yerava 




Appendix IV . 

BOARDING HOTIBS IN DHARWAR ,HULBI , Al® PIYSORE 
D'H A R 'iV A R 

1) District Baclcward Class Hostel 

2) Baclcward Class Girl's Hostel 

3) Government Hostel Dor Scheduled Caste Girls 

4) Government Military Boys' Hostel 

5) Sarvodaya Bacfavard Class Hostel for Boys 

6) Akka MaJaadevi Free Boarding for Girls (Lingayat) 

7) Murugha Rajendra Prasad Hilaya (Lingayat) 

8) Adarsha Vidyarthi Nilaya (Brahmin) 

9) Bralirain Vidyarthi Hilaya ( " " ) 

10) Pralh-ada Vidyarthi Hilaya( " " ) 

11) Sri Sahu Chhatrapathi Maratha Boarding 

(Maratha Vidya Prasa,rak Mandal) 

12) Sayi Balakashrama 
H U B L I 

13) Scheduled Caste Boyfe , Technical Hostel 

14) Den.C)|;ified’ Jrihes Girlb Hostel 

15) Denotified Trihes Boyis Hostel 

16) Government Backward Class Hostel 

17) Vidyadana Uchita Prasada Nilaya 

18) Shri Siddarame shwara Prasad Nilaya (lingayat) 

19) Shri Amhigara Chowdayya Hostel for Boyt (Gangamat) 

20) Kalidasa Free Boarding Home for Boyfe (Kuruha) 

21) Rudrakshiinath (Lingayat) 

22) Hooli Sangameshwara Hostel (Lingayat) 

23) Jtina Boarding 

24) Lingaraj Boarding (Lingayat) 

MYSORE 

25) Jaina Boarding House, Viceroy road 

26) Sharadhaniketan Hostel 

27) Kahhahalli Hostel 

28) Mannar Krislinasetty Hostel 

29) Central Adikarantaka Institute 

30) Anathalaya (Brahmin) ■ 

31) New Muslim Hostel 

32) Bettadapura Hostel (Lingayat) 

33) Wesly Mission Orphanage 

34) Jaina Boarding Home ' . 

35) Hayagreeva Vidyarthinilayaj Viceroy Road (Brahmin) , 

36) Kpnchitagara Hostel, Alamma's Choultry 
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57) Mandyam Vidyarathinilaya , Ramavilasa, AgraJaar 

38) Vokkaligara Hostel 

39) Vokkaligara Anathalaya 

40) Veershaiva Anathalaya 

41) Muslim Girls' Orphanage 

42) Hardwicke College Boarding Home 

43) Government Training College, Adika.rnataka Hostel 

44) A^dikarn ataka Girls' Boarding Home 

45) Adikarnatak Hostel 

46) Uppara Hostel 

47) Ramakrishna Student Home , Yadavagiri 

48) V.Narayana Eao * s Hostel 

49) Government Training College, Hindu Hostel 

50) Homhale Rangaiah's Hostel 
51 ) Veerabhadra Mudaliar Hostel 

52) Taralabalu Veerashiva Hostel (Gurukar Byranna's Hostel) 

53) Shivarathrishvvara Tree Boarding 

54) Chamudeswari Hostel 

55) Lingo ji Rama Rao Uttarkar Hostel (Maratha) 

56) Bather Audiau , (Depressed Class Hostel) 

57) Siddappa's Hostel 

58) Aldriila Bharat Madhva Hostel (Bralimin) 

59) Convent Orphanage 

60) Wesley Hostel, Methodist Mission 

61 ) Banajigara Hostel 

62) Hayak Hostel 

63) Kowshik Sankethi Hostel 

64) Bt. Philomina’s Women’s Hostel 

65) Vyshnava Hostel 

66) A. K. University Hostel 

,67) Kannikaparameswari Anathalaya 

68) Veerashaiva Saj jana Hostel 

69) Nanladhari Gowda’s Hostel (Vokkaliga) 

70) Sharda Vidyarthi Nilaya (Brahmin) 

71) Harijan Hostel 

72) Akhila Bharat a Madhva Hostel 

81) St. Mary Garmell Convent 

82) Kurubara Hostel 

83) Ambale Annaiah Pandit Municipal fret. Hostel 



